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THERE was a time, not long ago, when the sympathies of the world 
were given cordially and almost unreservedly to France. We have 
now reached a period when sympathies have, in general, disappeared, 
and when antipathies have, almost.as generally, grown up in their place. 
For this there are two main reasons, one moral, the other political ; 
one negative, the other positive. The first is that France has ceased 
to be the universal charmer, that the character, the capacities, and the 
attitude of the French have so completely changed that they no 
longer please. The second is that the situation of France has now 
become so complicated and so menacing, it is now so laden with dif- 
ficulties at home and with ill-will abroad, it seems to offer so many 
and such varied risks, that Europe is looking not only with deep 
attention, but also with alarm, at the consequences which may ensue 
from so strained and so precarious a condition of things. And these 
feelings of interest and apprehension are intensified and sharpened 
by the impression which exists almost everywhere that the disappear- 
ance of the former brilliant example, and the decline of the former 
beneficial influence, of France constitute a loss for all her neigh- 
bours—for the reason that Europe cannot afford to be deprived, 
through the waning of one of her constituent parts, of any portion of 
her associated stock of merits, faculties, or potentialities ; and, still 
more, by the conviction that damage to France means damage to the 
world, and that the dangers which seem to be looming over France, 
and to grow more grave and threatening as time advances, will, in 
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some unknown degree and form, become, almost necessarily, dangers 
for other lands as well. By a not unnatural reaction between causes 
and effects, the belief in the reality of this mutual peril is adding, in 
certain countries, to the sentiment of irritation, and even of desire for 
repression, with which France was already regarded by them. In other 
centres, where traces of the once universal admiration and affection 
for France can still be detected, the common risk produces, on the 
contrary, an earnest wish that, for France’s own sake, as well as for 
all the world besides, she may be stopped on her downward road 
before she has herself worked out, or before she has provoked others 
into working out, the fulness of the harm which she appears to be 
preparing. 

It is especially from the latter point of view that we English are 
contemplating the situation. Those amongst us who have opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the present condition of Conti- 
nental opinion in its more intimate forms are well aware that it has 
indicated of late years, especially in certain regions, an hostility to 
France which has never existed on this side of the Channel, and 
that, of those European powers who still wish well to France, it is we, 
most certainly, who are animated by the most hearty and most 
sincere good feeling towards her. Of course things are not always 
smooth between France and England; of course, occasionally, each 
side sulks against the other ; but we all know here, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that we have nothing to gain, and may have a vast 
deal to lose, by any misfortunes which fall on France, and that we 
should profoundly deplore to see her suffer. But even we, with all 
our cordiality for her—perhaps even because of our cordiality—are 
watching with anxiety the development of her fate. We cannot 
shut our eyes to what all Europe sees ; we cannot pretend to ignore, 
because we have warm sympathies for France, that she appears to be 
sweeping on, as if impelled by a wave of destiny, to a new crisis in 
her history, a crisis which may lead to any results whatever, foreseen 
or unforeseen, imaginable or unimaginable. Her enemies—of whom 
she now has many—do not conceal their hope that she will come 
out enfeebled and diminished, if not destroyed, from the trials 
which seem to be approaching. Her friends—of whom she now has 
few—continue to believe that, however much she may be changed, 
she is still a necessary element of the world’s life ; that she must be 
preserved because we cannot get on without her, and that, whatever 
fresh afflictions may be in store for her, the astonishing elasticity 
and recuperative power of which she has given so many proofs in the 
past will enable her to surmount them. But, at the best, however 
different be the motives and the points of view, both foes and friends 
are convinced that France is travelling towards trouble, and that the 
eventualities of her future deserve to be counted as the gravest of 
the many anxieties of our time. As this is, undeniably, the general 
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direction of the sentiment of Europe, both public and governmental, 
it may be interesting to consider what has been the action of the 
men of France in bringing about the present situation. 

In attempting to define and describe any one of the elements of 
the present complicated and menacing situation of France, a difficulty 
of an unusual nature presents itself at the outset. Europe per- 
ceives, in that situation, a certain number of appearances which it 
regards as facts. The French themselves, on the contrary, deny— 
not perhaps in words, but in substance and in effect—that they are 
facts at all. Appearances which are viewed as facts outside France, 
because all distant spectators agree as to the value of the evidence 
and, especially, as to the interpretation to be put upon it, are not 
counted as facts in France, because there the evidence changes in 
aspect, in value, and in meaning, with the individual point of view of 
each beholder. For instance, no one can pretend to assert, so far as 
French impressions can be taken as a guide, that it is an accepted 
fact that the Republic has governed either well or badly. A question 
of that character seems in foreign eyes to be easily susceptible of 
decision, according to the nature of the proofs supplied ; but in France 
this question, like nearly every other consideration relating to the 
actual condition of the country, depends not on what foreigners 
regard as proof, but on personal opinion exclusively. Evidence is 
allowed to have no share in obtaining a generally admitted answer 
to it; appreciation alone, not testimony, decides it. In most other 
countries there is a line drawn somewhere between the certainties 
and uncertainties of contemporaneous history; opinion is not per- 
mitted to be everything ; demonstration also counts for something. 
But in France just now it is impossible to demonstrate anything 
whatever, excepting to the satisfaction of one perhaps out of the 
many groups into which the nation is broken up. The present 
situation of the French presents to them no facts, no truths, but 
only subjects of dispute. When therefore foreigners consult them 
as to the realities of the position, they find with much bewilderment 
that, according to the French themselves, there are no universally 
acknowledged realities, that every opinion is contradicted, that every 
assertion is denied, that every authority is rejected, that every evi- 
dence is impugned. Foreigners observe—not only because they 
have eyes of their own, but also because the French cry out to them 
to look—that the Parliament decides nothing, that it frequently 
destroys ministries, but rarely produces laws ; that every newspaper 
in France attacks something every day, and generally a good many 
things at once; that in private conversations each detail of the con- 
dition of the country is depicted, according to the standpoint of the 
speaker, as either odious or admirable, and that even the Government 
augment the difficulty of judgment for the reason that they agree 
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permanently on nothing except the immortal principle of the inde- 
structibility of the Republic. 

The inquiring foreigner finds himself, therefore, in a very unsatis- 
factory position, and the longer he lives in France the greater becomes 
the tangle. Every one of his informants, both public and private, 
contradicts all the others, and the more informants he takes the 
trouble of applying to, the more contradictions does he accumulate. 
So the resident foreigner, if he wants any clear impressions at all, is 
forced to form them for himself, as best he can. 

The action of men in France, in the sense considered here, means, 
not their social, moral, or intellectual action, but their purely political 
action—that is to say, the form and quality of their operation in 
creating the actual political situation of their country. Now, directly 
we look closely at that operation, we see that the difficulty of pro- 
curing evidence from the French as to realities concerning things 
presents itself with even greater force (if possible) as to realities 
regarding men. Things have a solidity proper to themselves, which 
cannot be taken altogether away from them; however much facts 
may be discussed, distorted, or denied, they continue, all the same, 
to exist, and that is why Europe persists in pointing to them and in 
insisting that they are there. But the character, the conduct and 
the acts of men have, by their origin and nature, far less of ascertain- 
able reality about them; they are far more open to comments, in- 
ferences and suppositions ; and in a country cut up, as France is, 
into parties, groups, sections and sub-sections, where the entire 
situation, interior and exterior, is of an exceptional and abnormal 
kind, and where the inherent excitability of the race is stimulated 
by the irritating friction of political hates, the motives, the objects 
and the processes of men may assume almost as many colours and 
exhibit almost as many aspects as there are lookers-on to judge them. 
As concerns this division of the question, therefore, foreigners can, 
without much hesitation, agree somewhat with the French, and admit 
that the politicians of France stand up before the world under con- 
ditions which render it embarrassing to judge them by ordinary 
standards. The task is complicated, too, by the special characteristics 
of the French politicians of our day, and by their marked unlikeness 
to their neighbours. They are the outcome of a particular situation 
which has developed in them peculiarities proper to themselves ; they 
are a local product ; they have little or no connection with the great 
circle of European government; they are outsiders; they are one 
of the symptoms of the national isolation. At least they seem to 
foreigners to be all this. We are obliged, therefore, to start with 
the acknowledgment that it would be unjust to weigh them as we 
weigh the public men of other countries. The French themselves, 
however, who demand so much consideration from strangers, show 
less generosity to their own people in this respect, and in the in- 
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discriminate complaints which, now, are echoing over France, men 
come in for unlimited abuse. The Government and the Parliament 
are blamed furiously for everything, but the great and constantly 
repeated charge against the men who compose them is that not one 
of them exercises any influence outside his little set. 

Now this, though absolutely true, does not appear to foreigners 
to constitute a basis of fair accusation. On the contrary, it would 
seem to us quite wonderful if, under the present conditions of French 
public life, any man, whatever be his faculties, had succeeded in ac- 
quiring power over others. Since Gambetta died no one has been 
able to guide a party, or even a group of other men. What are 
called groups in France have chairmen, and vice-chairmen, and sec- 
retaries, and other officials whose titles are unknown in England ; 
there are all sorts of fourth and fifth class authorities, there are un- 
numbered varieties of non-commissioned officers; but there is not 
one single captain. There is not one man of whom it can be said 
that he has shown the true qualities of a leader. The French pro- 
claim all this most vigorously, and foreigners agree entirely with 
their view ; only, when the French go on to say—as they generally 
do—that the non-appearance of superior men in France is caused by 
the non-existence of any superior men at all, we cease to follow 
them. The conviction of most strangers is that, though it may bea 
fact that, as the French complain, there is not one man in France 
who is capable of being a chief, the cause lies less in the insufficiency 
of men than in the nature of the situation, which renders it impos- 
sible, both morally and materially, that, even if such a man existed, 
he could force his way out of the crowd and struggle to the top. The 
jealousies, the suspicions, the clamours against superiority of every 
kind, and the almost savage hate with which it is regarded, the 
determination to drag down, but never to lift up, and to recognise 
merit for no other purpose than to extirpate it, which are, as we see in 
France, the natural products of democracy in action, create towering 
barriers in the way of every one who tries to reach the front; and 
though it has been proved, in France itself, at other periods and 
under other political conditions, that such obstacles as these can be 
swept away by atruecombatant, it seems most unlikely that any com- 
batant, however strong, could, as things stand now, assemble in his hands 
the weapons of success. Of course, in the opinion of foreigners, the 
nation needs a man, and has been needing one for seventeen years ; 
of course it seems to us that, as no place is occupied, every place is 
accessible, and even the more accessible because, as there have been 
no occupants, no places have been defined, and because all places 
can therefore be created by the persons who may be competent to fill 
them. And yet, notwithstanding this immense openness of the 
ground, it is difficult to conceive that, without war, plébiscite, or 
revolution, any place can be invented or any occupant be found for it. 
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The Presidency of the Republic is not a place in this sense, it is simply 
a post. The office of minister is not a place. The French declare— 
their newspapers assert it every day—that such functions require no 
fitness and no capacity, and that they can be discharged by any- 
body. They look upon a minister as the accidental temporary 
manager of a branch of the administration of the country; they 
say that he leads nobody and that he is a guide to nobody, for every- 
body is aware (especially the clerks in his own ministry) that every- 
thing he does will probably be undone, a few weeks afterwards, by 
his successor. Outside the Presidency and the Ministry there is 
nothing. A real place before the nation—a place of power, name and 
honour, a personal place established on the personal value of the 
holder—has not existed since M. Thiers resigned ; and even the place 
he held, though peculiar to himself and to his strange nature, was 
altogether incomplete and was not at all of akind to satisfy a'truly 
great man. M. Thiers argued, threatened, lectured, coaxed and 
blustered, but he never dominated ; his ability was immense, but it 
never rose to genius, and, as the place that is waiting to be taken 
requires genius, he never could have filled it, even if it had been 
invented for him. Gambetta came nearer to genius, without 
reaching it, but he had less ability and, especially, less knowledge 
than M. Thiers, and was equally unfit, though for different reasons. 
And no one else has even approached a place. 

The question of the reason why is of infinite interest and im- 
portance ; it is indeed, perhaps, the most important of all the ques- 
tions which present themselves in France, for if this generation is 
in reality as poor and as incapable as the French themselves so loudly 
assert, if it does not possess and cannot produce in this hour of need 
one single man who has within him the stuff of a great citizen, then 
the chances of the future and of the Republic would grow blacker 
than they look already, and revolution would stand out before us as 
the only and inevitable resource. If, on the contrary, there is some- 
where in reserve a real man, who has within him the might to lay hold 
of France, to make of her a wise and honoured Republic, and to lead 
her, constitutionally and by loyal means, by pure personal will and 
skill, to health and hope, then Europe might begin to breathe more 
quietly and to look with less uneasiness at France. The answer to 
this great question would seem to depend on the formation in France 
of a state of the public mind which would render possible the utilisa- 
tion of genius, will, and patriotism, if they can be found united in a 
man. At this present moment, and so long as the actual condition 
of national feeling remains durable, no man could come, for the 
double reason that directly he showed himself he would be stoned 
down by jealousies, crushed, chained, expelled, and that, unless he 
employed revolutionary processes (in which case he would not be the 
man imagined here), he would have no means of action at his dis- 
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posal. It must be owned that there is, thus far, no sign whatever 
of the approach of such a man; but that side of the question is only 
negative ; the other side—the existence of a situation which would 
not endure a man unless he came in by force and maintained himself 
by force—is altogether positive. Before a man can rise, to clean out 
and sustain the Republic, the nation must be brought to recognise 
that it needs a man, and to welcome him if he appears. 

If anything can be admitted as a fact in the present condition of 
France, it would seem, for these reasons, to be a fact that, if men have 
done nothing for her since 1871, it is not only because there have 
been no men, but also, and much more, because, if men had appeared, 
they would have been powerless. If this view be correct, the ques- 
tion of men presents itself, for the moment, with much diminished 
importance, and the incapacities and the shortcomings of men are 
less to be regretted. Nationally we may lament for France that she 
should be so poor in men; but, politically, we are led by the evidence 
to believe that real men could have done little if they had existed, 
and that, therefore, the want of them has had but little influence on 
the career of France thus far. 

Amongst the Senators and Deputies t would be difficult to 
indicate one really remarkable personality. Some of them are more 
visible and more talked about than others, but even the more visible 
are not prominent, as prominence is understood elsewhere; they 
are less effaced, that is all. They float about with the tide; if they 
are on the Republican side they come up to the surface for a while 
—that is to say, they get into a passing ministry; they are rather 
obseurely seen while they drift upon the temporary wave, and then 
they sink down again. Few of them have shown the qualities which 
enable some men to stand up, even a little, above others. They say 
of each other that they are mediocrities (that is, indeed, one of 
the very rare points upon which they all appear to agree), and 
though each one of them may think that he himself forms an 
exception to the rule, the conviction that France is passing through 
a period of entire dearth of men may be said to exist almost uni- 
versally amongst them. And if they did not think so themselves, 
the newspapers would keep them alive to the feeling of their little- 
ness, for the press of every opinion spends its time in telling them 
how incapable and how useless they are, and even in urging them to 
get. out of the way and make room for something better. We, 
however, who contemplate the members of the French Parliament 
from a different point of view, have no motive for mixing them all 
up together, as the French do, in a general condemnation ; and, 
though we cannot fail to see that the French are right in describing 
the general level as low, we think it is just to discriminate a little. 
In this attempt we have to rely on ourselves almost entirely ; the 
information we get from the French scarcely discriminates at all ; 
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as has been said already, it is all pure party praise or pure party 
abuse. If, however, we can succeed in taking fair account of the 
special conditions alluded to just now, under which Frenchmen of 
our day are working, we shall be able to arrive at a conclusion suffi- 
ciently near the truth to suffice for our English needs. 

In the French Parliament there are perhaps a dozen men whose 
names are really known in Europe. Two of them stand out, not 
exactly above, but distinctly apart from, all the others. Those two 
men are M. Jules Ferry and M. de Freycinet. The tide has brought 
them to the top more often and more conspicuously than any of their 
fellows, and they have been able, in different directions and by 
different causes, to exercise before Europe more perceptible power 
than others. If posterity should decide that any Frenchmen of our 
time deserve a place in history, it is they, presumably, who will occupy 
that place. Each of them has shown talent peculiar to himself; 
neither of them has achieved results proportioned to his talent; 
neither of them has established principles or opened out a road for 
France. And here comes in at once the need to take account of 
circumstances without which, in the present state of France, no 
opinion can be fairly formed. One of these men has been beaten by 
circumstances ; he has been savagely attacked for acts which, now 
that they can be dispassionately judged, are seen to have left no 
consequences behind them. The other one has, almost constantly, 
been served by circumstances, and even his most manifest mistakes 
have not been hindrances to him. 

The first one, M. Jules Ferry, has proved that he has in him the 
material of a statesman ; he has exhibited many of the qualities and 
capacities which confer superiority ; patience, prudence, perseverance, 
resource, courage, eloquence, the power of work and the management 
of men, have all been shown by him in action. And yet he has been 
beaten by circumstances so pitiful, and by accusations so baseless, that 
foreigners cannot comprehend how a race which claims to be 
generous can show such injustice as he has had to bear. His country- 
men—most of them, at all events—have taken him into hate because 
one day, when he was minister, a telegram arrived announcing a 
defeat in Tonkin ; it was found out afterwards that the telegram was 
wildly exaggerated, and, indeed, altogether erroneous, and further- 
more at the very moment it arrived M. Ferry was negotiating with 
China a satisfactory treaty of peace, which was concluded a few days 
later. All that, however, has counted for nothing; a victim was 
wanted to satisfy the national temper, and just as ‘ traitors’ were 
invented and shrieked at from time to time during the war of 1870, 
so M. Ferry was howled down in 1885 and has been howled down 
ever since. He had committed the crime of beginning to show that 
he was capable, so the French would have him no more. But the 
foreigners who know France best regard him as the ablest French- 
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man of the time, and regret, for the sake of France, that, for such 
utterly insufficient reasons, he should be excluded from all active 
share in the government of his country. The French would say, of 
course, that the Tonkin affair is not the sole motive of the ostracism 
which weighs upon him; they would urge that the Opportunists (the 
group to which M. Ferry belongs, and of which he is more completely 
the chief than anyone else is of any other group) have lost all chance 
of power, and that he is fading with them. To this it may be 
answered that, whatever be the fate of the Opportunists as a party, 
M. Ferry is an individuality of such mark that it is illogical of the 
French to complain that they have no man, if, having in him some- 
thing very like one, they refuse to use him. He comes nearer than 
any other living Frenchman to the idea that other nations entertain 
of what a statesman should be, and it looks almost certain that he 
would really be a statesman if the condition and the organisation of 
France permitted a statesman to exist. 

M. de Freycinet has not the same grounds for complaining of 
circumstances ; he has never wasted time in trying to conquer them 
or rise above them; he has found it easier to accept them as allies, 
and has been greatly favoured by them. His position may therefore 
be judged with less allowances for the action of fate, and with more 
exact measure of his own share in creating it than that of M. Jules 
Ferry. It is manifest that he owes it to the two characteristics of 
ambition and charm which are so remarkably developed in his 
character. Those two dispositions, which are almost always in con- 
tradiction with each other, and which nature, recognising the contradic- 
tion, scarcely ever unites in the same person, co-exist, exceptionally 
and affectionately, in his case. The explanation of the amalgama- 
tion is that his charm is dry ; it is gentle but not tender, persuasive 
but not convincing, enticing but not contenting, subduing but not 
winning. And yet, despite its strange and even discordant peculiari- 
ties, there is no denying that it is charm, and very real charm, for 
its effects are there to prove it. Its combination with ambition is so 
intense in the character of M. de Freycinet, so almost chemically com- 
plete, that the spectator feels instinctively, when looking at him, 
that his ambition would be of little service to him if it were not so 
prodigiously well served by charm, and that his charm would lose 
its meaning and its application if it were not employed to aid his 
ambition. The dexterity with which he works is, as a matter of art, 
both delightful and instructive to look on at. In all that relates to 
the management of men, his capacity is amazing; he is an able 
administrator, a seductive though too placid orator, and, above all, a 
wonderful profiter by opportunities. But yet, with all these qualities 
and many more besides, the French public have never become con- 
vinced that he has a policy, or that, if he had one, he would hold to 
it. The great complaint of his countrymen against him is that he 
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has no convictions. He has been, in politics, a drifter with the tide, 
and has landed on the beach more frequently than any other of the 
swimmers around him. He has been a lucky man, just as M. Jules 
Ferry has been an unlucky one; but ill luck, in the one case, has 
left behind a reputation of solidity of purpose which good luck, in 
the other case, has not bestowed. Personally M. de Freycinet is liked, 
but politically he is not trusted. There is no sign in the air that he 
will be the coming man. 

Of the other more or less conspicuous members of the Chambers 
all that can be said is that not one of them has yet become a really 
representative individuality. As the Left is the most tempestuous 
portion of the Parliament, it is on that side naturally that the more 
notable personages have made themselves perceptible. M. Floquet 
and M. Clémenceau for instance have been for years before the public, 
and though thus far they have produced nothing, they are always in 
view, are always talked about, and are always expected to dosomething. 
Still, with all their notoriety, it is difficult to suppose that they can 
ever become leaders of the nation. Even if revolution begins, they 
would probably be driven out of sight very rapidly by still more 
advanced citizens. Then there is M. Flourens, who attracted much 
attention and even sympathy in Europe as a successful Foreign 
Minister, but who has drifted out of sight and is now almost forgotten 
in the crowd of Deputies. There is M. Ribot, of the Left Centre, a 
moderate Republican, a good speaker, and a most respectable and re- 
spected man. There is M. de Mun, of the Right, an apostle but 
not a politician. There are M. de Cassagnac and M. Andrieux, who 
represent, on the Right and on the Left, boldness and wit of speech, 
sharpness and repartee in debate, and that quick perceptiveness, 
that instantaneousness of apropos, which were once such general 
faculties of the Gallic mind, and which, alas, have now become so 
rare. And there are a few enthusiasts, and several doctrinarians, 
and lawyers, landowners, journalists and doctors. And to that short 
enumeration there is nothing else to add—excepting General 
Boulanger. 

It is, however, in our quality of foreigners that we feel the 
obligation to include General Boulanger in the list, for the majority of 
Frenchmen would certainly be disposed to deny that he has any right 
to be reckoned amongst the ‘men’ of France. That he is regarded 
by certain of his countrymen with sympathy and favour has been 
manifest for the last two years, and has been proved once more, 
recently, by the triple election of the 19th of August. But there is 
no reason whatever to suppose that, in the eyes of the French people 
as a whole, he represents either an idea or a plan of action. Yet 
the oscillations of opinion about him have been so frequent and 
so violent, fate has treated him with such capriciousness, he has 
seemed to be so startlingly successful at certain moments, and so 
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hopelessly cast away at others, his career has presented such a wild 
alternation of fantastic luck and sudden discomfiture, of triumphant 
trumpeting and of scornful sneers, that it is wise to make no pre- 
diction as to what may happen to him. At this particular instant his 
fortunes seem to be looking up, and though he has shown none of 
the capacities of a political leader, though he has disappointed nearly 
all of those who looked to him as a chief, still he is Boulanger, 
the inventor of Boulangism, the representative of one of the phases 
of French fancy, the rider of the black horse, the brandisher of the 
tricoloured flag, the appealer to the discontented. It looks impro- 
bable, according to present French opinion, that he will scramble into 
power, but, as the improbable is precisely what occurs habitually in 
France, he cannot be excluded—by foreigners at all events—from a 
place amongst the possible factors of the future. 

After looking, as we have just done, at the composition of the 
Parliament, it is difficult to deny that the French seem right when 
they proclaim, with a striking unanimity of bitterness, that their 
managers are nearly all mediocrities, with no training for the duties 
they venture to assume, without influence on the destinies of the 
country they pretend to govern. But when we pass from the elected 
to the electors, from the Parliament to the country, the spectacle 
changes—so far, at least, as the Radicals are concerned. In the 
country the action of men counts for a good deal; indeed it may be 
said that just as individuals are powerless and sterile at the top, so 
are they effective and productive at the bottom; just as they are 
impotent in the Parliament, so are they energetic in the village. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that France is now governed, 
practically, from the wine-shop, for it is there that the Radical 
majorities are secured. The struggle between the wine-shop and 
the chateau, between the turbulent Radical tradesman mayor and 
the languid Conservative gentleman who owns the land, ends, in the 
greater number of cases, by the defeat of the gentleman ; and really, 
to us Englishmen, with our notions and our practice of the duties of 
landlords, with our resolute will to-do our duty and hold our ground, 
it looks quite right and reasonable that the gentlemen should lose 
the battle, because they do not set to work the right way to gain it. 
Torpid inertness and astounding incapacity are the distinguishing 
marks of most of the present French Conservatives; there are, of 
course, exceptions; there are amongst them men who fight and win, 
who work, and think, and toil to earn success; several members of 
the Right are in that category, and deserve all the more admiration 
because of the rarity of their attitude. But on the other side effort 
is not exceptional, it is universal ; it is not spasmodic, it is continu- 
ous. The Radicals, throughout the land, are struggling for the 
mastery with a restless and almost savage energy which really, 
in itself, merits success. It is impossible, with our ideas of duty, 
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effort and self-defence, not to praise the vigour of the Radicals and 
not to stare with amazement at the apathy of the Conservatives. 
The latter make, it is true, a sort of stand, but it is so weak, so utterly 
without heart and back-bone, that it seems by its very nature pre- 
destined to failure. 

The effects of this failure are seen more visibly in the towns than 
in the country, for in the towns hardly any Conservatives manage 
to get elected. But the causes are more easily perceptible in the 
country, because, there, the space for action is so much smaller. In 
the agricultural districts the struggle rarely reaches, in any immediate 
form, beyond the village; but in the village it is violent, for it 
extends to all the dwellers, and brings into play the bitterness of 
peasant jealousy, and all the small ferocities of local hate. In the 
towns it is not difficult to remain outside the reach of agitators, but 
in the villages it is impossible to fly from them. The consequence 
is that political life is often very acute in the villages, and that most 
of them are the seat of the implacable rivalries which come into 
existence from below when the bottom finds that its turn has come 
and that it can crawl to the top. When an election occurs, 
under such circumstances as these, all the details of the engagement 
can be observed, especially if it be for the Municipal Council of the 
Commune, because in that case the local excitement is intenser 
than at a Parliamentary ballot, the result of which appeals less 
directly to the popular imagination. 

It is curious and instructive for a foreigner to be staying in the 
neighbouring chiteau when such a fray comes off. No example 
reveals more clearly the present state of the relations between the 
gentlemen and the peasants, or puts in evidence with more distinct- 
ness the true nature of the arms employed and of the objects pur- 
sued in the struggle. The owner (supposing him to be a Conserva- 
tive, which most owners are) has considered it to be his duty to form 
a list of candidates; he has had, probably, some difficulty in finding a 
sufficient number of his way of thinking, but he has managed some- 
how to complete his roll. The Radicals, on the contrary, have 
usually so many aspirants that their trouble is rather to avoid 
offending their friends by excluding them. With universal suffrage 
canvassing is difficult, though extreme pressure from the people 
themselves is put on to the few electors who may be supposed to 
remain doubtful. Generally, however, especially in the smaller 
villages, every man’s thoughts are exactly known, and, excepting 
in what the Conservatives call the ‘good departments,’ where Mon- 
archists, of various shades, are still elected, the gentleman is convinced 
that he will be beaten, and accepts his fate beforehand. He knows, 
too, in the majority of cases, that the Radicals will not win on political 
grounds properly so called; he knows that scarcely any of the pea- 
sants round him are Republicans in their hearts, or even care one 
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atom for the Republic ; he knows that they will vote against him, 
not because he is a Monarchist, but out of envy and bitterness, out 
of the development of class hatreds, and because of the unceasing 
propagation amongst them of the theory of the right of the tiller to 
possess the soil. He knows—as everybody knows now—that the consi- 
derations which animate the mass of the electors are social, not poli- 
tical ; personal, not national ; and that he will be defeated not only by 
his own lukewarmness, but even more, by the skill and knowledge 
of human nature (particularly of peasant nature) which the Radical 
agitators exhibit in exciting individual interests and ambitions as 
motives for pretending to support the Republic. 

This form of action enables the Radical wirepullers to group the 
village against the chateau and to organise a species of terrorism for 
the benefit of what they call the common cause against the common 
enemy ; so that, excepting in the rare cases where the chateau has, 
from some special circumstances, retained a hold on the attachment, 
or (more probably) the interests, of the village, the result is a foregone 
conclusion. And then comes, after a one-sided combat which usually 
brings into light an extraordinary quantity of meannesses and spites, 
the triumph of the victorious peasant over the defeated gentleman. 
The manifestation of that triumph assumes many forms and brings 
painfully into evidence the consequences of the immense change 
which has occurred in the social organisation of France, and of the 
apparently irremediable rupture between ‘the massesand the classes.’ 
One man meets the loser in the village street, and asserts his supre- 
macy by staring at him with a grin of crowing insolence. Another, 
still half-ashamed at the bottom of his heart, takes his cap off instinc- 
tively and says, with deprecatory sympathy and a disguised sneer, he 
is extremely sorry that Monsieur le Comte is not elected. And,in a 
hundred fashions, the whole place rejoices in the consciousness that 
another hole has been torn in the ragged flag of class superiority and 
that another stone has been added to the rising edifice of the people’s 
rights. But the Governmental press of the Department assures the 
earth that the village has voted nobly for the Government and has 
proved its profound attachment to the Republic. So history is 
written. 

All this—which is what is happening in two-thirds of France— 
is undeniably the work of the village Radicals, of the wine-seller, the 
blacksmith, and the wheelwright, and wonderfully well the work is 
done. The constantly improving organisation and the constantly 
extending action of the self-constituted local committees show what 
can be effected by resolute members of the crowd, declaring that 
they are labouring for the people ; and the progress of the Radicals, 
almost throughout the country, is rendered all the more striking by 
its contrast with the indifference and lethargy of their nominal 
opponents, who, as a rule, lie down and groan and say the country 
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is going to perdition, as if it were no concern of theirs. When the 
Belgian Conservatives won their brilliant victory at the elections of 
1884, and turned the Liberals out of power, the French declared en- 
thusiastically that they would follow the example of their neighbours 
and would organise their forces. But they have done nothing of the 
kind thus far, in a practical and efficient way at least, and are falling 
more and more into the hands of the Radicals, for the reason that the 
latter, at all events, are working with energetic wills, and have in the 
lower grades of their service, where jealousies have, thus far, small 
development, a set of active men at their disposal. It is they who 
are fashioning their country; it is they who are, politically, the 
effective men of France. 

Of course all this is a mere general sketch of the more salient 
features of the view, a sketch which omits lights and shades and 
questions of degree and the variations which result from the accidents 
of geographical position. Ofcourse neither the Radicals nor even 
the moderate Republicans (if there really be any such) are masters 
everywhere. At the French general election of 1885 about two-fifths 
of the votes recorded were given to Conservatives, and, though a 
good deal of the ground then gained by the Right has been lost again 
since at bye-elections, it is manifest that there is in France a strong 
though fluctuating minority, discontented vaguely with what is, and 
wishing, not exactly for change, but for improvement. But that 
minority is not organised, and it is impossible to deny that the 
only steadily productive political action which now exists in France 
is exercised by the lower strata of Radicals. So far as seeming 
probabilities can be taken as guides (experience shows how little 
they can be relied on in France), it looks as if the key to the 
future, for interior affairs, is in their hands. If there be any truth 
in that conjecture, the persistent exertions of the Radical agita- 
tors, and the prevailing absence of actively constituted opposition 
to them from the Conservatives, present, in their combination to- 
gether, the essential characteristic of the present national action of 
Frenchmen, and it is a characteristic which offers little comfort to 
the well-wishers of France. 

It has been apparent for many years that what Gambetta called 
the ‘ nouvelles couches’ have been rapidly taking power away from 
the former governing classes and have been drawing into their own 
hands, more and more, the various threads of government, both 
local and central. But the processes by which this change was being 
effected were, for some time, rather indistinctly seen. It is only 
recently that the existence of a Radical organisation served by 
zealous and interested adherents, and spreading its meshes suc- 
cessively into every town and almost every village, has become 
plainly evident. That organisation offers to its members the 
temptation of local satisfactions which, under previous régimes, were 
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inaccessible to them. Their electoral assistance to the Republic is 
rewarded, naturally, by the bestowal of local government patronage ; 
the small appointments in the service of the state which are so 
numerous in France are conferred, as much as possible, and as a 
matter of course, on the supporters of the Republic. The village 
Radicals obtain the control of the Commune by getting themselves 
elected to the Municipal Council, and the better educated amongst 
them can dream of seats in the higher Councils of the Arrondisse- 
ment or the Department, and even indulge the vision (sometimes 
realised) of a future place in the Chamber of Deputies itself. Any- 
thing is now accessible to a fairly intelligent Radical, and it must be 
owned that a state of things which enables a working man not only 
to gratify his democratic hatred of those who, in other days, were 
called his ‘ betters,’ by turning them out and sitting in their place, 
but, simultaneously, to gain material advantages for himself, is so 
singularly pleasing to him that those who have managed to bring it 
into existence have shown, as has been observed already, an admir- 
ably correct acquaintance with human nature. 

Of course there are in France a quantity of other influences at 
work, on men and by men, all of which may have contributed in 
some faint degree, directly or indirectly, to the formation of the 
present political situation. But those other influences are circum- 
scribed in their field of action, they have no universal application, have 
no national character, and have produced no clearly marked results. 
The influence of the clergy, for instance, though very real indeed 
amongst those who accept it, is altogether special in its nature, 
is limited in its employment, and is nearly null politically. The same 
may be said of the various forms of social influence, which, though 
still powerful for certain uses and in certain circles, have ceased to 
produce any public effect. One influence almost alone has made 
France what she is to-day, so far as the acts of men are concerned ; 
that influence is the action of democracy, of what used to be called 
the lower classes against what used to be called the upper classes, of 
the assertion of rights and of the claim of power from below, and, as 
the consequence of all this, of the passage of government into the 
hands of the incapable. 

The experiment is of deep interest to the rest of the world, not 
only because it may produce perturbations affecting other countries, 
but also because, as the march of events is convincing everybody, 
more or less, that the future belongs to democracy, we all want to 
foresee, if we can, the shape in which democracy is likely to find its 
permanent expression. The shape actually exhibited in France is 
clearly nothing more than a stage, a temporary mode, soon to be 
replaced by something else ; for it has two defects irreconcilable with 
permanence: it pursues destruction as a result, and it makes men 
everything at the bottom while allowing them to be nothing at the 
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top. It exists, however, for the moment, and, for our present 
purpose, we can only take it as it is, especially as it exists with a 
clearness and a precision which leave no room for doubt and which 
show us what is the function of men in the management of the 
actual form of French democracy. 

- It can scarcely be pretended by anybody—not even by the 
Radicals—that the men of France are now serving their country use- 
fully. Most of the Conservatives are half asleep (though some of 
them talk a good deal, as if to make believe that they are awake), 
while the work the Radicals are doing is directed avowedly to the 
supposed benefit of a certain part of the population by the persecu- 
tion and the enfeeblement of the rest. And between these two ex- 
tremes there appears to be no place for moderate Republicans, for men 
with an honest desire to save the Republic by rendering it reasonable 
and therefore acceptable. Nobody appears desirous to maintain what 
is. Both Radicals and Conservatives wish to crush each other out, 
but by different means; one side uses steady acts, the other side 
seems to have at its disposal nothing more formidable than unsteady 
words. 

Under such conditions it is evident that, if the future were to be 
judged exclusively by the present purposes and the present ways of 
men, it would be difficult to conceive that France can be saved from 
a convulsion. But the purposes and the ways of men are not un- 
changeable. Other agencies may come into play, and though it is a 
poor ground of hope to be obliged to count on the unforeseen and 
the improbable, there is no other direction in which we can look for 
a solution of the difficulties against which France is struggling. 

Meanwhile, she stands before Europe isolated, discredited, and 
mistrusted. Her government is unstable, her Parliament unrespected, 
her people dissatisfied, her temper fretful. Her finances are in dis- 
order ; her debt is increasing ; and yet new expenditure is constantly 
called for. Her present is full of troubles, difficulties and quarrels ; 
her future offers no hope of calm. At home she is torn by party 
conflicts and by class enmities ; abroad she is regarded with suspicion 
and ill-will, as a standing danger to her neighbours. The French 
themselves proclaim all this to the world, and seem almost to find a 
pleasure in asking the world to take note of it. 

And this is what the actual generation of Frenchmen has made 


of France. 
FREDERICK MARSHALL. 





‘IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO. 


Ir may seem rather premature and ungracious in me to begin com- 
plaining of an important part of the Local Government Act before 
any of it has come into operation, and all the more so because I 
hailed it on its second reading asa great and comprehensive measure, 
giving, what I had commenced advocating more than thirty years 
before, a just control to representatives of the ratepayers over the ex- 
penditure of the county rates. I must however add, in justice to 
myself, that I did in the same speech earnestly protest against the 
mode then proposed (and,I regret to say, carried after comparatively 
little discussion) for dealing with the management of the metropolis. 
I then urged that it was not prudent, nor in conformity with the 
general practice of other countries in different ages, to treat a capital 
like an ordinary town, and especially to treat the capital of the 
British Empire, our huge metropolis—far the largest city in the 
world, with its vast population of more than four million souls crowded 
round the seat of the Imperial Legislature and the Imperial Govern- 
ment—as if there were nothing very special or exceptional in its 
character, circumstances, and requirements ; as if it could be safely 
dealt with on the same principles as other great towns in the king- 
dom ; as if it ought to be constituted into a county of a city like any 
other, differing from the rest in little else than its greater size and 
population. It would, indeed, be not only ungracious, but futile and 
unreasonable, in me to lament over this new and comprehensive legis- 
lative work, if I really believed it to be not only irrevocable as a whole 
(which I do), but also unalterable in all its parts, and the dangers 
involved in one portion only of it, though a very important one, to be 
insusceptible of removal or much diminution, except by a complete 
reconstruction of the whole measure. My object, on the contrary, is 
to show that most of what I deprecate could easily be amended with- 
out any infringement of the general principle of the Act or probable 
detriment to the efficiency of its working. 

The question of the local government of London is one in which 
I have long taken a deep interest. In fact, it had been forced upon 
my attention during my diligent attendance for several years, first as 
a member, and latterly as Chairman, of the Consolidated Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, superseding the seven separate Commissions, 
which had previously managed (or rather mismanage”) the seven 
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districts into which the metropolis had been divided. Indeed, not 
long after resigning that unpaid, but laborious, office, I had published 
a pamphlet on Representative Local Self-Government for the Metro- 
polis. In that, after describing the administrative confusion, un- 
certainty, and anomalies resulting from the variety of boundaries, 
and the multiplicity of jurisdictions to be found therein, I ventured 
to make some suggestions for dealing with the problem—suggestions 
founded on my experience not only of the work above mentioned, 
but also of local government generally, as Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board from its establishment till 1852, and, I may add, as a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for some years, and of a Board of 
Guardians fpr many more. 

I should not, however, have mentioned these suggestions—which, 
though I still believe them sound, subsequent legislation has rendered 
completely inapplicable—but for this: Shortly after their publication, 
I was invited to stand, and returned after an exciting contest by an 
unprecedented majority, for the great constituency of Marylebone, 
which then comprised the two populous parishes of Marylebone and St. 
Pancras, and that also of Paddington. And I was returned in spite 
of the vehement opposition of their two vestries, who indefatigably 
quoted my pamphlet against me with its earnest deprecation of a 
single governing body for the metropolis. My triumphant majority 
proved conclusively that at that time the views which I then advo- 
cated, as I do now, were not so very objectionable to one at least of 
the largest metropolitan constituencies. Nay, more, my subsequent 
opposition to what Charles Dickens happily called‘ the Act for the more 
complete vestralisation of the metropolis,’ embodying the principle 
which I had deprecated in my pamphlet,and deprecate in the present 
much larger measure, was apparently not at all distasteful to most 
of my constituents ; for at the next general election they returned me 
unopposed, while I was still an invalid at Rome, hardly as yet allowed 
to read or write at all. Too much importance ought not of course to 
be attached to these indications of the feelings of Londoners more 
than thirty years ago, but they can hardly be without some signi- 
ficance even now. 

The recent disclosure of systematic corruption in some parts of the 
administration of the Metropolitan Board of Works (though their chair- 
man and most of the members seem to have been personally untainted ) 
appears to have contributed even more than their costly mismanage- 
ment of other parts of their business, such as that of the sewerage, 
to dispose the Legislature to supersede them as speedily as possible. 
This seemingly accounts for the rapidity with which the clauses of the 
Local Government Bill relating to the metropolis were passed, and the 
comparatively small amount of discussion which they elicited. The 
feeling apparently was that almost any kind of body that could be 
proposed would be preferable to the one which had so discredited 
itself ; and that it would be better to accept the Government’s simple 
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scheme than to wait for a more carefully prepared one, or even to 
incur delay by discussing that at any length. Tome, the disclosures 
were not surprising. I had predicted, while the Metropolitan Local 
Management Act was under discussion in 1855, that the repre- 
sentative body established by it would do its work, especially as 
regards the sewers, extravagantly and ill, and I feared too probably 
not without jobbery. I must confess, however, that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, while verifying these, honourably falsified another 
of my anticipations. Judging from the line long taken by some of 
the London vestries, and especially by those of Marylebone and 
St. Pancras, who used to devote much time to questions of Imperial 
policy, domesti ad foreign, while shamefully neglecting their 
parochial business (as was shown, for instance, by the shocking 
mortality in their workhouses), I foretold that the Metropolitan 
Board would probably bestow much attention on Imperial politics. 
It must be entirely exonerated from ever having given any ground 
for complaint on that score. It should be remembered, however, that 
the body was not a very large one, and that its members were not 
directly chosen by the ratepayers—on the contrary, they were selected 
by the different vestries, which had been elected by the ratepayers. 

What I chiefly urged then, and have urged from time to time 
since whenever the question arose of superseding the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Corporation of the City by some new body 
or bodies, and what I earnestly urged in the House of Lords this 
year, was the danger (a very real one, I feel convinced) of giving to 
any one elective body representing the vast population concentrated 
round the seat of the Imperial Legislature and Executive a necessarily 
habitual undue political influence, and in particular cases a possibly, 
nay probably, overwhelming one. 

I wrote in 1854 that, before entering upon the question what kind 
of representative local self-government ought to be given to London, 
I felt I ought to inquire a little into the organisation of ancient and 
modern capitals. And I went on to say, ‘I find that the necessity 
of special legislation, or rather of State-regulation, for capitals, as 
distinguished from mere provincial towns, was distinctly recognised 
when Constantinople became the seat of the Eastern Empire—for, 
as such, that city had many of its local concerns regulated by the 
Emperors Theodosius, Justinian, and others in a series of laws hardly 
less exceptional and metropolitan in their character than those settled 
within the memory of men yet (in 1854) living by the founders of 
the federal government for their new capital, Washington.’ 

There is on this ‘the concurrent testimony of many countries and 
many ages.”? 

The state of things in London at the time of Lord George 
Gordon’s riots was too dissimilar to that in 1854 to allow me then to 
1 Representative Local Self-Government for the mcvropolis, 1854, p. 22. 
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cite them, so I only cited the example of Paris since the commence- 
ment of the Revolution at the end of the last century as a warning. 
But if I had written a little later I might have instanced the tumul- 
tuous outbreak which caused the sudden withdrawal of the Sunday 
Trading Bill in 1855, though it had passed through its earlier stages 
with little opposition. Eleven years later, in 1866, we had the 
Reform riots in Hyde Park, and the destruction of the railings 
there, and witnessed the attitude of the then Government, and espe- 
cially of the Home Secretary, on the occasion; nor should the mob’s 
triumphant window-breaking march through part of the West-end 
immediately after Mr. Gladstone’s resumption of office in 1886 be 
altogether forgotten. History becomes a mere ‘ld almanac if its 
examples and warnings are utterly unheeded. 

And now, having mentioned Paris, it may be well to describe 
very shortly what elaborate precautions were taken by King Louis 
Philippe and his ministers in 1834 to prevent any municipal body 
or official person there from being able to speak or act as the sole 
representative of the people of Paris. The duties discharged in the 
rest of France by the Crown-appointed préfet of a Department with his 
Conseil Général and Conseil Municipal, were carefully divided there 
between two highly paid Crown-appointed préfets. Those relating 
to municipal works, such as streets, buildings, sewerage, &c., were 
entrusted to the Préfet de la Seine and the Conseil Municipal ; 
while those relating to what may be called the municipal, as distin- 
guished from the national, government of persons in Paris, such as 
the management of the police and fire-brigade, the regulation ot 
prisons, vagrant asylums, and madhouses, and of the street traffic, 
vehicles, &c., were assigned to the Préfet de Police. 

That the King, who had taken such a share in the preparation of 
this able and ingenious plan for minimising the political influence, 
as distinguished from the administrative efficiency, of the municipal 
bodies and official persons engaged in the management of Paris, was 
nevertheless ignominiously dethroned only fourteen years after he 
had given the royal assent to it, when it had passed through both 
Chambers, seems justly attributable rather to his blindness and 
vacillation than to any defect in the law. Anyhow, there can be 
but little doubt that the Parisians have ceased to dominate over the 
rest of France at all in the way they at one time used. 

We have seen how a London mob more than thirty years ago 
induced the Legislature suddenly to reverse its action with regard 
to a particular measure. We have since seen it twice, at intervals of 
one and two decades respectively, for a short time successfully defy 
the law within a limited area, doing serious damage to property and 
causing much alarm. We have since, within this last year, seen 
illegal meetings held in Trafalgar Square, countenanced and attended 
by certain legislators, which required to be forcibly suppressed by the 
police—-that admirable force which has been happily left in London 
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by the Local Government Act, under the control of the Imperial 
Government, though an ex-Home Secretary (Sir W. Harcourt) at 
one time deprecated its being so. We have seen how popularly 
elected vestries have busied themselves with politics to the detri- 
ment of their parishes. What security can we feel that the Council 
of the County of London, the one body representing the whole popu- 
lation of the metropolis, might not at any moment take to doing 
the same, particularly after some step either in its administration or 
its expenditure had rightly or wrongly rendered its members for the 
time unpopular with their constituents? What security can we feel 
that they might not seek to divert public attention from the charge, 
just or unjust, of misfeasance, of malfeasance, or of nonfeasance, by 
debating and voting upon some exciting political question? If it 
did, such a body would speak, I fear, with a formidably potent voice 
to any Government and any Parliament. Divide et impera is a 
sound maxim. The First Napoleon truly said that what one body 
hated was another body. 

Happily in the case of London this resource is not difficult of 
application quite consistently with the spirit of the Local Government 
Act itself, and in strict conformity with precedents in it. Moreover, 
there is reason to believe that it would be likely to improve instead 
of impairing the working of the Act in the metropolis. 

If two distinct metropolitan county councils were established 
north and south of the Thames respectively, we should have two 
bodies, the smaller of which, the southern, would represent a popu- 
lation more than double that of Liverpool, the largest of any other 
county of acity in the kingdom. It would comprise, according to a 
Parliamentary return in July 1885, over 1,350,000 inhabitants—.e. 
just about one-third of those of the whole metropolis; while the 
northern would comprise about two-thirds, or, according to the same 
return, nearly, and by this time over, 2,700,000. 

It would seem pretty certain that, quite apart from the grave 
imperial considerations above urged, the management of the local 
business even of the smaller of these two divisions would be quite 
sufficient a charge for a county council; while the local business of 
4,000,000 would probably be decidedly too heavy for such a body. 
I do not know of any municipal business which London north and 
London south of the Thames could not, if so constituted, carry on, 
not only as well, but better, separately than jointly, except the 
following: the repair of the bridges over the Thames and of the roads 
upon them, the management of the Port of London, of the water-way 
of the Thames, and the regulation of the steamers and boats upon it, 
and of the public vehicles throughout the metropolis; and all these 
might be satisfactorily dealt with by a joint committee from both 
bodies. The natural jealousy between the two councils, which would 
impede their combining injuriously to put undue pressure upon the 
Government and Parliament, could cause very little inconvenience to 
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the inhabitants when thus limited in its administrative influence to 
such questions. For the water supply and gas supply on both sides 
of the river are in the hands of companies. 

I have alluded to precedents in the Act itself. Liverpool, with 
last year nearly 600,000 inhabitants, has Birkenhead, with then nearly 
100,000, lying opposite to it on the other side of the Mersey, an 
estuary wider indeed there than the Thames where the tunnel passes 
under it, but not too wide for those two northern towns to be con- 
nected by a tunnel. Manchester, with last year nearly 380,000 
inhabitants, is only divided from Salford, with then nearly 220,000, by 
the Irwell, a river very much smaller than the Thames. And yet 
each of these four towns had already a separate municipal govern- 
ment, and is made by the Act a separate borough county. 

If the experience of these separate municipalities in adjoining 
towns was unsatisfactory till this year, why were they not united by 
this Act, instead of having their separate existence distinctly recog- 
nised afresh and re-affirmed by it? If separation has hitherto worked 
satisfactorily in them, why should not the same principle on its own 
merits be applied to the metropolis, irrespective of the grave Imperial 
considerations above mentioned ? 

One comfort is, that if the Government and Parliament should 
hereafter come round to the view which I ventured to submit for their 
consideration, the passing of the present Act would not interpose any 
very serious obstacle to their carrying it into effect. Still I fear that 
in this, as in other cases of inconsiderate legislation, our posterity are 
likely to find themselves too deeply compromised by their fathers’ 
hasty steps to undertake hereafter to retrace them and adopt the 
prudent course which it would have been easy in the first instance 
to take. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 

I only hope that these apprehensions and predictions with regard 
to the working of this Act in the metropolis may not be as sadly 
verified hereafter as most of mine have been with regard to the costly 
and corrupt mismanagement of the metropolis by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works under the Act of 1855. 

But, after all, the population of London, now nearly four millions 
and a quarter, though slightly exceeding that of Scotland, and only 
falling short of that of Ireland now by rather over half a million, 
amounts to little more than one-seventh of the total population of 
England and Wales. To very many in London, and to most of the 
remaining six-sevenths, this measure seems likely to continue satis- 
factory and to be found to work fairly well. Whatever are therefore, 
in my opinion, its faults in dealing with the metropolis, I can end as 
I began, by saying that I conscientiously hail it as a whole, that I 
think it does great credit to the Government, and that I heartily 
rejoice at their having succeeded in passing it. 

FoRTESCUE. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLE. 


In a green and sheltered valley about nine miles to the south of 
Lake Erie, and at an elevation of nearly 800 feet above its surface, 
lies the little lake of Chautauqua, a sheet of water larger than 
Windermere, but in the eyes of an American a mere pond in 
comparison with its mighty neighbour. On the shores of this lake 
and on a plot of broken ground fenced off from the woods, and little 
more than 150 acres in extent, there is to be seen during the months 
of July and August a remarkable community of from eight to ten 
thousand persons. It is the Chautauqua Assembly or Summer 
School, and is the central or parent institution which has given birth 
and a common name to a number of more recent encampments, 
resembling it in their general purpose, and scattered about in various 
parts of the United States and of the Dominion of Canada. 

A casual visitor may easily be bewildered, and may find it 
difficult to give a coherent account of what is to be seen in this 
settlement. He is not sure whether he is in the midst of a religious 
meeting, a literary institute, or a picnic. Further inquiry makes 
him aware that Chautauqua has in it, indeed, the characteristics of 
all three, and of something more. If there were nothing more, he 
would find it hard to account for the visible consciousness of 
brotherhood, the loyalty to leaders, and the strong personal enthu- 
siasm which pervade the whole community. 

It is not a luxurious place. There is, it is true, a modest hotel 
for the use of those who make a short visit; but most of the 
residents are housed in frail cottages, in tents, in little huts or 
wooden houses, which are built for summer occupation only. Boat- 
ing, athletics, base-ball, and other innocent diversions are provided, 
and music and fireworks enliven the opening day and other festive 
occasions; but otherwise all the recreations are of a serious cast, 
and no intoxicating liquor is to be had within the precincts. 
Advantage has been taken of the curved slope of a hillside to form 
a large covered amphitheatre, open on all sides except that on which 
the organ and the dais are placed; and here is sitting room for at 
least 6,000 persons. Numerous meeting-rooms and class-rooms are 
scattered about. A rough but excellent wooden model of the 
Parthenon, without walls, is called the Hall of Philosophy, and 
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provides room in the midst of a pleasant academic grove for seven or 
eight hundred hearers. Along a shaded avenue there is a series of 
tablets reminding one of the stations in the Via Sacra ofsome Catholic 
convent, but arranged at distances corresponding to the several 
periods, and recording the chief events and dates of Roman history. 
In one part of the grounds there is a large relief model in earth of 
the Holy Land, as a help in teaching the geography of Bible scenes, 
and in another there are detached rooms set apart for particular 
studies, each supplied with its own apparatus and ,with the books of 
highest authority in its own department—e.g. for Latin and Greek, 
for French and German, for history, for political economy. There 
are schools of china painting, wood carving, and decorative design; 
others for stenography and the use of the type-writer; a printing 
press, and an editorial staff for a daily record of proceedings, and for 
the publication in full of all the most notable lectures and addresses ; 
a Kindergarten and a schoolroom, in which simple exercises lasting 
for an hour or two in each day are provided for the children of the 
community ; a singing school, an electrical laboratory, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, in which skilled professors of calisthenics are giving 
during successive hours of the day regular courses of physical 
instruction adapted to classes of different ages and of each sex ; and 
a normal class for teachers. It may be said generally that, though 
the forms of employment are very varied, intellectual activity in one 
form or other pervades the whole community. There are whole 
families in residence and many persons of mature age. One cannot 
say that everyone is a student, but everybody seems to be earnestly 
interested in something. No authoritative or dictatorial power 
is exercised or attempted. Once admitted within the precincts of 
the assembly by a moderate payment, every member finds himself 
welcomed in any room he chooses to enter. He probably cares 
about some one of the characteristic pursuits of the place, or he 
would not be in it at all. If he wishes to work laboriously at a 
difficult subject, he will find skilled professors at his service; if he 
cares only for the popular lectures and for the general companion- 
ship of persons of like tastes, and for the intellectual stimulus which 
the settlement affords, he is at liberty to confine himself to these. 
But it cannot be doubted that a visible seriousness of purpose cha- 
racterises the settlement, and that every member of it appears bent 
in some way or other on self-improvement. 

At its foundation in 1871 the Chautauqua Assembly was little 
more than a camp meeting for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Two years later the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent and Mr. Lewis Miller 
organised in connection with it a Sunday-school institute, a two- 
weeks session of lectures, normal lessons, sermons, devotional meet- 
ings, conferences, and illustrative lessons, interspersed with choral 
and other recreative exercises. The main purpose contemplated was 
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the improvement of the methods of Biblical teaching ; and the meet- 
ings were found to be very attractive to ministers and other Christian 
teachers, Soon, however, it was observed that all the persons who 
were thus attracted to the place for summer rest and congenial fellow- 
ship were not equally interested in Biblical study and in Sunday- 
school work ; and by degrees lectures on science, history, and other 
secular subjects were introduced, and new classes were formed. 
Among the earliest experiments was the Teacher’s Retreat, intended 
for the benefit of schoolmasters and mistresses who were willing to 
spend a portion of their summer vacation in the settlement; and 
who might, it was hoped, be quickened into new enthusiasm, and 
helped by collective reading and mutual conference to a better 
understanding of their profession and to a fuller knowledge of the 
subjects which they had to teach. This department has proved 
peculiarly attractive to a large number of teachers in American 
elementary schools who have received no regular normal training, 
and who greatly value a short course of lectures on the Kindergarten, 
on the teaching of language, on industrial and inventive drawing, on 
experimental science, or on psychology in its special relation to 
methods of teaching and of discipline. Out of this experiment there 
grew in a short time a Teacher’s Reading Union, an extension of the 
Retreat into a home circle for professional reading and study during 
the working months of the year. It suggests the names of suitable 
books, facilitates the circulation of them among the members, and 
provides three regular and several advanced courses of professional 
reading, supplementing the book work by written correspondence 
and records of experience, and by special counsels forwarded by the 
professors to registered members. For the annual fee of one dollar 
each member is entitled to receive during the year seven such com- 
munications in answer to questions, or in explanation of difficulties. 
But the happiest conception of the directors of the institute was 
that which shaped itself in 1878 as the Literary and Scientific 
Reading Circle. It is a company of readers who pledge themselves 
to study during the year some half-dozen chosen books, and to place 
themselves as far as possible in communication with others of like 
tastes who are pursuing the same course of reading. Above 100,000 
persons, nearly all of whom are adults, are now members of this 
‘circle.’ Many of them have never been at Chautauqua or taken 
any part in the business of its assemblies. They include workmen, 
farmers, servants, pioneers in the far west, apprentices, clerks, 
teachers, and mothers of families. The President and Chancellor of 
the institute are aided by a body of counsellors, all of whom are men 
of academic distinction and large social or religious influence ; and 
year by year lists of books are put forth comprising the best authori- 
ties in history, in economics, in astronomy, in physiology, in Biblical 
antiquity, or in general literature. The general aim is described as 
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that of an organisation designed to promote habits of reading in 
connection with the routine of daily life, especially among those 
whose early educational advantages have been small, so as to secure 
to them ‘the college student’s general outlook upon the world of 
life and letters, and to develop the habit of close, connected, and 
persistent thinking.’ The suggested course of reading is announced 
early in the year and particulars are published respecting the readiest 
and most economical way of procuring the books. In the autumn 
every member is furnished with a four-page memorandum or question 
paper, and he is advised to fill this up 2s each book is finished— 
from memory if possible, but, in any case, in his own words. These 
memoranda are rather of the nature of review sheets than examina- 
tion papers, and are retained by the student until the year’s course 
is finished. A small fee is charged sufficient to provide a fund or 
the central office in New Jersey, where a staff of qualified readers over- 
look the papers. To all who pursue the course during four years, and 
send in satisfactory papers, a certificate is granted constituting the 
member a graduate of the C.L.S. reading circle. In the ten years 
which have elapsed since the scheme was started, more than 14,000 
persons have fulfilled this condition, and many of them have since 
entered upon careers of advanced study. 

In practice, the plan has been found to adapt itself to very 
varied circumstances and conditions. When the members of a circle 
reside in a large town, they arrange to meet together for mutual 
help and encouragement, and for the discussion of the subject of the 
book; and they generally contrive to enlist a university professor, 
the master of a high school, or other scholarly neighbour, to give one 
or two lectures on the subject of the year’s reading. In remoter 
places, groups of three or more persons arrange for occasional meet- 
ings at each other’s houses, for the purpose of reading the book aloud 
in turns and questioning each other on its contents. But a con- 
siderable number of the readers consists of solitary students. I was 
present at one of Dr. Vincent’s ‘Round Table conferences,’ which 
was attended by several hundred members, one afternoon at Chau- 
tauqua. Incidentally he asked in succession those readers to stand 
up who belonged to groups of more than twenty, of less than twenty 
and more than ten, of six and of three, and lastly those who worked 
entirely without aid or companionship. About forty responded to 
this last invitation. But all seemed keenly interested in the dis- 
cussion of means for extending the brotherhood and for increasing 
its usefulness. Questions were proposed, opinions were freely 
invited and offered respecting the choice of books and the best mode 
of reading them ; and it was evident that the members were helped 
and strengthened, not only by the guidance they received from head- 
quarters, but by the sense of comradeship, and by the knowledge 
that, however remote from each other, all the brethren and sisters of 
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the C.L.S.C. were reading the same books, thinking about the same 
subjects, and sharing common aspirations. 

Two or three years’ trial of the ‘reading circle’ experiment made 
the promoters of the undertaking acquainted with a new want which 
was not supplied by that organisation, and which suggested the pro- 
vision of new machinery. Among the readers it was found that 
there were many earnest students living out of the reach of ordinary 
educational advantages, but disposed to work harder and to read 
more systematically than the members of the reading circles. Among 
these were some of the better class of skilled workmen, some parents 
who expressed a wish to learn more about the subjects their children 
were studying at high schools, and to afford them help, and many 
teachers and ministers of religion working in comparative isolation 
and in sparsely peopled regions. For these a new department was 
formed under the name of the College of Liberal Arts, with its head- 
quarters at the Annual Assembly, but with plans for directing the 
studies of those who are unable to attend the meetings. The 
services of professors from Yale, from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity at Baltimore, and other colleges of the highest repute, were 
secured, and classes were formed for English philology, for 
German, French, and Latin and Hebrew, for mathematics and 
physics, for history, mental philosophy, literature, and economics. 
The anxiety of the founders to avoid any collision of interests or 
rivalry with existing institutions is shown by the regulation which 
excludes from the classes not only all persons who are members 
of colleges, but all who live within reach of ordinary academic in- 
struction. Between seven and eight hundred secluded students who 
fulfil these conditions are attached to the college, and are carrying 
on regular and somewhat severe courses of reading under its 
guidance throughout the year. They pay a fee of five dollars per 
annum for each subject which they take up, and no one student is 
permitted to undertake more than two subjects at atime. A member 
is entitled (1) to summer instruction for about six weeks at the 
place of assembly, with reading and exercises under the eye of the 
professor. This, though recommended, is not enforced, and in 
practice not more than one-fourth of the students are able to avail 
themselves of the privilege. (2) A list of books and authorities and 
directions as to order and method of study. (3) A weekly paper of 
questions and suggestions from the professor during forty weeks in 
the year ; the answers being revised and corrected by him and sent 
back to the student. (4) A written examination at the end of the 
course. ‘Ine testimony of such men as Professors H. B. Adams and 
Ely, of Baltimore, and Professor Harper, of Yale, as to the working of 
this plan is very striking, and all the more so because these eminent 
teachers are in constant contact with regular students in two of the 
principal seats of learning in the Union. They assure me that these 
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sequestered students, many of whom they have never even seen in 
the class, evince an earnestness in the pursuit of knowledge, a skill 
in putting pertinent questions, and a thoroughness and intelligence, 
which would do credit to learners under any conditions. And the 
fact that all the work has to be done in writing challenges and renders 
necessary greater accuracy than is often attained by ordinary 
students, and goes far to compensate for the lack of oral communi- 
cation. The results attained are often, in the opinion of these 
experts, not less valuable than those secured in a place of regular 
academic discipline and study. 

It will thus be seen that the Assembly is not a mere local insti- 
tution, but that its influence extends far and wide over the American 
continent. But Chautauqua itself is nevertheless a centre of much 
animated and joyous activity, and furnishes to the stranger a curious 
and most interesting study. The record of a single day’s programme 
will suffice. At eight o’clock the professors meet their classes in the 
College of Liberal Arts; and at the same time the boys’ and girls’ 
class meets for Bible lessons and illustrations, with singing and 
recitation. There are in the course of the morning chorus drill, an ad- 
vanced normal class for teachers, and a series of physical exercises in 
the gymnasium. At eleven there is a lecture in the amphitheatre on 
English literature, one of a series delivered by a skilled professor on 
the writers of the Queen Anne period. It is attended by at least 
2,000 persons. In the afternoon, besides the art classes, the practice 
in shorthand and in type-writing, there is an explanatory lecture on the 
model of Jerusalem, a lecture in the Hall of Philosophy, on Goethe, 
or ‘on the relation of the study of literature to the work of a busy life ;’ 
and a series of separate conferences on temperance, on various forms 
of missionary and religious enterprise, and on the reading circle 
itself. In the evening the great amphitheatre is crowded for a 
concert, a stirring address on American history and progress, or the 
description of a journey in foreign lands, concluding perhaps with the 
simple and touching Chautauqua liturgy and hymns, in which all the 
members join with much heartiness. 

Thus out of a Methodist camp meeting, which at first had a 
purely religious character and aim, there has grown, by a process of 
rather rapid evolution, an institution exercising a far-reaching influ- 
ence on the intellectual life of America, and fulfilling purposes which 
its original founders never contemplated. But, as will have been seen, 
the special religious cachet or characteristic note of the Assembly 
still dominates it and its work. A large proportion of its members, 
especially those who actually attend the meetings of the Assembly, 
are connected with Evangelical Churches and interested more or less 
in religious work. But no attempt has been made to turn the insti- 
tution into a religious propaganda, and although devotiona meetings 
for the several sections of Protestant Christians are largely attended 
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and are evidently valued, it would be difficult to detect a sign of the 
predominance of any one religious society over another. 

The republicanism of America is nowise more conspicuously mani- 
fest than in its religious institutions. As there is no established church, 
there is nodissent. Conformist and Nonconformist are unintelligible 
terms to an American, because there is no one body of religious pro- 
fessors which can claim precedence, nor any which is entitled to give 
itself airs of social superiority. At great public ceremonials at 
Washington, or at the Fourth of July celebrations, it is usual to 
commence with simple religious exercises, and these are as often 
conducted by a Methodist, a Baptist, or a Unitarian as by a minister 
of the Episcopal Church. At the University of Harvard there is a 
rota of six preachers, who address the students in the college chapel 
on the Sundays, in term time, and of these two are Episcopalian 
clergymen, two are Unitarians, and one, if I remember right, is a 
Presbyterian, and a sixth is a Congregationalist. For purposes of 
religious worship, the students, of course, attend the services preferred 
by their parents, but the University preachers are always selected 
from among the most conspicuous and learned exponents of religious 
thought in the country. To an American there seems nothing strange 
or incongruous in this. Nor, in fact, is the Harvard student in any 
greater danger of being religiously unsettled or distracted than if 
he were in Oxford or Cambridge, and listened in succession to four 
courses of Bampton Lectures, or heard in the University pulpit 
sermons from Dean Burgon, Dr. Abbott, Bishop Temple, and Canon 
Liddon. And the catholicity or religious equality which prevails at 
Chautauqua is shown in this, that while during the week the members 
of the several churches meet in sections for worship and conference, 
the whole community crowds into the great amphitheatre on Sunday 
to listen to preachers so divided in theology, but so thoroughly in 
sympathy with all the best religious and intellectual aspirations of the 
people, as Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, and Bishop Vincent. 

It is, of course, very easy to find many things to criticise in so 
complex and multiform an organisation as this. A fastidious 
academic cynic is struck by its irregular and unorthodox character, 
and is fain to regard it as bearing the same relation to a really learned 
society that the Salvation Army bears to the regularly organised and 
decorous churches. He may urge with some truth that there is a 
good deal of superficial reading encouraged by the circles; that 
many of the members are not real students; and that the power to 
write papers which may perchance be copied from books or prepared 
with the help of others is no true test of the student’s own applica- 
tion or knowledge. But even he will admit that the plan provides in 
thousands of cases half a loaf to those who otherwise would have no 
bread, and that this half is often rendered so palatable that it excites 
appetite and encourages effort to obtain more. And the objection to 
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the inadequacy of the test applied to the students’ knowledge is best 
met by considering that the whole organisation exists for the en- 
couragement of voluntary effort, not for the detection of ignorance, 
for the award of prizes, or for granting distinction to intellectual 
athletes. The certificates given to those who have completed a four 
years’ course are not degrees or honours which have any value in the 
educational market or as passports to lucrative employment. They 
are simply attestations of membership in a mutual improvement 
society. Entrance into this society is purely voluntary. Hence the 
checks and precautions which are lawful in a college examination 
would here be wholly superfluous. For the purpose contemplated, 
it matters little whether the written paper is wholly original or not, 
whether it is prepared with or without reference to a dictionary or a 
text-book. The person who joins the reading circle has no interest 
in deceiving the examiner or himself. . His only motive in joining it 
is the desire to learn ; and so long as he cares enough about a serious 
subject to read a good book upon it, and to write out in his own hand 
a summary of its contents or a criticism upon them, the object is 
attained. To him ‘a little knowledge is’ not ‘a dangerous thing,’ 
because he knows it to be a little, and is under no temptation to 
mistake it for much. 

Even the more systematic and hard-working students of the 
‘College of Liberal Arts’ have little to gain by joining it except the 
exceeding great reward of the knowledge and the discipline for itself. 
It is true that the degree-conferring power, so lavishly granted by 
the States of the Union that it is computed at least 500 American 
institutions have the legal right to award the degree of B.A., has 
also been formally extended in a charter by the State of New York 
to the Chautauqua ‘ University.’ Under the provisions of this 
charter, the authorities of the Assembly can, if they please, grant 
academic titles to the students who, having pursued the advanced 
courses during a term of years, satisfy the professors at the final ex- 
amination. But hitherto the authorities have with a wise self- 
restraint abstained from exercising this power. It may be hoped that 
in the interests of Chautauqua no less than in the general interests of 
learning, this judicious policy may be continued. The raison @étre 
of the institution would disappear if competition with regular 
academic bodies were once attempted. A few students who merely 
wished for a degree might be tempted to call themselves members, 
and perhaps to send in papers which were not honestly the result 
of their own efforts. The ordinary tests of the genuineness of their 
acquisitions would in the case of persons at a distance be difficult to 
apply, and great abuses might arise. Considering how valueless an 
ordinary degree in arts is throughout the States, owing to the heed- 
less way in which the right to confer it has been granted to hosts of 
inferior institutions, the Chautauqua graduate, whose chief object is 
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the enrichment and the discipline of his own mind, may be well con- 
tent if he secures these, and has no other external reward than the 
seal of membership and the approbation of his instructor. 

Of the value of an institution such as I have described, and of its 
probable influence on the social and intellectual life of the nation, it 
were superfluous to speak in detail. One may say generally that it 
has been the means of illuminating hundreds of homes, that it has 
brought better books on to the shelves, better pictures to the walls, 
and better talk to the fireside. Its immediate influence has been 
more felt by adults than by the very young; but indirectly it has 
greatly helped forward the work of the public school, by awakening 
among parents a more intelligent interest in the studies pursued by 
their children. Young and old have been aided by it in the acquire- 
ment of self-knowledge, and in gaining wider views of life, higher 
aims, and purer tastes. I was told by an eminent merchant in one 
of the great cities of the west that he had among his business 
colleagues a man of mature age, who had long been conscious of the 
deficiencies in his early education, but had been perplexed in the 
effort to find the help and guidance he needed. Accident made him 
acquainted with the Chautauqua reading circle. He joined it, read 
the books, availed himself of the directions he received, and employed 
his leisure in preparing the prescribed papers. Joining the class was, 
he said, one of the most memorable events in his life—it was a source 
of inspiration and enjoyment, it had made him more efficient in his 
business, more serious and self-respecting in his home. ‘ My reading,’ 
says a student in Ohio, ‘has hitherto been too careless and without 
sufficient thought. I realise an immense benefit from my present 
systematic course.’ ‘ The Chautauqua reading,’ writes one of the female 
members, ‘ has been a godsend to me, for, confined almost entirely to 
the house and often to my room, it has passed away many otherwise 
lonely hours.’ ‘Iam engaged,’ says a young man, ‘ from 8.15 a.M. to 
6 P.M. in a store, and my chief time for reading the C.L.S.C. 
course is when I ride to and from the store twenty minutes 
each day, and during noon-hour. I think I never enjoyed reading 
so much in my life.’ A member who afterwards became a minister of 
religion wrote to say, ‘I cannot afford to give up the course of the 
C.L.S.C. It gives me a leverage upon the younger members of 
my congregation.’ From a lady in the country comes the candid 
confession: ‘It gives me courage to feel that, although I am 
forty-five years old, I ama scholar, and am in a school and really 
learning something. My chance for school education was but little. 
After I was twelve years old I stayed at home and worked in the 
summer, and had only three or four months of schooling in winter. 
I can now appreciate what it is to have a course of reading laid out 
for me.’ Testimony of this kind, with an unmistakable ring of genu- 
ineness in it, comes in great abundance to the secretary every year. 
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It leaves little room to doubt that many households have been cheered 
and ennobled by means of this institution; that it has supplied a 
want which no other agency was able to meet; and that it has given 
to many a lonely student not only knowledge, but a truer ideal of 
life and of duty. Among those who have watched the whole move- 
ment with sympathetic interest, and rendered it substantial service, 
is Dr. Phillips Brooks, the eminent Boston scholar and preacher, 
whose voice has been heard with delight by many Englishmen on the 
too rare occasions of his appearance in Westminster Abbey and 
London churches. There is no one less likely than he to be be- 
trayed into rhetorical exaggeration, and the words of an address 
he gave to the assembled Chautauquans may be fitly quoted here, as 
embodying an accurate and yet a generous estimate of the influence 
exerted by the institution. ‘I see,’ he says, 

busy households where the daily care has been lightened and inspired by the 
few moments caught every day for earnest study. I see chambers which a single 
open book fills with light like a burning candle. I see workshops where the 
toil is all the more faithful because of the higher ambition which fills the toiler’s 
heart. I see parents and children drawn closer to one another in their common 
pursuit of the same truth, their common delight in the same ideas, I see hearts 
young and old kindling with deepened insights into life and broadening with 
enlarged outlooks over the richness of history and the beauty of the world. Happy 
fellowships in study, self-conquests, self-discoveries, brave resolutions, faithful 
devotions to ideals and hopes—all these I see as I look abroad upon this multitude 
of faces of the students of the great College of Chautauqua. 


To an Englishman who takes any interest in the social and in- 
tellectual improvement of his own countrymen, the curious pheno- 
mena presented in so characteristic an American institution as 
Chautauqua are animating and significant. They suggest the ob- 
vious question, ‘ How far is such a movement imitable or worthy of 
imitation on this side of the Atlantic?’ Considerations of climate and 
the difficulty of procuring ground render wellnigh impossible the 
camping out of large numbers in England. Moreover, the American 
loves conventions, and has a genius for organising them, and in this 
respect he differs materially from his English cousin. And it need not 
be said that a meeting of this peculiar type, strongly impressed with a 
religious character, yet recognising all Christian communities and 
their pastors as on a footing of perfect social equality, is very unlikely 
to secure the hearty co-operation of ministers of religion, especially 
those of the Established Church. For good or evil, the conditions of 
religious life and organisation in England have been so far shaped by 
our history and traditions as to render the establishment of a demo- 
cratic institution of this kindi mpracticable. Nor does it seem to me 
that the innocent ritual and ceremonial—the badges, the seals, the 
processions and social gatherings, by which in America the spirit 
of camaraderie among the Chautauquans is encouraged and their 
loyalty to the institution is maintained—are wholly suited to Eng- 
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lish soil or manners. Every nation must work out its own pro- 
blems for itself, not by imitation, but by respectful study of valuable 
experiments abroad, and by adapting what is good in those experi- 
ments to the genius, circumstances, and needs of its own people. 
An admirable device was adopted at the suggestion of Mr. Barnett 
and the Toynbee Hall settlers three years ago, by means of which 
a company of elementary teachers was invited to reside in Oxford 
for a few days in the long vacation, and was helped to make the 
visit instructive as well as recreative. This year 900 young 
people, students in the various local classes of the University Extension 
Lecturers, were housed in Oxford for a fortnight in the long vacation, 
and received during that time from professors and others regular 
courses of lectures, besides the help and stimulus of companionship 
and access to libraries and to college buildings. We in England 
possess an advantage here which our Transatlantic brethren do not 
share. We have in Oxford and Cambridge venerable halls, libraries, 
chapels, gardens, rich with the memories of famous men and with the 
traditions of a thousand years, and these are well-nigh empty and 
useless during nearly the half of every year. For the Summer 
School, for the Teachers’ Retreat, for the solace and intellectual refresh- 
ment of hard-worked men, who would enjoy a short seclusion under 
the shelter of academic bowers, and would be the richer for breathing 
even for a time the atmosphere of an ancient seat of learning, Oxford 
and Cambridge are clearly more appropriate than any encampment 
in the woods. But the full use of these hitherto undeveloped re- 
sources is not to be found in the gathering of large miscellaneous 
crowds of pleasure-seekers in the vacation, but rather in the offer of 
guidance and inspiration to little bands of picked students from time 
to time, and by prudently and yet generously following up the prece- 
dent so happily set last August by the authorities of Oxford. 

The University Extension Lecture system is an experiment of 
the highest promise, and there is little or nothing analogous to it in 
the United States. The sort of missionary enterprise which the 
ancieut universities have of late so honourably undertaken, and by 
which skilled lecturers form classes to give courses of instruction in pro- 
vincial towns, has already proved a powerful agency for the encourage- 
ment of study in places hitherto sadly lacking in intellectual activity. 
But the warmest supporters of this enterprise express disappoint- 
ment at the fugitive and superficial character of the results attained. 
The lecturer concludes his course, reads the papers of those of his 
hearers who choose to write them, awards certificates, and the trans- 
action isan end. What is wanted here is some permanent arrange- 
ment which shall survive the period of the lecturer’s visit, and 
shall strengthen those habits of reading and inquiry which his visit 
has helped to form. And here the American experience becomes 
highly suggestive. Every single course of University Extension 
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lectures should become the parent of a reading circle which 
might at least be held together until its members had completed, 
either singly or in companies, the perusal of a prescribed number of 
the best books. Part of the needful organisation already exists 
wherever a local committee has been formed to guarantee the pay- 
ment of expenses and to make the public announcements. A very 
slight extension of the province and influence of these committees 
would enable them to co-operate with the universities in the fulfil- 
ment of a still larger work. The Oxford meeting, recently held 
under the presidency of the Head Master of Rugby, and with the 
countenance of the Master of Balliol, Lord Ripon, Mr. Brook 
Lambert, Dr. J. B. Paton, and other influential persons, contemplated 
the formation of a ‘ Home Reading Society ’ which will, if successful, 
extend its influence to many persons and regions, at present un- 
touched by university lectures, and become a great instrument for 
intellectual culture, and an aid to self-improvement, among 
secluded students all over the country. 

The conditions necessary for the complete success of such an 
enterprise are easily set down on paper, but are not easy in their 
practical fulfilment. There is need of a strong central administra- 
tion, and if possible still greater need for wise and energetic local 
co-operation. It is essential that the body which undertakes the 
delicate task of putting forth lists of books, counsels for private read- 
ing, references, memoranda, questions, and the like should be a body 
possessing the public confidence, and yet able to devote much time 
and thought, at least in the first instance, to the detailed organisa- 
tion of the plan. Such a body, a syndicate or delegacy, could be 
formed in no better way than by the joint action of the Universities. 
But a constitution purely academic and clerical would be on too 
narrow a basis to secure the hearty sympathy of all the classes whose 
concurrence is to be desired. The more intelligent of the working 
men would like to recognise in the list of the governing body the 
names of some conspicuous men of science. And there is a very 
large class of persons who would from the first be alienated from a 
movement which was not countenanced and guided by at least one 
or two leading representatives of the Nonconformist press or pulpit.! 
It is scarcely less essential that the central body when constituted 
should be helped by efficient local secretaries and committees. 
Scattered all over England, in manors and in parsonages, as well as in 
the great towns, are many persons of leisure and of scholarly tastes, 
who would rejoice to render service, if only the way were made clear 
to them and definite directions were issued for their guidance. 


1 Since this article was written I have seen the programme just issued from 
Oxford of the ‘Home Reading circles.’ For the reasons given above, the scheme 
appears to me deficient in breadth and comprehensiveness, and likely to reach a 
section only of the persons best worth reaching. But the experiment is an honourable 
and hopeful one, and will doubtless effect great good. The Secretary is M. E. Sadler, 
M.A., Examination Schools, Oxford. 
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It may be doubted whether any of us have ever yet realised the 
enormous change which has taken place in the conditions of national 
progress by the multiplication and diffusion of cheap books. To the 
end of time, oral teaching, actual contact with inspiring and accom- 
plished instructors, will always be the most effective instrument of 
such progress. But the modern press and the modern facilities for 
written communication have made the personal influence of the 
living teacher, not absolutely, but relatively less essential than before. 
The student who cannot enter a college, who is poor and isolated, 
and anxious to improve his own mind, has now a better chance of 
obtaining systematic intellectual discipline than in any former period 
in history. The press teems with the help he wants. The enterprise 
of such publishers as Messrs. Cassell and Routledge has reproduced 
at a cheap rate much of our older and more permanent literature, 
which hitherto had only been accessible to rich men and _ professed 
scholars. Good public libraries, amply stored with the best authori- 
ties and books of reference, are now open in nearly all our large 
towns, and afford facilities either for quiet reading in the library 
itself, or for loan and home study. Readers are multiplying daily ; 
but they wan guidance, help, plan, some principle of selection, 
some purpose and method in study, some safeguard against the fatal 
habit of letting the mind drift about aimlessly, and permitting itself 
to be influenced by whatever books happen to come nearest, whether 
good or bad. 

Mere school lessons are apt to be unsatisfying and their results 
evanescent. A good deal of nonsense is often uttered on this theme 
by those who for any reason wish to discredit our system of primary 
education. Even the Royal Commission recently charged with the 
duty of inquiring into the working of that system has thought it 
right to put on record a statement, which in one sense is a pointless 
truism, but which, as a critical comment upon the work done by our 
elementary teachers, is, to say the least, fallacious, if not unjust. 
The report says: ‘ Many of the children (in the elementary schools) 
lose with extraordinary rapidity after leaving school the knowledge 
which has been so laboriously and expensively imparted to them.’ 
Of course they do. So do the scholars in high schools and grammar 
schools, in lycées and gymnasien. So do the men who learn Greek 
and mathematics at the universities, and the congregations that hear 
sermons every Sunday. But this does not prove that the method of 
instruction was unskilful, or even that the instruction itself was not 
the best and most appropriate which could have been given at the 
time. It simply proves that, owing to some cause or other, the thing 
learned has not been pursued afterwards or rendered permanent by 
further reading and reflection. And this happens constantly among 
learners of all ranks and ages. There is not the smallest evidence 
to prove that it happens oftener among the children of elementary 
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schools than among persons taught under other conditions. At least 
those children learn to read and write, to know something of the use 
of figures, of the world in which they live, and of the language they 
employ. What is wanted in their case, as in that of all students, 
high and low alike, is some inducement to make use of power after 
it is acquired, and to build a solid structure upon the foundation 
once laid. Where such inducement exists, the boy who has ‘ passed 
his standards’ in the humblest village school in England will be 
found to have gained an effective start. Where it does not exist, the 
teaching of the best conceivable school will soon drop out of use and 
memory. Contrivances for prolonging the period of instruction and 
for supplementing such instruction by encouraging right ambition 
and personal effort are the chief desiderata of our age. Public 
libraries, evening classes, art galleries, continuation schools, univer- 
sity extension lectures, correspondence classes, reading circles, are 
all in their way helpful to this end. No one of these remedies is a 
panacea. No one of them is equally applicable to all places and 
circumstances. But there is not a parish in England so unfavour- 
ably conditioned that one or more of them might not be tried in it 
with advantage. And it is by the multiplication of such agencies, 
and not by disparaging the work already done in the common 
schools, that the true social reformer will do the greatest service. 
No doubt the methods of instruction in all our schools, higher and 
lower, are capable of indefinite improvement ; but when they shall 
have been improved to the uttermost it will still remain true that the 
best part of the education of every man is that of his home and 
his daily life, and must be found in his social intercourse, in the 
books he reads, and in the pursuits he enjoys, in the nurture of his 
own thoughts, in the cherishing of high ideals, in the steadfast and 
strenuous cultivation of the faculties he possesses. Chautauqua does 
not profess to do much in a direct way for the young who are in 
statu pupillart. Her work lies mainly among those who are already 
engaged in the struggle of life, and who are conscious of the respon- 
sibility of managing their own lives and fashioning their own 
characters. It is to her honour that she has sought out a hundred 
thousand such persons and given them some of the help and 
encouragement they craved. But the experiment is comparatively 
new, and awaits further development. Already it has revealed the 
fact that there is a large and promising field of educational enter- 
prise yet open, and hitherto very imperfectly tilled. And this fact 
alone inspires me with the hope that the brief record of my recent 
observations at Chautauqua Lake may not prove wholly without use 
and suggestiveness to some of our philanthropists at home. 


J. G. FiTcu. 





THE WAGNER BUBBLE. 


TuHOsE familiar with the musical life and the crazes of society about 
ten or fifteen years ago, will remember the extraordinary interest 
which attached to the personality and writings of Richard Wagner the 
composer. We were asked to believe by his numerous worshippers 
that Beethoven, Handel, Bach, and all the great musicians, his pre- 
cursors, were as nothing to him; that he had brought to a close the 
old dispensation of art and had swept it away, inaugurating at the 
same time a new era of untold promise in music and poetry. ‘He is 
the messiah of a new age,’ ‘ He is the pioneer of a great universal art 
which shall be common to all humanity,’ ‘ Musicians, with their poor 
interests centred on keys and catgut, are infinitely inferior beings to 
our great high priest, who should rather rank on the same altitude 
as the time-honoured founders of new religions ’"—these are but a 
small flavour of the inflated adulation which was disseminated on 
all sides, in newspapers, reviews, and books. The craze had reached 
that height when all opposition ceases; and society at large, without 
actually joining in the propaganda, rendered an otiose assent to most 
of the propositions, and at least decided to indulge in a mild expec- 
tancy that something astonishing one day would follow. The apostles 
of the Wagnerian gospel, who at that time swarmed in London, and 
seemed, in addition to their ubiquity in company, to have mouo- 
polised most of the channels of ordinary musical opinion in the press 
and in the lecture hall, were furnished with very good qualifications 
for recommending irresistibly their views. They were nearly all 
Germans—a guarantee of superior musical culture. They often 
stumbled in their English—a reason for according them an attentive 
hearing. They expounded their opinions, not in the language of 
ordinary life, but in the terminology of their national philosophy 
awkwardly rendered into our vernacular, and sent away their listener 
entirely mystified and prepared to find their theories very deep, 
simply because they were wondrously dark. Under these combined 
influences the Wagner bubble was blown to a portentous size, and 
mankind at large were waiting patiently to see some signs of its 
influence on the common practice of the art of music. Yet none 
appeared. Music went one way; Wagner went another. Music 
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plodded on earth ; Wagner soared to the clouds. He has never been 
able to touch it, from the first day of his career to the last. And, 
what is a fitting pendant to the story, the Wagner bubble has burst, 
and music still remains. 

At this distance of time, and now that all the animosities excited 
by the propaganda have been allayed, we can most appropriately 
investigate that singular aberration of musical art known by the 
name of Wagnerism, and without much difficulty determine its 
causes, its weakness, and the necessary reason of its decline. Like 
most aspirants, at the beginning of a literary or artistic career, 
young Wagner found himself very far from hitting the exact 
style of writing which happened to be in vogue. He made 
several attempts to do so, but all alike resulted in deplorable failure. 
Had his genius been that of a true artist, he would still have con- 
tinued until he had subdued the wilfulness of his thoughts and 
taught them to travel in that groove which the cultivated world of 
the time had agreed to admire as the true one. But he was by 
nature a man of action rather than a studious and retiring composer. 
His bent was exceedingly polemical. He would have made an ex- 
cellent controversialist, and it was only through a caprice of destiny 
that he was a musician. Accordingly, instead of patiently curing 
his oddities and defects, and seeking to win the world’s favour as 
other men do, he boldly threw down the gauntlet to his art with a 
sublime audacity, and proclaimed that all else was wrong, and that 
what he wrote alone was right. Conscious in his heart of his own 
musical weakness, though blazoning it as strength to the world, he 
felt himself led to the sphere of opera-writing rather than the pure 
air of the concert room, where music stands alone on its own merits 
without any side-lights or extraneous issues to hide its possible 
blemishes. On the opera therefore he planted his banner, and being 
now on the safest ground which the compass of the art could afford 
him, from his entrenchments he issued his first controversial thesis, 
which is as remarkable for its narrowness as it is almost brutally 
clear in its origin. He proclaimed that all music except operatic 
music was now at an end. Henceforth music pure and simple might 
as well cease to be written, for there was nothing in it. The opera, 
and the opera alone, was the hope of the music of the future. Such 
astounding audacity from the lips of any other man would have been 
scouted and have brought eternal ridicule on its propounder. But 
in the case of Wagner, with such passion did he defend his obstinate 
opinions, that he actually persuaded a number of well-meaning 
persons to believe him. The situation would be a parallel one if in 
literature a dramatist were to arise who declared that all poetry must 
and would cease, except that which was written for the stage. How 
many converts would he make? Yet Wagner, with his great contro- 
versial powers, made many. 

Agreed, then, that henceforward the opera alone is worth the 
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attention of musicians. Behold him settled down to opera in earnest. 
And now woe betide the luckless opera-writers who have hitherto 
plied their inoffensive trade in all good faith and tranquillity! For 
have they not a sort of iconoclastic Knox among them, a terrible 
spoiler of happiness, who will very soon bring the whole peaceful 
structure of their house thundering down about their ears? Wagner 
tried opera-writing for some time, and found he could not do it. He 
was as unsuccessful in this second venture of his as he had been 
before in the case of music. He therefore issued a second thesis, 
which he was prepared to defend against the whole world, to the 
effect that operas henceforth must cease among men, and that 
their place must be taken by a new sort of production which was 
the offspring of his own brain, and to which he gave the name of 
musical drama. There was too much music in the opera as he 
found it: he was anxious to pare down the poor art of sound to the 
smallest possible dimensions, and by throwing the principal stress 
on the acting, the poetry, and the scenery, he could achieve his end. 
Henceforth, therefore, musical drama and no opera. We believe 
that, had the field of music been sufficiently wide for him to have 
ranged at will over it indefinitely, he would have passed from edifice 
to.edifice, dismantling each before he left it, and so continued rest- 
lessly his whole life long. But as the poor art is limited in its 
possessions to two tenements alone, he was forced to pause at the 
second one; and after the dismantling process was over, since he 
had resolved to take up his abode there, he must attempt to furnish 
it for his own use. 

He now, then, in his crusade of controversy passed from gene- 
ralities to particulars, and, taking the opera as his theme, discoursed 
on the subject in many books, with the view of proving that all 
existing operas had been written on a wrong system. Is it natural, 
he asked, that the recitative, which is, so to speak, the language 
of the play, should be interrupted every now and then by an air, as 
if it were the custom in everyday life for people to use two separate 
forms of expression? Is it natural for a singer, when he is singing 
this unnatural air, to leave the rest of the actors and, coming to the 
verge of the footlights, to open his chest and throw his arms about 
like wings or sails? Is it natural for a chorus, say of courtiers or of 
peasants, to stand in rows round the side-scenes stock-still, with their 
eyes towards the roof, and thus sing the music of their parts, instead 
of walking about in easy attitudes or trooping in crowds hither and 
thither, as courtiers and peasants respectively do, and by these 
means giving an air of reality to their representation? These 
questions, like so many of Wagner’s narrow objections, might easily 
be met by reasons far more convincing than his doubts, and which 
are particularly valuable to enunciate, because, as we say, music— 
and the opera in particular—after the severe shake it received from 
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his attacks, is now following its old beaten path again, and deserves 
to have its course justified. All these oddities of the operatic style, 
though very unnatural to life or even to spoken drama, are ex- 
ceedingly naturai to music. That the recitative should be interrupted 
every now and then by an air is simply saying that musica} 
utterance will travel for a time in tones but little different from 
those of declamatory speech; but every now and then it reaches a 
height of emotion, and breaks out naturally into a melodious song— 
the ecstasy of utterance and the best beauty for man’s ear to listen 
to. Ifa tenor, leaving his devoted lover at the back of the stage, 
comes obtrusively to the front and addresses his song of rapture 
not to her, but to the roof, it is plain that he is committing a very 
venial inaccuracy; for by these means he can get his voice out and 
send it ringing through the house—whereas, if he were bending 
over a lady, as lovers do, his best tones would impinge on the floor 
of the stage. And as to his arms—if by flinging them about he is 
enabled to open his chest better, we must not complain, for we have 
come to hear quite half as much as we have come to see. The 
same remarks will apply to the chorus, who, being inferior singers, 
ought surely to be allowed the best possible attitude for making 
their voices tell—which moving about and making bows is certainly 
not. But to none of these so simple and obvious reasons does our 
Knox of music pay any attention. He does not even treat the things. 
as the trifles that they are; but, his attention having been arrested 
by them, magnifies the motes to mountains, and acts accordingly. 
‘ Away with all these things from my opera, or rather my musical 
drama, as it henceforth shall be! Sweep t clean of all abuses 
and unnatural ingredients whatsoever.’ The mere sweeping away of 
these three peccadilloes might seem a simple thing enough ; but 
let us see in what a dilemma it involved Wagner. For, first, the 
elimination of airs was to condemn his operas to one eternal 
monotonous recitative. The prohibition of singing ‘ to the house’ was 
to mar half the best effects of his vocalists. The inspiration of life 
and activity into the chorus was to render their singing terribly 
unsteady, and to make complicated contrapuntal passages quite out 
of the question. 

Having caused sufficient disturbance in the ranks of the old- 
fashioned composers by such propositions as these, which seemed to 
them to be tantamount to the annihilation of all operatic form and 
the entire destruction of the lyric art—for if airs, their dearly loved 
and delightful airs, on which they wasted all their honey, were to be 
supplanted, or even curtailed, there was but little more left that was 
worth preserving—he stole a march upon them from a new and 
totally unexpected quarter, by the announcement of a thesis the 
like of which had never been heard in the annals of the art before. 
It seems that Wagner had always been more or less of a poet, 
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although his achievements in that field had never risen beyond con- 
tributing verses to newspapers and writing effusions which no one 
would publish. Finding that Meyerbeer, Auber, Spontini, and other 
mistaken men continued, despite his clear demonstration of their 
errors, to engross public favour and exclude him from his dearly 
sought popularity, he discovered a new means to invalidate their 
pretensions by roundly declaring that no man could be a musician 
unless he were at one and the same time a poet; and consequently 
these pampered pets of the public, who none of them had the good 
fortune to know the art of rhyme, were not merely egregiously 
wrong-headed and transgressing musicians, but, in the strict sense of 
the word, were no musicians at all. 

These various steps in Wagner’s crusade against ignorance we set 
down briefly here, and ascribe to the cause by which they are most 
naturally explicable—spleen. Had he succeeded with his earlier 
operas—‘ The Flying Dutchman’ and ‘ Rienzi’—and attained that 
European position in music he was so greedy of acquiring, we should 
never have heard a word of his so-called gospel. Each separate 
article of his doctrines seems to have owed its origin to some special 
instance of pique; and for those who had the patience to undertake 
the task, there is every scope for drawing up an interesting chrono- 
logical list in the form of ‘Irritation at , Doctrine of g? 
‘Disappointment of » Doctrine of ;’ *Inability to write 

, Doctrine of 3’ until at last every disappointment and 
every doctrine had been satisfactorily disposed of. This evolution of 
the Wagnerian system would have been seen long ago—indeed, would 
have been palpable from the outset—had not the necessity of ascribing 
some more worthy causes for his reformations pressed irresistibly on 
our composer ; nay, he knew the difference, as we all do, between a 
snarl which is the obvious outcome of spite, and a snarl which has 
an historical allusion or a philosophical reason to enforce it. Accord- 
ingly he ransacked past literature and history for reasons, and, as is 
usually the case, found them in plenty. Yet what reasons, and what 
very dim and distant arguments for the nineteenth century, they 
are! The reason that airs should be abolished from operas is because 
there were no airs in Greek tragedy—at least, Wagner says so. 
Greek tragedy was the perfection of art, and was contented with 
recitative: ergo, the modern opera should be the same. The reason 
why every composer should be his own poet is that Auschylus and 
Sophocles were their own poets. But we need not continue to set 
down such silly stuff as this, or even to hint at the natural reply 
which any boy at school could make. The grand fact was that 
Wagner found he could occupy an altogether unique position if he 
joined the two functions of poet and composer, which all the great 
masters of modern music had agreed to keep separate ; and no argu- 
ment came amiss to him which could prove his contention. More 
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especially useful was it to quote precedents and reasons from Greek 
history, because musicians, being proverbially meagre in their 
culture, quailed before such allusions, and were compelled to leave 
them entirely unanswered. When he was on the subject of Greek 
art he was on perfectly safe ground, and not only could gather with 
impunity his misty facts, but could draw largely on his imagination 
without the fraud ever being detected. The latter occupation he 
has freely indulged in. He tells us, for instance, in his work on 
drama and opera, that acting, singing, and music were inseparable 
companions among the Greeks, and were never known or heard of 
existing asunder. He declares that all Greek tragedies were written 
in sets of three, and assumes the trilogy to have been the regular 
system of drama on the Athenian stage. He asserts that the 
chorus moved about the stage in company with the actors—with 
much more inaccuracy to the same effect, all which assertions are 
the purest fabrications, and testify to the amazing ignorance with 
which the controversy was conducted on both sides, when such 
monstrous misstatements were uttered fearlessly by Wagner, and to 
the last were left unchallenged by his adversaries. 

In enforcing the future eternal union of poet and musician in the 
same person, he found by a lucky accident surer ground to go upon 
than the obscure examples of Aschylus and Sophocles. Beethoven 
had conceived the idea of extending and decorating the instrumental 
symphony by several vocal movements, which gave great variety and 
relief in a long orchestral composition. He had employed this device 
twice—first in his choral fantasia, and secondly, on a larger scale, in 
his choral symphony. The latter especially was a very welcome 
piece of music to Wagner, and he made it the text of many a long 
discourse. He found, he declared, by studying this symphony that 
Beethoven had anticipated the divine union of functions, and had 
resolved to embody in his last and greatest work his firm opinion of 
the way in which all future music ought to go. Considering that 
Beethoven had borrowed the words to his symphony from Schiller, it 
was not very easy to see what relation the choral symphony had to 
the matter at all. But stout asseveration did the work of argument, 
and people began to imagine there was something in it. A much 
easier corollary to deduce from the choral symphony was to the effect 
that all instrumental music must in the future be accompanied by 
the vocal element, because it happened to be so in that symphony. 
This was in the nature of things according to Wagner’s method of 
jumping at conclusions, and he could easily afford to overlook in the 
process the numerous symphonies which had been written in the 
interim by other composers. 

There are many who think that the double réle of poet and 
musician, which Wagner was so proud of assuming, had better have 
been left in its original disunion, considering the sorry figure he cuts 
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in verse. His highest ambition was to be called poet, and to the last 
he much preferred to be complimented on his talents in that line 
than on his powers as a musician. Yet such sorry stuff has scarcely 
ever entered human head as the metrical jargon which forms the 
librettos to his operas. In the Gétterddmmerwng, for instance, the 
great declamation of his hero, Siegfried—who, he tells us in one of 
his commentaries on the work, is to be considered the representative 
of ‘ eternal humanity ’—runs as follows :— 
Mimi hight, 
A mannikin grim, 
Who in nought but greed 
Granted me care, 
To count on me 
When manful I’d wax’d, 
In the wood to slay a worm, 
Which long had hidden there a hoard. 


On reading the above, we certainly think it would have been better 
if the poet and the musician had remained separate individuals. 
Still more so, perhaps, in the following from Das Rheingold, which 
is the speech of the Prince of Darkness, and in the opinion of many 
ardent admirers of the bard is quite equal to Satan’s ‘ Soliloquy in 
Paradise : ’— 

Do you know me 

Mis’rable dwarf ? 

Who is’t, now say? 

At whom you would snarl ? 

In frigid lair, 

Where freezing you lay, 

Where were your light 

And warming illume 

If on Loki you had not looked ? 


The opera of Tristan und Isolde was tenderly regarded by its 
composer as his masterpiece of poetic sentiment. He wrote it, he 
tells us in a burst of confidence, to give vent to the imprisoned passion 
of his soul, while engaged in the composition of a larger work. The 
vein of poetry came bubbling out of the poet-musician in all its 
native freshness, and in his Isolde he has drawn the eternal type of 
womanhood. ‘This is the way the lady is first introduced on the 
stage :— 

IsoLDE (jeeringly). 


In shrinking trepidation 

His shame he seeks to hide, 
While to the King, his relation, 
He brings the corpse-like bride. 


The English rendering is from the version of Mr. F. Corder, 
which, while it does not improve upon, at least keeps pace with the 
original. 
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The great love duet, which is the climax of the whole drama, 
concludes in a grand finale as follows :— 


TRISTAN and IsoLvE both sing together. 


O endless night, 
Blissful night, 
Glad and glorious 
Lover's night. 
Those whom thou holdest 
Lapped in delight, 
How could e’en the boldest 
Unmoved endure thy flight ? 
How to take it ? 
How to break it ? 
Joy existent, 
Sunlight distant, 
Far from mourning, 
Sorrow warning. 
No more pining, 
Night-enshrining. 
Ne’er divided, 
Whate’er betided. 
Side by side 
Still abide. 
In realms of peace unmeasured, 
Vision blest and treasured ! 
Thou Isolde, 
Tristan I. 
No more Tristan, 
No more Isolde. 
Never spoken, 
Never broken. 
Newly sighted, 
Newly lighted. 
Endless ever 
All our dream. 
In our bosoms gleam 
Love delights supreme. 


In such terms do the type of eternal womanhood and the type of 
eternal manhood discourse together. The sentiments and the metre 
remind us of our grandmothers’ spelling-books. Yet by sheer indomit- 
able perseverance and force of will did Wagner contrive to palm off 
this stuff upon hosts of believers as celestial poetry. 

For the proper comprehension of his dramas he has constructed 
various systems of philosophy. There is a system of Wagnerian 
esthetics, a system of moral philosophy too, we believe, and a crowd 
of democratic opinions which may do duty for the third branch of 
necessary training and be characterised as a political philosophy. 
Perhaps it was fortunate that at least the first of these three ‘aids to 
study’ was constructed carefully by the composer, since no ordinary 
theory of xsthetics would be in touch with him at all—he would 
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transgress every canon of it. Hence his sublimely impudent dictum, 
that his music was not amenable to criticism. He must be his own 
critic, besides being the author; he must commentate as well as 
compose. The Wagnerian esthetics are studiously schemed so as 
to allow and even to encourage every possible licence and irregularity 
in music, and under their sway the rules and hard-wrung principles 
of preceding centuries faint away: we are faced with the veriest 
chaos. The understanding on which Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, and 
the other great masters wrote their works was that music has its 
forms of beauty, which are manifest to the ear as forms of visible 
beauty are to the sight in nature at large. Not every object we see 
can by any means be referable to the class of beautiful things, but 
men have agreed on a certain few objects and phenomena which 
please the eye and senses and deserve the title, and by greater or 
less proximity to which we may judge the beauty of all things else. 
Similarly, in music not all forms of sound are beautifu putting 
aside those replete with positive ugliness and which, as a rule, the 
slowly elaborated system of harmony has little by little weeded out 
from general use, there are many others which would not necessarily 
infringe its dicta, but which suffer from the imperfections of monotony, 
tameness, restlessness, commonplace, paltriness, and vagueness, and in 
the history of the art have been successively rejected, chastened, or 
amended. A chosen few, found to be generally workable, have been 
handed down from one generation of composers to another, and consti- 
tute the forms of beautiful sound which the art of music has agreed to 
accept as the realisation of its best impulses. Whether in the large 
and highly developed shape of symphonies and sonatas, or in the small 
and rudimentary guise of melodies, dances, and songs, the same reason- 
ing applies toall. Their form is the carefully tested and amply matured 
result of frequent experiments in the past, and it is to be attained by 
the observance of certain rules which constitute the grammar—or shall 
we rather say, the prosody ?—of theart. The parallel between a poet 
and a musician is an exceedingly close one, so far as the form of their 
conceptions is predetermined forthem. The poet, when he begins to 
write, finds a number of metres in the world before him, which his pre- 
cursors in the same sphere have agreed to employ as offering the 
easiest and most beautiful channels of harmony for the expression of 
poetic thought. Woe betide the ambitious inventor of a new metre, 
for he will infallibly come toruin on the road! The case is precisely 
similar with the musician and his forms. He has a large number 
of forms awaiting him, like so many metres, in which he must voice 
his musical inspirations. He must obey their rules of rhythm and 
contour, as the poet must pay obedience to the feet and accents 
which govern his metre. The effort is an easy one, the chains are 
silken to the true artist, and sit no more heavily on him than do the 
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trifling conventionalities of life on the man who is versed in the ways 
of the world. 

We have said it is over-ambition and fatal ambition for a poet 
to attempt the invention of even one entirely new metre. What 
should we say of the poet, however, who were to carry his originality 
many steps further than this, and to insist on the abolition of all 
metre whatsoever ; who were to break down and destroy every technical 
principle of his art, and were to loudly claim honour as thrice and 
four times poet for so doing? This is the exact attitude of Wagner 
to music, and the object of his esthetics is to prove himself in the 
right. 

Far from acknowledging the art of music to be the elaborate 
structure of metres and forms which we have described it, and 
which all the leaders of the art have agreed to accept, he reduces 
it entirely to a matter of empirical effort. There is no art with him. 
The past is all ignored. The individual composer summons up his 
courage, and sprawis in harmony and melody as the fortune of the 
moment determines. To show that this is the true attitude of the 
musician, he goes to Schopenhauer to help him, and by only half 
understanding that very dogmatic philosopher and eking out the 
rest by his own imagination, he has contrived a terrible medley of 
reasons which are the veriest caricature of dialectic. Schopenhauer, 
who cannot speak without bringing in ‘the will to live’ as part of 
his statement, declares that the first manifestation of the will to 
live on the part of the universe at large—it is amusing to think 
what depths of metaphysical erudition we are compelled to tread 
for the sake of deciding the form of an operatic aria—was in the 
production of the eternal ‘ ideas,’ so familiar to students of Plato, 
which determine the features of the world of phenomena. The 
object of art is to embody one or other of these eternal ‘ideas’ by the 
reproduction of one of their phenomena. Sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, says Schopenhauer, can do this very well and easily, 
for, taking sculpture as an example, it can embody the eternal idea 
of beauty by the reproduction in stone of a beautiful woman, who is 
one of the phenomena of the idea. Painting and architecture can 
do so likewise, each in their respective ways. But music cannot do it, 
because the eternal idea of harmonious sound does not express itself 
in nature by any ready-made phenomenon which the musician can 
reproduce. The musician, therefore, in this unfortunate dilemma 
must commence with the eternal idea. He must approach the 
original will to live far nearer than all other artists, because, if he 
did not, he could not get at the eternal idea. This is the way it goes 
on—dull, dark, obscure, rambling—and after many pages of more or 
less minute accounts of the eternal idea, we find that the conclusion 
of Wagner’s esthetics is, that hence the musician, instead of being 
tied to any rules of form, &c.—for how could they even live in the 
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presence of the eternal idea ?—must be left entirely to his own de- 
vices, and may have full leave to write and to compose as he list. 
Under the influence of the will to live, the unfortunate operatic 
aria is absolutely nowhere. The opera is slowly transformed into 
the musical drama, and becomes in every respect exactly what 
Wagner wishes it to be. 

The ethics of Wagnerism are as dull and far-fetched as the 
esthetics, and lead to no more important result. The principal 
tenor of them is to prove the moral excellence of the various 
characters in the musical dramas. Amida great deal of wandering 
and repetition, one main fact is steadily adhered to—every hero is 
a type of eternal manhood, and every heroine a type of eternal 
womanhood. Many of these characters would strike an ordinary 
observer as far from blameless beings, and in the nature of the 
legends from which they are selected their virtue and vice is of an 
exceedingly raw, hideous, and obtrusive kind. In order to counteract 
these impressions, the theory of types has been evolved. We are told 
that no better or more natural being than a perpetual sinner could 
be selected as hero, because eternal manhood is for ever sinning. 
Perfection is entirely unattainable, nor need it be sought for ; other- 
wise Wagner would have selected saints for his heroes. But in these 
Siegfrieds, and Biegfrieds, and Brunnhildas, and the rest, we may 
see our unfortunate erring selves and may profit by the example. In 
other words, the dramatis persone of Wagner’s plays are no better 
and no worse than those who may be seen nightly at any London 
haunt, and perhaps there is no greater tissue of paltry commonplaces 
in existence than the system of ethics (!) which he has written to 
expound or defend their various actions. 

We have alluded already to a certain element of politics as being 
the last grain of ballast necessary to complete the finished Wag- 
nerian. The ordinary democratic opinions of modern Germany form 
the main bulk of this section, together with a semi-socialistic dream 
of elevating the masses by education and other means to the point 
of understanding and appreciating the Wagnerian drama. When 
that desired consummation arrives there will be no more need for 
further culture, for the dramas will teach men everything that is 
necessary to be known by means of the types of eternal womanhood 
and manhood. Then good-bye to religion—it will be no longer 
necessary. Churches will fall into decay through the length and 
breadth of Europe, and theatres where nothing but musical dramas 
are to be performed will take their place entirely. All rivalry in art 
will cease, for all musicians will be Wagnerians. Parties in politics 
and sects in religion will disappear for ever, for mankind, instructed 
by the eternal types and receiving images from the will to live, will 
be at harmony over the face of the globe. In such jargon as this 
did Wagner foretell hisown millennium. The ravings of Swedenborg 
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are indeed nothing to it. Equal credence was for a while attached 
to the composer as to the mystic. But the bubble has at last burst, 
and in a few years’ time, except perhaps the little opera of Lohen- 
grin, there will be no tongue left to call attention to the high and 
inflated pretensions which it has been the object of these pages to 


describe. 
J. F. RowsoruaM. 





THE INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE OF 
THE FUTURE. 


THE two sister arts of Agriculture and Industry were not always so 
estranged from one another as they are now. There was atime, and 
that time is not far off, when both were thoroughly combined: the 
villages were then the seats of a variety of industries, and the artisans 
in the cities did not abandon agriculture ; many towns were nothing 
else but industrial villages. If the medizval city was the cradle of those 
industries which fringed art and were intended to supply the wants of 
the richer classes, still it was the rural manufacture which supplied 
the wants of the million; so it does until the present day in Russia. 
But then came the water-motors, steam, the development of 
machinery, and they broke the link which formerly connected the 
farm with the workshop. Factories grew up, and they abandoned the 
fields. They gathered where the sale of their produce was easiest, 
or the raw materials and fuel could be obtained with the greatest 
advantage. New cities rose, and the old ones enlarged with an as- 
tonishing rapidity ; the fields were deserted. Millions of labourers, 
compelled to leave their cottages, gathered in the cities in search of 
labour, and soon forgot the bonds which formerly attached them to 
the soil. And we, in our admiration of the prodigies achieved 
under the new factory system, overlooked the advantages of the old 
system under which the tiller of the soil was an industrial worker at 
the same time. We doomed to disappearance all those branches of 
industry which formerly used to prosper in the villages; we con- 
demned in industry all that was not a big factory. 

True, the results were grand as regards the increase of the pro- 
ductive powers of man. But they proved terrible as regards the 
millions of human beings who were plunged into an unprecedented, 
unheard-of misery in our cities. The system,as a whole, brought 
about those quite abnormal conditions which I have endeavoured 
to expose in two preceding articles! We are thus driven into a 
corner; and while a thorough change in the present relations 
between labour and capital is becoming an imperious necessity, 
a thorough remodelling of the whole of our industrial organisa- 
tion has also become unavoidable. The industrial nations are 


1 Nineteenth Century, April and June, 1888. 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 140. NN 
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bound to revert to agriculture, they are compelled to find out 
the best means of combining it with industry, and they must 
do so without loss of time. To examine the special question as to 
the possibility of such a combination is the aim of the following 
pages. Is it possible, from a technical point of view? Is it desirable ? 
Are there, in our present industrial life, such features as might lead 
us to presume that a change in the above direction would find the 
necessary elements for its accomplishment ?—Such are the questions 
which rise before the mind. And to answer them, there is, [ 
suppose, no better means than to study that immense, but over- 
looked and underrated, branch of industries which are described under 
the names of rural industries, domestic trades, and petty trades: to 
study them, not in the works of the economists who are too much 
inclined to consider them as obsolete types of industry, but in their 
life itself, in their struggles, their failures and achievements. 

Most of the petty trades, we must admit, are in a very precarious 
condition. The wages of the workers are very low and the employ- 
ment uncertain; the day of labour is by two, three, or four hours longer 
than in the factories; the crises are frequent, and they last for years. 
And each time a crisis ravages some branch of the petty trades, there 
is no lack of writers to predict the speedy disappearance of the trade. 
During the crisis which I witnessed in 1877 amidst the Swiss watch- 
makers, the impossibility of a recovery of the trade in the face of the 
competition of machine-made watches was a current topic in the press. 
The same was said in 1882 with regard to the silk-trade of Lyons, 
and, in fact, wherever a crisis has broken out in the petty trades. 
And yet, notwithstanding the gloomy predictions, and the still 
gloomier prospects of the workers, that form of industry does not dis- 
appear. Nay, we find it endowed with an astonishing vitality. It 
undergoes various modifications, it adapts itself to new conditions, it 
struggles without altogether losing hope of better times to come. 
Anyhow, it has not the characteristics of a decaying institution. In 
some industries the big factory is undoubtedly victorious; but there 
are other branches in which the petty trades hold their own position. 
Even in the textile industries which offer so many advantages for the 
factory system, the hand-loom still competes with the power-loom. 
Asa whole, the transformation of the petty trades into great industries 
goes on with a slowness which cannot fail to astonish even those who 
are convinced of its necessity. Nay, sometimes we may even see the 
reverse movement going on—occasionally, of course, and only for a 
time. I cannot forget my amazement when I saw at Verviers, some 
ten years ago, that most of the woollen cloth factories—immense 
barracks facing the streets, with more than a hundred windows each— 
were silent, and their costly machinery was rusting, while cloth was 
woven in hand-looms in the weavers’ houses, for the owners of those very 
same factories. Here we have, of course, but a temporary fact, fully 
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explained by the spasmodic character of the trade and the heavy losses 
sustained by the owners of the factories when they cannot run their 
mills all the year round. But it illustrates the obstacles which the 
transformation has to comply with. As tothe silk trade, it continues 
to spread over Europe in its rural industry shape; while hundreds of 
new petty trades appear every year, and when they find nobody to 
carry them on in the villages—as is the case in this country—they 
shelter themselves in the suburbs of the cities, as we now learn 
from the inquiry into the ‘ Sweating System.’ 

Now the advantages offered by a big factory in comparison with 
hand-work are self-evident as regards the economy of labour, the 
facilities both for sale and for having the raw produce at a lower 
price, and so on. How can we then explain the persistence of the 
petty traders? Many causes, most of which cannot be valued in 
shillings and pence, are at work in favour of the petty trades, and 
these causes will be best seen from the following illustrations. I 
must say, however, that even a brief sketch of the countless indus- 
tries which are carried on on a small scale in this country, and on 
the Continent, would be far beyond the scope of a review article. 
When I began to study the subject some seven or eight years ago, I 
never guessed, from the little attention devoted to it by the orthodox 
economists, what a wide, complex, important, and interesting organi- 
sation would appear at the end of a closer inquiry. So I see myself 
compelled to give here only a few typical illustrations, and to prepare 
a separate work which will embody the bulk of the materials which 
I have gathered in connection with the subject. 

As far as I know, there are in this country no statistics as to 
the exact numbers of workers engaged in the domestic trades, the 
rural industries, and the petty trades. The whole subject has 
never received the attention bestowed upon it in Germany, and 
especially in Russia. And yet we can guess that even in this 
country of great industries, the numbers of those who earn their 
livelihood in the petty trades most probably equals, if it does not 
surpass, the numbers of those employed in the big factories.2 We 
know, at any rate, that the suburbs of London, Glasgow, and other 
great cities swarm with small workshops, and there are regions 
where the domestic industries are as developed as they are in 
Switzerland or in Germany. Sheffield is a well-known example 
in point. The Sheffield cutlery—one of the glories of England— 
is not made by machinery: it is chiefly made by hand. There 
are at Sheffield a few firms which manufacture cutlery right 


2 We find it stated in various economical works that there are nearly 1,000,000 
workers employed in the big factories of England alone, and 1,047,000 employed in 
the petty trades—the various trades connected with food (bakers, butchers, and so 
on), and the building trades being included in the last figure. But Ido not know 
how far these figures are reliable. 
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through from the making of steel to the finishing of tools, and 
employ wage workers; and yet even these firms—I am told by my 
friend, E. Carpenter, who kindly gathered for me information about the 
Sheffield trade—let out some part of the work to the ‘ small masters,’ 
But by far the greatest number of the cutlers work in their homes, 
with their relatives, or in small workshops supplied with wheel- 
power, which they rent for a few shillings a week. Immense 
yards are covered with buildings, which are subdivided into series of 
small workshops. Some of them cover only a few square yards, and 
there I saw smiths hammering, all the day long, blades of knives on 
a small anvil, close by the blaze of their fires ; occasionally the smith 
may have one help, or two. In the upper stories scores of small 
workshops are supplied with wheel-power, and in each of them, three, 
four, or five workers and a ‘ master’ fabricate, with the occasional aid 
of a few plain machines, every description ‘of tools: files, saws, blades 
of knives, razors, and so on. Grinding and glazing are done in 
oth er small workshops, and even steel is cast in a small foundry the 
working staff of which consists only of five or six men. When walk- 
ing through these workshops I easily imagined myself in a Russian 
cutlery village, like Pavlovo or Vorsma. The Sheffield cutlery has 
thus maintained its olden organisation, and the fact is the more 
remarkable as the earnings of the cutlers are very low as a rule; 
but, even when reduced to a few shillings a week, the cutler prefers 
to vegetate on his small earnings than to go as a waged labourer ina 
‘house.’ The spirit of the old trade organisations, which were so 
much spoken of five-and-twenty years ago, is thus still alive. 

Until lately, Leeds and its environs were also the seat of extensive 
domestic industries. When Edw. Baines wrote, in 1857, his first 
account of the Yorkshire industries (in Th. Baines’s Yorkshire, Past 
and Present), most of the woollen cloth which was made in that 
region was woven by hand. Twice a week the hand-made cloth 
was brought to the Clothiers’ Hall, and by noon it was sold to the 
merchants, who had it dressed in their factories. Joint-stock mills 
were run by combined clothiers in order to prepare and spin the 
wool, but it was woven in the hand-looms by the clothiers and the 
members of their families. Twelve years later the hand-loom was 
superseded to a great extent by the power-loom; but the clothiers, 
who were anxious to maintain their independence, resorted to a 
peculiar organisation: they rented a room, or part of a room, and 
sometimes also the power-looms in a workshop, and they worked in- 
dependently—a characteristic organisation partly maintained until 
now, and well intended to illustrate the efforts of the petty traders 
to keep their ground, notwithstanding the competition of the 


8 Nearly one-half of the 43,000 operatives who were employed at that time in the 
woollen trade of this country were weaving in hand-looms. So also one-fifth of the 
79,000 persons employed in the worsted trade. 
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factory. And it must be said that the triumphs of the factory 
were too often achieved only by means of the most fraudulent adul- 
teration and the underpaid labour of the children. Cotton-warp be- 
came quite usual in goods labelled ‘ pure wool,’ and ‘ shoddy ’—+#.e. 
wool combed out of old rags gathered all over the Continent and 
formerly used only for blankets fabricated for the Indians in America 
—became of general use. In these kinds of goods the factories 
excelled. And yet there are branches of the woollen trade where 
hand-work is still the rule, especially in the fancy goods which con- 
tinually require new adaptations for temporary demands. Thus, in 
1881 the hand-looms of Leeds were pretty well occupied with the 
fabrication of woollen imitations of sealskins. 

The variety of domestic industries carried on in the Lake District 
is much greater than might be expected, but they still wait for 
careful explorers. I will only mention the hoop-makers, the basket 
trade, the charcoal-burners, the bobbin-makers, the small iron fur- 
naces working with charcoal at Backbarrow, and so on.‘ As a whole, 
we do not well know the petty trades of this country, and therefore 
we sometimes come across quite unexpected facts. Few continental 
writers on industrial topics would guess, indeed, that nails are still 
made by hand by thousands of men, women, and children in the 
Black Country of South Staffordshire, as also in Derbyshire.® Chains 
are also made by hand at Dudley and Cradley, and although the 
press is periodically moved to speak of the wretched condition of the 
chain-makers, the trade still maintains itself; while nearly 7,000 
men are busy in their small workshops in making locks, even of the 
plainest description, at Walsall, Wolverhampton, and Willenhall. 
The various ironmongeries connected with horse-clothing—bits, spurs, 
bridles, and so on—are also largely made by hand at Walsall. Nay, 
Mr. Bevan tells us that even needles are largely made by hand at 
Redditch. 

The Birmingham gun and rifle trades are well known. As to 
the various branches of dress, there are still important divisions of 
the United Kingdom where a variety of domestic trades connected 
with dress is carried on on a large scale. I need only mention the 
cottage industries of Ireland and lace made by hand in South Devon, 
as also in the shires of Buckingham, Oxford, and Bedford ; hosiery is 
a common occupation in the villages of the counties of Nottingham 
and Derby, and several great London firms send out cloth to be 
made in the villages of Sussex and Hampshire. Woollen hosiery is 
at home in the villages of Leicester, and especially in Scotland ; 
straw-plaiting and hat-making in many parts of the country ; while 
at Northampton, Leicester, Ipswich, and Stafford shoe-making is a 
widely spread domestic occupation, or is carried on in small workshops; 


‘ E. Roscoe’s notes in the English Illustrated Magazine, May 1884. 
5 Bevan’s Guide to English Industries. 
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even at Norwich it remains a petty trade to a great extent, notwith- 
standing the competition of the factories. 

The petty trades are thus an important factor of industrial life 
even in Great Britain, although many of them have gathered into the 
towns. But if we find in this country so much less of rural industries 
than on the Continent, we must not imagine that their disappearance 
is due only to a keener competition of the factories. The chief 
cause is the compulsory exodus from the villages and the accu- 
mulation of immense numbers of destitute in the cities. The work- 
shops, much more even than the factories, multiply wherever they 
find cheap labour ; and the specific feature of this country is, that the 
cheapest labour—that is, the greatest number of destitutes—is found 
in the great cities. The agitation raised (with no result) in con- 
nection with ‘the Dwellings of the Poor,’ the ‘ Unemployed,’ and 
the ‘ Sweating System’ has fully disclosed that characteristic feature 
of the economical life of England and Scotland; and the painstaking 
researches made by Mr. Booth and communicated to the Statistical 
Society have shown that one-quarter of the population of London— 
that is, 1,000,000 out of 3,800,000—would be happy if the heads of 
their families could have regular earnings of less than 1/. a week all 
the yearround. Half of them would be satisfied with much less than 
that. Cheap labour is offered in such quantities at Whitechapel and 
Southwark, at Shawlands and other suburbs of the great cities, that 
the petty and domestic trades which are scattered on the Continent in 
the villages, gather in this country in the cities. Exact figures as to 
the small industries are wanting, but a simple walk through the suburbs 
of London would do much to realise the variety of petty trades which 
swarm in the metropolis, and, in fact, in all chief urban agglomera- 
tions. The evidence given before the ‘ Sweating System ’ Committee 
has shown how far the furniture and ready-made cloth palaces and 
the ‘Bonheur des Dames’ bazaars of London are mere exhibitions 
of samples, or markets for the sale of the produce of the small 
industries. Thousands of ‘sweaters,’ some of them having their 
own workshops, and others merely distributing work to sub-sweaters 
who distribute it again amidst the destitutes, supply those palaces 
and bazaars with goods made in the slums or in very small workshops. 
The commerce és centralised in those bazaars—not the industry. The 
furniture palaces and bazaars are thus merely playing the part which 
the feudal castle formerly played in agriculture: they centralise the 
profits—not the production. 

In reality the extension of the petty trades, side by side with the 
big factories, is nothing to be wondered at. The absorption of the 
small industries is a fact, but there is another process which is 
going on parallel with the former, and which consists in the continu- 
ous creation of new industries, usually making their start on a small 
scale. Each new factory calls into existence a number of small 
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workshops, partly to supply its own needs and partly to submit its 
produce to a further transformation. Thus, to quote but one in- 
stance, the cotton mills have created an immense demand for wooden 
bobbins and reels, and thousands of men in the Lake District set to 
manufacture them—by hand first, and later on with the aid of some 
plain machinery. Only quite recently, after years had been spent in 
inventing and improving the machinery, the bobbins began to be 
made on a large scale in factories. And even yet, as the machines 
are very costly, a great quantity of bobbins are made in small work- 
shops, with but little aid from machines, while the factories them- 
selves are relatively small, and seldom employ more than fifty opera- 
tives—chiefly children. As to the reels of irregular shape, they are 
still made by hand, or partly in small machines continually invented 
by the workers. New industries thus grow to supplant the old ones; 
each of them passes through a preliminary stage on a small scale 
before reaching the factory stage ; and the more active the inventive 
genius of a nation is, the more it has of these auxiliary industries. 

Besides, the factory stimulates the birth of new petty trades by 
creating new wants. The cheapness of cottons and woollens, of paper 
and brass, have created hundreds of new small industries. Our 
households are full of their produee—mostly things of quite modern 
invention. And while some of them already are turned out by the 
million in the factory, all have passed through the small workshop 
stage before the demand was great enough to require the factory 
organisation. The more we may have of new inventions, the more 
shall we have of such small industries ; and again, the more we shall 
have of them, the more shall we have of the inventive genius, the 
want of which is so justly complained of by W. Armstrong. We 
must not wonder, therefore, if we see so many small trades in this 
country; but we must regret that the great number have aban- 
doned the villages in consequence of the bad conditions of land 
tenure, and that they have migrated in such numbers to the cities, 
to the detriment of agriculture. 

The variety of petty trades carried on in France, both in the 
villages and the cities, is very great, and it would be most instructive 
to have a general description of those small industries, and to show 
their importance in the national economy. Let me only say that 
the very maintenance of the small peasant proprietorship in several 
parts of France is due, to a great extent, to the additional incomes 
which many peasants derive from the rural manufactures. In fact, 
it is estimated that while one-half of the population of France is 
living upon agriculture and one-fourth part upon industry, this 
fourth part is equally distributed between the great industry and 
the petty trades, which thus give the means of existence to no less 
than 1,500,000 workers—more than 4,000,000 persons, families in- 
cluded. As to the rural folk who resort to domestic trades without 
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abandoning agriculture, we only can see that their numbers are very 
considerable, without knowing the exact figures. 

The most characteristic feature of the French petty trades is, 
that they still hold so important a position in the textile manufac- 
tures. Thus, it was reckoned during the last exhibition (1878) that 
there were in France 328,000 hand-looms, as against 120,000 power- 
looms, and although a great number of the former are now silent, still 
the hand-looms at work number much more than a quarter of a 
million. It is not my intention to enter here into a detailed descrip- 
tion of the French petty trades, and I will mention only four chief 
centres—Tarare, the North, Lyons, and Paris—as four different 
and characteristic types of small industries. In the manufacture of 
muslins, Tarare holds the same position as Leeds formerly held in the 
clothiers’ trade. Its factories prepare the materials for weaving the 
muslins, and they finish the stuffs which are woven in the villages. 
Each peasant’s house, each farm and métairie, all round 
Tarare, are so many workshops, and Reybaud says that you often 
see a lad of twenty who embroiders fine muslins after having 
cleaned his stables. The great variety of stuffs woven and the con- 
tinuous invention of new designs, too often changed to be profitably 
made by machinery, are the real key to the maintenance of that 
rural manufacture. As to the results of its combination with agri- 
culture, all descriptions agree in recognising that it is beneficial for 
the maintenance of agriculture, and that without it the peasantry 
could hardly resist the depressing agencies which are at work against 
them. The same is true with regard to northern France, where we 
have widely spread manufactures, side by side with such important 
manufacturing centres as Amiens, Lille, Roubaix, Rouen, and so on. 
Even cotton velvets and plain cottons are woven to a very consider- 
able amount in the villages of the Nord and Normandy.’ In the 
valley of the Audelle, in the département of the Eure, each village 
and hamlet are industrial beehives, and everywhere agriculture thrives 
best where it is combined with industry. The comparison between 
the weavers’ cottages in the country and the weavers’ slums in the 
industrial cities is striking, and it is still more to the advantage of 
the country if the village keeps a communal factory, as is the case 
occasionally in Normandy. The attachment of the weavers to the 
soil is so strong, that the clothiers of Elbeuf, who cannot keep enough 
live stock to till the soil themselves, resort to a custom which 
I saw also in Haute-Savoie, and noticed at Clairvaux, namely, 
that of having one householder in the village who keeps the necessary 
team of horses, and tills the soil for all the others, the turn being 
always kept with a scrupulous equity, as it is also kept for the 
thrashing machine, or, in wine-growing districts, for the pressoir. 


® According to Baudrillart, 2,500,0007. worth of plain cottons were woven in 1880 
in the villages around Rouen. 
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The importance of the silk trade, for which Lyons is a centre, 
is best seen from the fact that it occupies no less than 110,000 looms 
in the département of the Rhéne and seven neighbouring départe- 
ments. Great advance has been made of late as regards weaving 
the most complicated designs in the power-loom ; stuffs formerly 
reputed unfeasible by machinery are now made by the iron-worker. 
Yet silk-weaving still remains chiefly a domestic trade, and the 
factory penetrates into it very slowly. The number of power-looms 
in the Lyons region was from 6,000 to 8,000 in 1865, and it was ex- 
pected that they would rapidly multiply ; but twenty years later they 
numbered only from 20,000 to 25,000, out of the 110,000 looms 
which were at work. The slowness of the progress astonishes even 
those manufacturers who are persuaded that the power-looms must 
supplant most of the hand-looms.’ The organisation of the trade still 
remains the same as before—that is, the Lyons weaver is more of an 
artist who executes in silk the designs vaguely suggested by the 
merchant—while in the surrounding region all kinds of silks, even to 
the plainest ones, are woven in the houses of the workers. The condi- 
tions of the French silk-weavers have been most precarious during the 
last few years, partly because France has no longer the monopoly of 
the trade, and partly because of the competition of the factory, which 
now manufactures all cheap descriptions of silks which formerly 
were resorted to even by the best hand-weavers when orders for 
higher sorts were not forthcoming. Nevertheless the hand fabrica- 
tion of silk spreads in France; it has extended over the neighbour- 
ing départements as far as Upper Savoy, and gone over to Switzer- 
land; as to Lyons, the industry abandons it, and it becomes more 
and more a mere centre for the best weavers who are capable of 
promptly executing any order for new and complicated stuffs which 
may be received by the merchants. 

The new factories have been built chiefly in the villages, and there 
we can see how they ruin the peasantry. The French peasants, 
overburdened as they are with taxes and mortgages, are compelled 
to seek an additional income in industry ; their lads and lasses are 
thus ready to take work in the silk or ribbon manufacture, however 
low the salaries. But their homes being scattered in the country at 
considerable distances from the factory, and the hours of labour being 
long, they are mostly compelled to stay in barracks at the factory, 
and to return home only on Saturday. On Monday, at sunrise, a van 
is sent round the villages to bring them back to the looms. In this 


7 Out of the 110,000 looms, only from 15,000 to 18,000 hand-looms have remained 
at Lyons, as against 25,000 to 28,000 in 1865. I am indebted for these figures to the 
President of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, who kindly gave me, in a letter dated 
April 25, 1885, all kinds of information about the petty trades of the Lyons region 
and to whom I am glad to express my full gratitude, as also to the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienne who supplied me with most interesting data 
with regard to the various trades of the St. Etienne region. 
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way they will soon have totally abandoned agriculture, and as soon as 
they are compelled to settle separately from their parents they 
will find it impossible to live on the present low wages. Then some 
of the factories depending on low wages will perish, and their opera- 
tives will be compelled to migrate to the cities. One easily sees all 
the mischief which the vicious organisation is thus doing in the 
villages, instead of being a source of well-being, as it ought to be 
under different conditions. 

I ought here to mention the lace trade, which gives occupation to 
nearly 70,000 women in Normandy, and to nearly 200,000 persons in 
France altogether ; the cutlery of the Haute-Marne, a trade of recent 
origin, which has reached a high degree of perfection, and now has 
spread though thirty villages in the neighbourhood of Nogent ; the 
knitting trade about Troyes, where 20,000 persons, using a variety 
of small machines, are making knitted goods of every description ; 
the well-known watch, jewelry, and turning trades of the Jura; and 
the variety of petty trades—silk ribbons, ribbons with woven inscrip- 
tions, hardware, arms, and so on—in the region of St. Etienne.® 
But I economise my space, as I have to say a few words more about 
the petty trades of Paris. 

The capital of France is an emporium for petty trades and 
domestic industries, and while it has a considerable number of great 
factories, the small workshops prevail to such an extent that the 
average number of operatives in the nearly 65,000 factories and work- 
shops of Paris is only nine. In fact, nearly five-sixths of the Paris 
workers are connected with the domestic trades, and they fabricate 
the most astonishing variety of goods requiring skill, taste, and inven- 
tion. Most of the petty trades of Paris are connected with dress,® but 
jewelry, artificial flowers, stationery, bookbinding, morocco-leather 
goods ( 500,000/. every year), carriage-making, basket-making, 
and many others, are very important branches, each of which is 
distinguished by the high perfection of its produce. It is worthy of 
note that while the Paris industries are mostly characterised by 
artistic workmanship, they are remarkable also for the variety of 
handy and inexpensive machines which are invented every year by 


% Out of the 15,000 to 18,000 looms engaged in the weaving of ribbons at St. 
Etienne and its neighbourhood, no less than from 12,000 to 14,000 belong to the 
workers themselves. The trade was once prosperous, so that most of the houses in 
the suburbs of St. Etienne were built by the weavers, but for several years since its 
prospects have been very gloomy. The manufacture of arms occupies from 5,000 to 
6,000 workers. As to hardware, it is fabricated in a great number of small workshops 
all round St. Etienne, Le Chambon, Firminy, Rive de Giers, and so on. Of other 
petty trades, some of which have a considerable importance, let me mention the silk- 
growing of the Ardéche, the wire trades of the Doubs, the clothiers and the glove- 
makers of the Isére, the stay-makers, the broom and brush makers of the Oise (800,0002. 
every year), the button-makers, the shoe-makers of the Dréme, and so on. 

® The ready-made cloth and mantles alone are valued at 5,400,000/. every year ; 
ladies’ stays are made to the value of 400,000/. at Paris, and 2,000,0007. in France 
altogether. 
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the workmen, for the purpose of facilitating production. The 
‘ Galerie du Travail’ of the Exhibition of 1878 was exceedingly in- 
structive on that account, as it displayed in a thousand varieties the 
inventive genius of the masses; and, when walking through it, one 
asked oneself if all that genius really must be killed by the 
factory, instead of becoming a new fertile source of progress under a 
better organisation of production. 

The petty trades and domestic industries of Germany are perhaps 
still more important than those of France. Ninety-seven per cent. 
of all the industrial establishments of Germany employ less than 
five operatives, and much more than one-half of the 5,500,000 
persons connected with industry are at work in those small work- 
shops; while there are, on the whole, less than 10,000 factories 
which employ more than fifty workers. Moreover, 545,000 persons 
are engaged in domestic trades—that is, they manufacture for the 
trade in their own houses or rooms—and two-thirds of them belong 
to the textile industries. There are whole regions, such as the 
Black Forest, parts of Saxony, Bavaria, Silesia, and the Rhine pro- 
vinces, where the domestic trades, partly connected with agriculture, 
are the chief means of existence for numerous populations. Let me 
add also that we have, in the works of Thun, Engel, and many 
others, excellent descriptions of several branches of the German petty 
trades. It would be impossible to examine here the German petty 
and domestic trades without entering into technical details, so let 
me merely mention that one of the most prominent features of the 
German trades is, so to say, their remarkable plasticity. The 
progress realised in some of them—as, for instance, in the cutlery of 
Solingen or the toy trade of the Black Forest—is striking. The 
former has been totally reformed in order to respond to the new 
demands of the market, and the latter has made a rapid start in the 
production of artistic and scientific toys, under the influence of 
schools for modelling in clay and general education spread amidst 
the workers. The organisation of some of these industries (especially 
of the knitting trade) offers most suggestive illustrations of successful 
combination in order to struggle against the big capitalists, and 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions of production, among 
thousands of peasants who are spread over a very wide area—from 
Switzerland to Saxony. But I must refrain from entering here into 
that most interesting subject, as I have to add a few words about 
other countries. 

In Hungary no less than six per cent. of the population—that is, 
801,600 persons—are engaged in domestic industries, the textiles 
alone giving employment to more than 680,000 workers. Switzer- 
land, Italy, and even the United States, have also considerably 
‘developed domestic industries; and there are parts of Belgium of 
which we may say with full safety that if agriculture continues to 
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thrive there, notwithstanding so many hostile influences, it is chiefly 
because the peasants have the possibility of adding to their incomes 
the earnings in a variety of industries. But it is especially in Russia 
that we can fully appreciate the importance of the rural industries, 
and the loss which the country would sustain if they were to disappear. 

The most exhaustive inquiries into the present state, the 
growth, the technical development of the rural industries, and the 
difficulties they have to contend with, have been made in Russia. 
The house-to-house inquiry embraces nearly one million of peasants’ 
houses all over Russia; and in the fifteen volumes published by the 
Petty Trades’ Committee, and still more in the publications of the 
Moscow Statistical Committee, and nearly all the chief provincial 
assemblies, we find exhaustive lists giving the name of each worker, 
the extent and the state of his fields, his live stock, the value of 
his agricultural and industrial productions, his earnings from both 
sources, and his yearly budget; while hundreds of separate trades 
have been described in separate monographs from the technical, eco- 
nomical, and sanitary points of view. 

The results obtained from these inquiries are really imposing, as 
it appears that out of the 80,000,000 population of European Russia 
no less than 7,500,000 persons are engaged in the domestic trades, 
and that their production reaches, at the lowest estimates, more than 
150,000,000/., and most probably 200,000,000/. (2,000,000,000 
roubles every year).!° It thus equals the total production of the 
great industry. As to the relative importance of both for the working 
classes, suffice it to say that even in the government of Moscow, 
which is the chief manufacturing region of Russia (its factories yield 
upwards of one-fifth in value of the aggregate industrial production 
of European Russia), the aggregate incomes derived by the popula- 
tion from the domestic industries are three times larger than the 
aggregate wages earned in the factories. But the most striking 
feature of the Russian domestic trades is that the sudden start which 
was made of late by the factories in Russia did not prejudice the 
domestic industries. On the contrary, it gave a powerful impulse 
to their extension; they grow and develop precisely in those 
regions where the factories are growing up fastest. Another most 
suggestive feature is the following: although the most unfertile 
provinces of Central Russia have been from time immemorial the seat of 
all kinds of petty trades, several domestic industries of modern origin 
are developing in those provinces which are best favoured by soil 
and climate. Thus, the Stavropol government of North Caucasus, 

‘° It appears from the house-to-house inquiry, which embodies 855,000 workers, that 
the yearly value of the produce which they use to manufacture reaches 21,087,000/. 
(the rouble at 24d.), that is, an average of nearly 25/. per worker. An average of 20/. for 
the 7,500,000 persons engaged in domestic industries would already give 150,000,0002, 


for their aggregate production ; but the most authoritative investigators consider that 
figure as below the reality. 
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where the peasantry have plenty of fertile soil, has suddenly become 
the seat of a widely developed silk-weaving industry in the peasants’ 
houses, and now it supplies Russia with cheap silks which have com- 
pletely expelled from the market the plain silks formerly imported 
from France. 

The capacities of the Russian domestic industrial workers for co- 
operative organisation would be worthy of more than a passing 
mention. As to the cheapness of the produce manufactured in the 
villages, which is really astonishing, it cannot be explained in full by 
the exceedingly long hours of labour and the starvation wages, because 
overwork (twelve to sixteen hours of labour) and very low wages are 
characteristic of the Russian factories as well. It depends also upon 
the circumstance that the peasant who grows his own food, but 
suffers from a constant want of money, sells the produce of his 
industrial labour at any price. Therefore, all manufactured ware 
used by the Russian peasantry, save a few printed cottons, is a produce 
of the rural manufactures. But many articles of luxury, too, are 
made in the villages, especially around Moscow, by peasants who 
continue to cultivate their allotments. The silk hats which are sold 
in the best Moscow shops, and bear the stamp of ‘ Nouveautés 
Parisiennes,’ are made by the Moscow peasants; so also the ‘ Vienna’ 
furniture of the best ‘Vienna’ shops, even if it goes to supply the 
palaces. And what is most to be wondered at is not the skill of the 
peasants—agricultural work is no obstacle to acquiring industrial skill 
—but the rapidity with which the fabrication of fine goods has spread 
in such villages as formerly manufactured only goods of the roughest 
description. 

As to the relations between agriculture and industry, one cannot 
peruse the documents accumulated by the Russian statisticians 
without coming to the conclusion that, far from damaging agricul- 
ture, the domestic trades, on the contrary, are the best means for 
improving it, and this the more, as for several months every year the 
Russian peasant has nothing to doin the fields. There are regions 
where agriculture has been totally abandoned for the industries; but 
these are regions where it was rendered impossible by the very small 
allotments and the poverty of the peasants, who were ruined by high 
taxation and redemption taxes. But as soon as the allotments are 
reasonable and the peasants are less overtaxed they continue to 
cultivate the land; their fields are kept in better order, and the 
average numbers of live stock are higher where agriculture goes on 
hand in hand with the domestic trades. Even those peasants whose 
allotments are small find the means of renting more land if they 
earn some money from their industrial work. As to the relative 
welfare, I need hardly add that it always stands on the side of 
those villages which combine both kinds of work. Vorsma and 
Pavlovo—two cutlery villages, one of which is purely industrial, and 
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the other continues to till the soil—could be quoted as a striking 
instance for such a comparison." 

Much more ought to be said with regard to the rural industries 
of Russia, especially to show how easily the peasants associate for 
buying new machinery, or for avoiding the middlemen in their 
purchases of raw produce—as soon as misery is no obstacle to the 
association. Belgium, and especially Switzerland, could also be 
quoted for more interesting illustrations, but the above will be enough 
to give a general idea of the importance, the vital powers, and the 
perfectibility of the rural industries. 

The facts which we have briefly reviewed will also show, to some 
extent, the benefits which could be derived from a combination of 
agriculture with industry, if the latter could come to the village, not 
in its present shape of capitalist factory, but in the shape of a socially 
organised industrial production. In fact, the most prominent 
feature of the petty trades is that a relative welfare is found only 
where they are combined with agriculture. Apart from a few artistic 
trades which give a comparative well-being to the workers in the 
cities, everywhere we find but a long record of overwork, exploitation 
of children’s labour, and misery. But even amidst the general 
misery there are oases of relative well-being, and these oases in- 
variably appear where the workers have remained in possession of 
the soil and continue to cultivate it. Even amidst the cotton- 
weavers of the north of France or Moscow, who have to reckon with 
the competition of the factory, relative welfare prevails as long as 
they are not compelled to part with the soil. On the contrary, as 
soon as high taxation or the impoverishment during a crisis has 
compelled the domestic worker to abandon his last plot of land to the 
usurer, misery creeps into his house, although the competition of 
the factory may be of no moment in his trade (as in the toy trade). 
The sweater becomes all-powerful, frightful overwork is resorted to, 
and the whole trade often falls into decay. 

Such facts, as well as the pronounced tendency of the factories 
towards migrating to the villages, are very suggestive. Of course, 
it would be a great mistake to imagine that industry ought to return 
to its hand-work stage in order to be combined with agriculture. 
Whenever a saving of human labour can be obtained by means of a 
machine, the machine is welcome and will be resorted to; and there 
is hardly a single branch of industry into which machinery work 
could not be introduced with great advantage, at least in some of 
the preliminary stages of the fabrication. In the present chaotic 
state of industry we can make nails and penknives by hand, or 
weave plain cottons in the hand-loom; but such a chaos will not 
last. The machine will supersede hand-work in the manufacture of 
plain goods, while hand-work probably will extend its domain in the 

” Prugavin, in the Vyestnik Promyshlennosti, June 1884. 
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artistic finishing of many things which are now made entirely in the 
factory. But the question arises, why should not the cottons, the 
woollen cloth, and the silks, now woven by hand in the villages, be 
woven by machinery in the same villages, without ceasing to remain 
connected with work in the fields? Why should not hundreds of 
domestic industries, now carried on entirely by hand, resort to labour- 
saving machines, as they already do in the knitting trade? There 
is no reason why the small motor should not be of much more 
general use than now, wherever there is no need to have a factory ; and 
there is no reason why the village should not have its factory where- 
ever factory work is useful, as we already see it occasionally in 
Normandy. It is evident that now, under the capitalist system, the 
factory is the curse of the village, as it comes to make paupers out of 
its inhabitants ; and it is quite natural that it is opposed by all means 
by the workers, if they have succeeded in maintaining their olden 
trades’ organisations (as at Sheffield, or Solingen), or if they have 
not yet been reduced to sheer misery (as in the Jura). But under 
a more rational social organisation the factory would find no such 
obstacles: it would be a boon to the village. 

The moral and physical advantages which man would derive from 
dividing his work between the field and the factory are self-evident. 
But the difficulty is, we are told, in the necessary centralisation of 
the modern industries. In industry, as well as in politics, centrali- 
sation has so many admirers! But in both spheres the ideal of 
the centralisers badly needs revision. In fact, if we analyse the 
modern industries, we soon discover that for some of them the 
co-operation of hundreds, or even thousands, of workers gathered at 
the same spot is really necessary. The great iron-works and mining 
enterprises decidedly belong to that category; oceanic steamers 
could not be made in village factories. But very many of our big 
factories are nothing else but agglomerations under a common 
management of several distinct industries; while others are merely 
agglomerations of hundreds of copies of the very same machine. 
Such are most of our gigantic spinning and weaving establishments. 
The manufacture being a strictly private enterprise, its owners find 
it advantageous to have all the branches of a given industry under 
their own management; they thus cumulate the profits of the 
auxiliary industries. But, from a technical point of view, the advan- 
tages of such an accumulation are trifling and often doubtful. Even 
so centralised an industry as that of the cottons does not suffer at 
all from the division of production between several separate factories : 
we see it at Manchester and the neighbouring towns. As to the 
petty trades, no inconvenience is experienced from a still greater 
subdivision between the workshops in the watch trade and many 
others. 

We often hear that one horse-power costs so much in a small 
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engine, and so much less in an engine ten times more powerful; 
that the pound of cotton yarn costs much less when the factory 
doubles the number of its spindles. But such calculations are good 
only for those industries which prepare the half-manufactured pro- 
duce for further transformations. As to those countless descriptions 
of ware which derive their value chiefly from the intervention of 
skilled labour, they can be best fabricated in smaller factories which 
employ a few hundreds, or even a few scores, of operatives. Even 
under the present conditions the leviathan factories offer great incon- 
veniences, as they cannot rapidly reform their machinery according 
to the constantly varying demands of the consumers. As to the new 
branches of industry which I mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, they must make a start on a small scale; and they can pro- 
sper in small towns, as well as in big cities, if the smaller agglome- 
rations are provided with institutions stimulating artistic taste and 
the genius of invention. The progress achieved of late in Germany 
in those villages which are busy in toy-making, as also the high 
perfection attained in the fabrication of mathematical and optical 
instruments, are instances in point. Art and science are no longer 
the monopoly of the great cities, and further progress will be in 
scattering them over the country. 

As to the natural conditions upon which depends the geographi- 
cal distribution of industries in a given country, it is obvious that 
there are some spots which are most suited for the development of 
certain industries. The banks of the Clyde and the Tyne are cer- 
tainly most appropriate for shipbuilding yards, and shipbuilding 
yards must be surrounded by a variety of workshops and factories. 
The industries will always find some advantages in being grouped, 
to a limited extent, according to the natural features of separate 
regions. But we must recognise that now they are not grouped 
according to those features. Historical causes—chiefly religious 
wars and national rivalries—have had a good deal to do with their 
growth and geographical distribution, and still more considerations 
as to the facilities for sale and export ; that is, considerations which 
are already losing their importance with the increased facilities of 
transport, and will lose it still more when the producers produce for 
themselves, and not for customers faraway. But why, in a rationally 
organised society, ought London to remain a great centre for the 
jam and preserving trade, and manufacture umbrellas for nearly the 
whole of the United Kingdom? Why should the Whitechapel 
petty trades remain where they are, instead of being spread all over 
the country? Why should Paris refine sugar for almost the whole 
of France, and Greenock for Russia? Why should one-half of the 
boots and shoes used in the United States be manufactured in the 
1,500 workshops of Massachusetts? There is absolutely no reason 
why these and like anomalies should persist; and the scattering 
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of industries amidst all civilised nations will be necessarily followed 
by a further scattering of factories over the territories of each 
nation. 

Agriculture is so much in need of aid from those who inhabit 
the cities, that every summer thousands of men leave their slums in 
the towns and go to the country for the season of crops. The 
London destitutes go in thousands to Kent and Sussex as hay- 
makers and hop-pickers; whole villages in France abandon their 
homes and their cottage industries in the summer and wander to 
the more fertile parts of the country; and in Russia there is every 
year an exodus of many hundreds of thousands of men who journey 
from the north to the southern prairies for harvesting the crops ; 
while many St. Petersburg manufacturers reduce their production in 
the summer, because the operatives return to their native villages 
for the culture of their allotments. Extensive agriculture cannot 
be carried on without additional hands in the summer; but it still 
more needs a temporary aid for improving the soil, for tenfolding 
its productive powers. Steam-digging, drainage, and manuring 
would render the heavy clays to the north-west of London a much 
richer soil than that of the American prairies. To become fertile, 
those clays want only plain, unskilled human labour, such as is 
necessary for digging the soil, laying in drainage tubes, pulverising 
phosphorites, and the like ; and that labour would be gladly done by 
the factory workers if it were properly organised in a free community 
for the benefit of the whole society. The soil claims that aid, and it 
would have it under a proper organisation, even if it were necessary 
to stop many mills in the summer for that purpose. No doubt, the 
present factory owners would consider it ruinous if they had to stop 
their mills for several months every year, because the capital en- 
gaged in a factory is expected to pump money every day and every 
hour, if possible. But that is the capitalist’s view of the matter, 
not the community’s view. As to the workers, who ought to be the 
real managers of industries, they will find it healthy not to perform 
the same monotonous work all the year round, and they will abandon 
it for the summer, if indeed they do not find the means of keeping 
the factory running by relieving each other in groups. 

The scattering of industries over the country—so as to bring the 
factory amidst the fields, and to make agriculture derive all those 
profits which it always finds in being combined with industry (see 
the Eastern States of America)—and the combination of industrial 
with agricultural work are surely the next step to be made, as 
soon as a reorganisation of our present conditions is possible. That 
step is imposed by the very necessities of producing for the producers 
themselves ; it is imposed by the necessity for each healthy man 
and woman to spend a part of their lives in free work in the free air, 
and it will be rendered the more necessary when the great social 

VoL. XXIV.—No. 140. 00 
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movements, which have now become unavoidable, come to disturb 
the present international trade, and compel each nation to revert to 
her own resources for her own maintenance. Humanity as a whole, 
as well as each separate individual, will be gainers by the change, 
and the change will take place. But such a change also implies a 
thorough modification of our present system of education. It implies 
a society composed of men and women each of whom is able to work 
with his or her hands, as well as with his or her brain, and to do so 
in more directions than one. 
P. KRoporKIN. 
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JOHN MARSTON. 


Ir justice has never been done, either in his own day or in any after 
age, to a poet of real genius and original powers, it will generally 
be presumed, with more or less fairness or unfairness, that this is in 
great part his own fault. Some perversity or obliquity will be sus- 
pected, even if no positive infirmity or deformity can be detected, 
in his intelligence or in his temperament: some taint or some flaw 
will be assumed to affect and to vitiate his creative instinct or his 
spiritual reason. And in the case of John Marston, the friend and 
foe of Ben Jonson, the fierce and foul-mouthed satirist, the ambitious 
and overweening tragedian, the scornful and passionate humourist, 
it is easy for the shallowest and least appreciative reader to perceive 
the nature and to estimate the weight of such drawbacks or impedi- 
ments as have so long and so seriously interfered with the due 
recognition of an independent and remarkable poet. The praise and 
the blame, the admiration and the distaste excited by his works, are 
equally just, but are seemingly incompatible: the epithets most 
exactly appropriate to the style of one scene, one page, one speech in 
a scene or one passage in a speech, are most ludicrously inapplicable 
to the next. An anthology of such noble and beautiful excerpts 
might be collected from his plays, that the reader who should make 
his first acquaintance with this poet through the deceptive means of 
so flattering an introduction would be justified in supposing that he 
had fallen in with a tragic dramatist of the very highest order—with 
anew candidate for a station in the very foremost rank of English 
poets. And if the evil star which seems generally to have presided 
over the literary fortunes of John Marston should misguide the 
student, on first opening a volume of his works, into some such 
arid or miry tract of wilderness as too frequently deforms the face 
of his uneven and irregular demesne, the inevitable sense of dis- 
appointment and repulsion which must immediately ensue will 
too probably discourage a casual explorer from any renewal of his 
research. 

Two of the epithets which Ben Jonson, in his elaborate attack 
on Marston, selected for ridicule as characteristically grotesque in- 
stances of affected and infelicitous innovation—but which neverthe- 
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less have taken root in the language, and practically justified their 
adoption—describe as happily as any that could be chosen to describe 
the better and the worse quality of his early tragic and satiric style, 
These words are ‘strenuous’ and ‘clumsy.’ It is perpetually, inde- 
fatigably, and fatiguingly strenuous; it is too often vehemently, em- 
phatically, and laboriously clumsy. But at its best, when the 
clumsy and ponderous incompetence of expression which disfigures it 
is supplanted by a strenuous felicity of ardent and triumphant aspi- 
ration, it has notes and touches in the compass of its course not un- 
worthy of Webster or Tourneur or even Shakespeare himself. Its 
occasionally exquisite delicacy is as remarkable as its more frequent 
excess of coarseness, awkwardness, or violent and elaborate extrava- 
gance. No sooner has he said anything especially beautiful, pathetic, 
or sublime, than the evil genius must needs take his turn, exact as 
it were the forfeit of his bend, impel the poet into some sheer per- 
versity, deface the flow and form of the verse with some preposterous 
crudity or flatulence of phrase which would discredit the most in- 
capable or the most fantastic novice. And the worst of it all is that 
he limps or stumbles with either foot alternately. At one moment 
he exaggerates the license of artificial rhetoric, the strain and swell 
of the most high-flown and hyperbolical poetic diction; at the 
next, he falls flat upon the naked level of insignificant or offensive 
realism. 

These are no slight charges; and it is impossible for any just or 
sober judgment to acquit John Marston of the impeachment conveyed 
in them. The answer to them is practical and simple: it is that his 
merits are great enough to outweigh and overshadow them all. Even 
if his claim to remembrance were merely dependent on the value of 
single passages, this would suffice to secure him his place of honour 
in the train of Shakespeare. If his most ambitious efforts at por- 
traiture of character are often faulty at once in colour and in outline, 
some of his slighter sketches have a freshness and tenderness of 
beauty which may well atone for the gravest of his certainly not 
infrequent offences. The sweet constancy and gentle fortitude of a 
Beatrice and a Mellida remain in the memory more clearly, leave a 
more lifelike impression of truth on the reader’s mind, than the 
light-headed profligacy and passionate instability of such brainless 
bloodthirsty wantons as Franceschina and Isabella. In fact, the 
better characters in Marston’s plays are better drawn, less conven- 
tional, more vivid and more human than those of the baser sort. 
Whatever of moral credit may be due to a dramatist who paints 
virtue better than vice, and has a happier hand at a hero’s likeness 
than at a villain’s, must unquestionably be assigned to the author of 
Antonio and Mellida. Piero, the tyrant and traitor, is little more 
than a mere stage property: like Mendoza in The Malcontent and 
Syphax in Sophonisba, he would be a portentous ruffian if he had a 
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little more life in him; he has todo the deeds and express the 
emotions of a most bloody and crafty miscreant ; but it is only now 
and then that we catch the accent of a real man in his tones of 
sajolery or menace, dissimulation or triumph. Andrugio, the vene- 
rable and heroic victim of his craft and cruelty, is a figure not less 
living and actual than stately and impressive: the changes of mood 
from meditation to passion, from resignation to revolt, from tender- 
ness to resolution, which mark the development of the character 
with the process of the action, though painted rather broadly than 
subtly and with more of vigour than of care, show just such power 
of hand and sincerity of instinct as we fail to find in the hot and 
glaring colours of his rival’s monotonous ruffianism. Again, in The 
Wonder of Women, the majestic figures of Massinissa, Gelosso, and 
Sophonisba stand out in clearer relief than the traitors of the senate, 
the lecherous malignity of Syphax, or the monstrous profile of the 
sorceress Erichtho. In this laboured and ambitious tragedy, as in 
the two parts of Antonio and Mellida, we see the poet at his best— 
and also at his worst. A vehement and resolute desire to give weight 
to every line and emphasis to every phrase has too often misled him 
into such brakes and jungles of crabbed and convulsive bombast, of 
stiff and tortuous exuberance, that the reader in struggling through 
some of the scenes and speeches feels as though he were compelled 
to push his way through a cactus hedge: the hot and heavy blossoms 
of rhetoric blaze and glare out of a thickset fence of jagged barbarisms 
and exotic monstrosities of metaphor. The straining and sputtering 
declamation of narrative and oratory scarcely succeeds in expressing 
through a dozen quaint and far-fetched words or phrases what two or 
three of the simplest would easily and amply have sufficed to convey. 
But when the poet is coutent to deliver his message like a man of 
this world, we discover with mingled satisfaction, astonishment, and 
irritation, that he can write when he pleases in a style of the purest 
and noblest simplicity ; that he can make his characters converse in 
a language worthy of Sophocles when he does not prefer to make 
them stutter in a dialect worthy of Lycophron. And in the tragedy 
of Sophonisba the display of this happy capacity is happily reserved 
for the crowning scene of the poem. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere a more preposterous or disjointed piece of jargon than the 
speech of Asdrubal at the close of the second act. 
Brook open scorn, faint powers !— 

Make good the camp !—No, fly !—yes, what ?—wild rage !— 

To be a prosperous villain! yet some heat, some hold ; 

But to burn temples, and yet freeze, O cold ! 


Give me some health; now your blood sinks: thus deeds 
Til nourished rot: without Jove nought succeeds. 


And yet this passage occurs in a poem which contains such a 
passage as the following. 
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And now with undismayed resolve behold, 

To save you—you—for honour and just faith 

Are most true gods, which we should much adore— 
With even disdainful vigour I give up 

An abhorred life !—You have been good to me, 
And I do thank thee, heaven. O my stars, 

I bless your goodness, that with breast unstained, 
Faith pure, a virgin wife, tried to my glory, 

I die, of female faith the long-lived story ; 

Secure from bondage and all servile harms, 

But more, most happy in my husband’s arms. 


The lofty sweetness, the proud pathos, the sonorous simplicity ot 
these most noble verses might scarcely suffice to attest the poet’s 
possession of any strong dramatic faculty. But the scene imme- 
diately preceding bears evidence of a capacity for terse and rigorous 
brevity of dialogue in a style as curt and condensed as that of Tacitus 
or Dante. 

Sophonisba, What unjust grief afflicts my worthy lord? 
Massinissa. Thank me, ye gods, with much beholdingness ; 
For, mark, I do not curse you. 
Sophonisba. Tell me, sweet, 
The cause of thy much anguish. 
Massinissa. Ha, the cause ? 
Let’s see ; wreathe back thine arms, bend down thy neck, 
Practise base prayers, make fit thyself for bondage. 
Sophonisba, Bondage ! 
Massinissa. Bondage: Roman bondage. 
Sophonisba. No, no! ! 
Massinissa. How then have I vowed well to Scipio ? 
Sophonisba. How then to Sophonisba ? 
Massinissa. Right: which way 
Run mad ? impossible distraction ! * 
Sophonisba, Dear lord, thy patience ; let it maze all power, 
And list to her in whose sole heart it rests 
To keep thy faith upright. 
Massinissa. Wilt thou be slaved ? 
Sophonisba, No; free. 
Massinissa. How then keep I my faith ? 
Sophonisba. My death 
Gives help to all. From Rome so rest we free : 
So brought to Scipio, faith is kept in thee. 
Massinissa. Thou darest not die !—Some wine.—Thou darest not die ! 





' This verse, unmusical to an English ear, is good Italian metre ; possibly an in- 
tentional and deliberate example of the poet’s Italian predilections, and if so cer- 
tainly a less irrational and inexplicable one than the intrusion of some villainously 
bad Italian lines and phrases into the text of Antonio and Mellida. 

2 In other words—intolerable or unimaginable division or divulsion of mind and 
spirit between two contending calls of honour, two irreconcilable claims of duty. 
Modern editors of this great scene have broken up the line into pieces, marked or 
divided by superfluous dashes and points of exclamation. Campbell, who had the 
good taste to confute his own depreciatory criticism of Marston by including the 
passage among his Selections, was the first, as far as I know, to adopt this erroneous 
and rather spasmodic punctuation, 
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Sophonisba. How near was I unto the curse of man, 
Joy! 
How like was I yet once to have been glad ! 
He that ne’er laughed may with a constant face 
Contemn Jove’s frown. Happiness makes us base. 


The man or the boy does not seem to me enviable who can read 
or remember these verses without a thrill. In sheer force of concision 
they recall the manner of Alfieri; but that noble tragic writer could 
hardly have put such fervour of austere passion into the rigid utter- 
ance, or touched the note of emotion with such a glowing depth of 
rapture. That ‘bitter and severe delight —if I may borrow the 
superb phrase of Landor—which inspires and sustains the imperial 
pride of self-immolation might have found in his dramatic dialect an 
expression as terse and as sincere: it could hardly have clothed itself 
with such majestic and radiant solemnity of living and breathing 
verse. The rapid elliptic method of amcebzean dialogue is more in 
his manner than in any English poet’s known to me except the writer 
of this scene ; but indeed Marston is in more points than one the 
most Italian of our dramatists. His highest tone of serious poetry 
has in it, like Alfieri’s, a note of self-conscious stoicism and somewhat 
arrogant self-control ; while as a comic writer he is but too apt, like 
too many transalpine wits, to mistake filth for fun, and to measure 
the neatness of a joke by its nastiness. Dirt for dirt’s sake has never 
been the apparent aim of any great English humourist who had not 
about him some unmistakable touch of disease—some inheritance of 
evil or of suffering like the congenital brain sickness of Swift or the 
morbid infirmity of Sterne. A poet of so high an order as the author 
of Sophonisba could hardly fail to be in general a healthier writer 
than such as these; but it cannot be denied that he seems to have 
been somewhat inclined to accept the illogical inference which would 
argue that because some wit is dirty all dirt must be witty—because 
humour may sometimes be indecent, indecency must always be 
humorous. ‘The clartier the cosier’ was an old proverb among the 
northern peasantry while yet recalcitrant against the inroads of 
sanitary reform: ‘ the dirtier the droller’ would seem to have been 
practically the no less irrational motto of many not otherwise unad- 
mirable comic writers. It does happen that the drollest character in 
all Marston’s plays is also the most offensive in his language—‘ the 
foulest-mouthed profane railing brother ;’ but the drollest passages 
in the whole part are those that least want washing. How far the 
example of Ben Jonson may have influenced or encouraged Marston 
in the indulgence of this unlovely propensity can only be conjec- 
tured ; it is certain that no third writer of the time, however given 
to levity of speech or audacity in selection of subject, was so prone— 
in Shakespeare’s phrase—to ‘ talk greasily ’ as the authors of Bartholo- 
mew Fair and The Dutch Courtesan. 
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The laboured eccentricity of style which signalises and disfigures 
the three chief tragedies or tragic poems of Marston is tempered and 
| subdued to a soberer tone of taste and a more rational choice of ex- 
n . pression in his less ambitious and less unequal works. It is almost 
i] impossible to imagine any insertion or addition from the hand of 
Webster which would not be at once obvious to any reader in the 
text of Sophonisba or in either part of Antonio and Mellida. Their 
fierce and irregular magnificence, their feverish and strenuous in- 
ad temperance of rhetoric, would have been too glaringly in contrast 
‘ with the sublime purity of the greater poet's thought and style. In 
| the tragicomedy of The Malcontent, published two years later than 
the former and two years earlier than the latter of these poems, if 
the tone of feeling is but little changed or softened, the language 
t is duly clarified and simplified. ‘The Malcontent, (augmented) by 
q Marston, with the additions written by John Webster,’ is as coherent, 
+ as harmonious, as much of a piece throughout, as was the text of the 
play in its earlier state. Not all the conscientious art and skill of 
Webster could have given this uniformity to a work in which the 
1 original design and execution had been less in keeping with the 
4] bent of his own genius and the accent of his natural style. Sad and 
4 stern, not unhopeful or unloving, the spirit of this poem is more in 
harmony with that of Webster’s later tragedies than with that of 
Marston’s previous plays ; its accent is sardonic rather than pessimis- 
4 tic, ironical rather than despondent. The plot is neither well con- 
ceived nor well constructed ; the catastrophe is little less than absurd, 
' especially from the ethical or moral point of view; the characters 
are thinly sketched, the situations at once forced and conventional ; 
there are few sorrier or stranger figures in serious fiction than is that 
of the penitent usurper when he takes to his arms his repentant wife, 
by together with one of her two paramours, in a sudden rapture of for- 
giving affection ; the part which gives the play its name is the only 
{ 































one drawn with any firmness of outline, unless we except that of the 
malignant and distempered old parasite ; but there is a certain in- 
terest in the awkward evolution of the story, and there are scenes 
and passages of singular power and beauty which would suffice to 
redeem the whole work from condemnation or oblivion, even though 
it had not the saving salt in it of an earnest and evident sincerity. 
The brooding anger, the resentful resignation, the impatient spirit 
of endurance, the bitter passion of disdain, which animate the utter- 
ance and direct the action of the hero, are something more than 
dramatically appropriate ; it is as obvious that these are the main- 
springs of the poet’s own ambitious and dissatisfied intelligence, 
sullen in its reluctant submission and ardent in its implacable 
appeal, as that his earlier undramatic satires were the tumultuous 
and turbid ebullitions of a mood as morbid, as restless, and as 
honest. Coarse, rough, and fierce as those satires are, inferior alike to 
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Hall’s in finish of verse and to Donne’s in weight of matter, it seems 
to me that Dr. Grosart, their first careful and critical editor, is right 
in claiming for them equal if not superior credit on the score of 
earnestness. The crude ferocity of their invective has about it a 
savour of honesty which atones for many defects of literary taste 
and executive art ; and after a more thorough study than such rude 
and unattractive work seems at first to require or to deserve, the 
moral and intellectual impression of the whole will not improbably 
be far more favourable than one resulting from a cursory survey or 
derived from a casual selection of excerpts. They bring little or no 
support to a very dubious imputation which has been cast upon their 
author ; the charge of having been concerned in a miserably malig- 
nant and stupid attempt at satire under the form of a formless and 
worthless drama called Histriomastia ;* though his partnership in 
another anonymous play—a semi-romantic semi-satirical comedy 
called Jack Drum’s Entertainment—is very much more plausibly 
supportable by comparison of special phrases as well as of general 
style with sundry mannerisms as well as with the habitual turn of 
speech in Marston’s acknowledged comedies. There is a certain in- 
composite and indigested vigour in the language of this play which 
makes the attribution of a principal share in its authorship neither 
utterly discreditable to Marston nor absolutely improbable in itself ; 
and the satire aimed at Ben Jonson, if not especially relevant to the 
main action, is at all events less incongruous and preposterous in its 
relation to the rest of the work than the satirical or controversial 
part of Dekker’s Satiromastix. But on the whole, if this play be 
Marston’s, it seems to me the rudest and the poorest he has left us, 
except perhaps the comedy of What you Will; in which several ex- 
cellent and suggestive situations are made less of than they should 
have been, and a good deal of promising comic invention is wasted 
for want of a little more care and a little more conscience in cultiva- 
tion of material and composition of parts. The satirical references 
to Jonson are more pointed and effective in this comedy than in 
either of the two plays last mentioned; but its best claim to re- 
membrance is to be sought in the admirable soliloquy which relates 
the seven years’ experience of the student and his spaniel. Marston is 
too often heaviest when he would and should be lightest, owing ap- 
parently to a certain infusion of contempt for light comedy as some- 
thing rather beneath him, not wholly worthy of his austere and 
ambitious capacity. The parliament of pages in this play is a 
diverting interlude of farce, though a mere irrelevance’ and impedi- 
ment to the action; but the boys are less amusing than their com- 


8 This abortion of letters is such a very mooncalf, begotten by malice on idiocy, 
that no human creature above the intellectual level of its author will ever dream of 
attempting to decipher the insignificant significance which may possibly—though 
improbably—be latent under the opaque veil of its inarticulate virulence. 
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peers in the anonymous comedy of Sir Giles Goosecap, first published 
in the year preceding: a work of genuine humour and invention, 
excellent in style if somewhat infirm in construction, for a reprint of 
which we are indebted to the previous care of Marston’s present 
editor. Far be it from me to intrude on the barren and boggy pro- 
vince of hypothetical interpretation and controversial commentary ; 
but I may observe in passing that the original of Simplicius Faber 
in What you Will must surely have been the same hanger-on or 
sycophant of Ben Jonson’s who was caricatured by Dekker in his 
Satiromastia under the name of Asinius Bubo. The gross assurance 
of self-complacent duncery, the apish arrogance and imitative dog- 
matism of reflected self-importance and authority at second hand, 
are presented in either case with such identity of tone and colouring 
that we can hardly imagine the satire to have been equally applicable 
to two contemporary satellites of the same imperious and masterful 
egoist. 

That the same noble poet and high-souled humourist was not 
responsible for the offence given to Caledonian majesty in the comedy 
of Eastward Ho, the authentic word of Jonson would be sufficient 
evidence ; but I am inclined to think it a matter of almost certain 
likelihood—if not of almost absolute proof—that Chapman was as 
innocent as Jonson of a jest for which Marston must be held re- 
sponsible—though scarcely, I should imagine, blamable at the 
present day by the most rabid of Scottish provincialists. In the last 
scene of The Malcontent a court lady says to an infamous old 
hanger-on of the court—‘ And is not Signor St. Andrew a gallant 
fellow now ?’ to which the old hag replies—‘ Honour and he agree as 
well together as a satin suit and woollen stockings.’ The famous 
passage in the comedy which appeared a year later must have been 
far less offensive to the most nervous patriotism than this; and the 
impunity of so gross an insult, so obviously and obtrusively offered, 
to the new knightships and lordships of King James’s venal chivalry 
and parasitic nobility, may naturally have encouraged the satirist to 
repeat his stroke next year—and must have astounded his retrospec- 
tion, when he found himself in prison, and under threat of worse than 
imprisonment, together with his unoffending associates in an admi- 
rable and inoffensive comedy. It is impossible to suppose that he 
would not have come forward to assume the responsibility of his own 
words—as it is impossible to imagine that Jonson or Chapman would 
have given up his accomplice to save himself. But the law of the 
day would probably have held them all responsible alike. 

In the same year as Hastward Ho appeared the best and com- 
pletest piece of work which we owe to the single hand of Marston. 
A more brilliant and amusing play than The Dutch Courtesan, better 
composed, better constructed, and better written, it would be difficult 
to discover among the best comic and romantic works of its incom- 
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parable period. The slippery and sanguinary strumpet who gives 
its name to the play is sketched with such admirable force and free- 
dom of hand as to suggest the existence of an actual model who may 
unconsciously have sat for the part under the scrutiny of eyes as keen 
and merciless as ever took notes for a savagely veracious caricature— 
or for an unscrupulously moral exposure. The jargon in which her 
emotions are expressed is as Shakespearean in its breadth and per- 
sistency as that of Dr. Caius or Captain Fluellen ; but the reality of 
those emotions is worthy of a less farcical vehicle for the expression 
of such natural craft and passion. The sisters, Beatrice and 
Crispinella, seem at first too evidently imitated from the characters 
of Aurelia and Pheenixella in the earliest surviving comedy of Ben 
Jonson ; but the ‘comedy daughter,’ as Dickens (or Skimpole) would 
have expressed it, is even more coarsely and roughly drawn than in 
the early sketch of the more famous dramatist. On the other hand, 
it must be allowed—though it may not be recognised without a 
certain sense of surprise—that the nobler and purer type of woman- 
hood or girlhood which we owe to the hand of Marston is far above 
comparison with any which has been accomplished or achieved by the 
studious and vehement elaboration of Ben Jonson’s, The servility 
of subservience which that great dramatist exacts from his typically 
virtuous women—from the abject and anwmic wife of a Corvino or a 
Fitzdottrel—is a quality which could not coexist with the noble and 
loving humility of Marston’s Beatrice. The admirable scene in which 
she is brought face to face with the impudent pretentions of the 
woman who asserts herself to have been preferred by the betrothed 
lover of the expectant bride is as pathetic and impressive as it is 
lifelike and original ; and even in the excess of gentleness and modesty 
which prompts the words—‘ I will love you the better; I cannot hate 
what he affected ’—there is nothing less noble or less womanly than 
in the subsequent reply to the harlot’s repeated taunts and inventions 
of insult. ‘He did not ill not to love me, but sure he did not well 
to mock me: gentle minds will pity, though they cannot love; yet 
peace and my love sleep with him.’ The powerful soliloquy which 
closes the scene expresses no more than the natural emotion of the 
man who has received so lovely a revelation of his future bride’s 
invincible and single-hearted love. 

Cannot that woman’s evil, jealousy, 

Despite disgrace, nay, which is worse, contempt, 

Once stir thy faith ? 
Coarse as is often the language of Marston’s plays and satires, the 
man was not coarse-minded—not gross of spirit nor base of nature— 
who could paint so delicately and simply a figure so beautiful in the 
tenderness of its purity. 

The farcical underplot of this play is worthy of Moliére in his 

broader mood of farce. Hardly any Jourdain or Pourceaugnac, any 
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Georges Dandin or Comtesse d’Escarbagnas of them all, undergoes a 
more grotesque experience or plays a more ludicrous part than is 
devised for Mr. and Mrs. Mulligrub by the ingenuity of the inde- 
fatigable Cocledemoy—a figure worthy to stand beside any of the 
tribe of Mascarille as fourbwm imperator. The animation and 
variety of inventive humour which keep the reader’s laughing 
attention awake and amused throughout these adventurous scenes of 
incident and intrigue are not more admirable than the simplicity 
and clearness of evolution or composition which recall and rival the 


‘classic masterpieces of Latinand French comedy. There is perhaps 


equal fertility of humour, but there certainly is not equal harmony 
of structure, in the play which Marston published next year—Para- 
sitaster, or The Fawn; a name probably suggested by that of 
Ben Jonson’s Poetaster, in which the author had himself been the 
subject of a greater man’s rage and ridicule. The wealth and the 
waste of power displayed and paraded in this comedy are equally 
admirable and lamentable; for the brilliant effect of its various 
episodes and interludes is not more obvious than the eclipse of the 
central interest, the collapse of the serious design, which results from 
the agglomeration of secondary figures and the alternations of per- 
petual byplay. Three or four better plays might have been made 
out of the materials here hurled and huddled together into one. The 
Isabelle of Moliére is not more amusing or more delightful in her 
audacity of resource, in her combination of loyalty with duplicity, 
innocence with intrigue, than the daring and single-hearted young 
heroine of this play ; but the Ecole des Maris is not encumbered 
with such a crowd of minor interests and characters, of subordinate 
humours and complications, as the reader of Marston’s comedy finds 
interposed and intruded between his attention and the main point 
of interest. He would fain see more of Dulcimel and Tiberio, the 
ingenious and enterprising princess, the ingenuous and responsive 
prince ; he is willing to see as much as is shown him of their fathers, 
the masquerading philosopher and the self-complacent dupe ; 
Granuffo, the patrician prototype of Captain John Bunsby, may take 
a seat in the chambers of his memory beside the commander of the 
Cautious Clara; the humours of a jealous foul-minded fool and a 
somewhat audaciously virtuous wife may divert him by the inventive 
and vigorous exposure of their various revolutions and results; but 
the final impression is one of admiring disappointment and possibly 
ungrateful regret that so much energetic satire and so much valuable 
time should have been spent on the somewhat nauseous follies of 
‘sickly knights’ and ‘vicious braggarts,’ that the really admirable 
and attractive parts of the design are cramped and crowded out of 
room for the due development of their just and requisite proportions. 

A more eccentric, uneven, and incomposite piece of work than 
The Insatiate Cowntess it would be difficult to find in English or in 
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other literature. The opening scene is picturesque and impressive ; 
the closing scene of the serious part is noble and pathetic ; but the 
intervening action is of a kind which too often aims at the tragic 
and hits the burlesque. The incessant inconstancy of passion which 
hurries the fantastic heroine through such a miscellaneous multitude 
of improvised intrigues is rather a comic than a tragic motive for the 
conduct of a play ; and the farcical rapidity with which the puppets 
revolve makes it impossible for the most susceptible credulity to take 
any real interest or feel any real belief in the perpetual rotation 
of their feverish moods and motives, their irrational doings and 
sufferings. The humour of the underplot constantly verges on 
horseplay, and is certainly neither delicate nor profound ; but there 
is matter enough for mirth in it to make the reader duly grateful 
for the patient care and admirable insight which Mr. Bullen has 
brought to bear upon the really formidable if apparently trivial task 
of reducing the chaotic corruption and confusion of the text to reason- 
able form and comprehensible order. William Barkstead, a narra- 
tive poet of real merit, and an early minister at the shrine of Shake- 
speare, has been credited with the authorship of this play: I am 
inclined to agree with the suggestion of its latest editor—its first 
editor in any serious sense of the word—that both he and Marston 
may have had a hand in it. His Myrrha belongs to the same rather 
morbid class of poems as Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and 
Marston’s Pygmalion’s Image. Of the three, Shakespeare’s is not 
more certainly the finest in occasional touches of picturesque poetry 
than it is incomparably the most offensive to good taste and natural 
instinct on the score of style and treatment. Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander can only be classed with these elaborate studies of sensual 
aberration or excess by those ‘who can see no difference between 
Titian and French photographs.’ (I take leave, for once in a way, 
to quote from a private letter—long since addressed to the present 
commentator by the most illustrious of writers on art.) 

There are some pretty verses and some ingenious touches in 
Marston’s Entertainment, offered to Lady Derby by her daughter 
and son-in-law; but the Latinity of his city pageant can scarcely 
have satisfied the pupil of Buchanan, unless indeed the reputation of 
King James’s tutor as a Latin versifier or master of prosody has been 
scandalously usurped under the falsest of pretences: a matter on 
which I am content to accept the verdict of Landor. His contribu- 
tion to Sir Robert Chester’s problematic volume may perhaps claim 
the singular distinction of being more incomprehensible, more 
crabbed, more preposterous, and more inexplicable than any other 
copy of verses among the ‘divers poetical essays—done by the best 
and chiefest of our modern writers, with their names subscribed to 
their particular works,’ in which Marston has the honour to stand 
next to Shakespeare ; and however far he may be from any preten- 
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tion to rival the incomparable charm of Shakespeare’s opening 
quatrain—incomparable in its peculiar melody and mystery except 
with other lyrics of Shakespeare’s or of Shelley’s, it must, I think, 
be admitted that an impartial student of both effusions will assign 
to Marston rather than to Shakespeare the palm of distinction on 
the score of tortuous obscurity and enigmatic verbiage. It may be 
—as it seems to me—equally difficult to make sense of the greater 
and the lesser poet’s riddles and rhapsodies; but on the whole I 
. cannot think that Shakespeare’s will be found so desperately indi- 
7 gestible by the ordinary intelligence of manhood as Marston’s. ‘The 
turtles fell to work, and ate each other up,’ in a far more compre- 
ci hensible and reasonable poem of Hood’s; and most readers of 
) Chester’s poem and the verses appended to it will be inclined to 
think that it might have been as well—except for a few lines of 
Shakespeare’s and of Jonson’s, which we could not willingly spare— 
if the Phenix and Turtle had set them the example. 

If the apparently apocryphal Mountebank’s Masque be really the 
work of Marston—and it is both coarse enough and clever enough to 
deserve the attribution of his authorship—there is a singular echo 
in it from the opening of Jonson’s Poetaster, the furious dramatic 
satire which blasted for upwards of two centuries the fame or the 
credit of the poet to whose hand this masque has been hitherto 
assigned. In it, after a full allowance of rough and ribald jocosity, 
the presence of a poet becomes manifest with the entrance of an 
allegoric figure whose declamatory address begins with these words :— 

Light, I salute thee ; I, Obscurity, 

The son of Darkness and forgetful Lethe ; 

I, that envy thy brightness, greet thee now, 

Enforced by Fate. 
Few readers of these lines will forget the verses with which Envy 
plays prologue to Poetaster, or his Arraignment. 





































Light, I salute thee, but with wounded nerves, 
Wishing thy golden splendour pitchy darkness. 






a Whoever may be the author of this masque, there are two or three 
1 couplets well worth remembrance in one of the two versions of its 
aa text. 







It is a life is never ill 
To lie and sleep in roses still. 







Who would not hear the nightingale still sing, 
Or who grew ever weary of the spring P 

The day must have her night, the spring her fall, 
All is divided, none is lord of all. 










These verses are worthy of a place in either of Mr. Bullen’s two 
beautiful and delightful volumes of lyrics from Elizabethan song- 
books; and higher praise than this no lyrical poet could reasonably 
desire. 
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An inoffensive monomaniac, who thought fit to reprint a thing 
in dramatic or quasi-dramatic form to which I have already referred 
in passing—Histriomastia, or The Player Whipt,—thought likewise 
fit to attribute to John Marston, of all men on earth, a share in the 
concoction of this shapeless and unspeakable piece of nonsense. 
The fact that one of the puppets in the puppetshow is supposed to 
represent a sullen scholar, disappointed, impoverished, and virulent, 
would have suggested to a rational reader that the scribbler who 
gave vent to the impotence of his rancour in this hopeless ebullition of 
envious despair had set himself to ape the habitual manner of Jonson 
and the occasional manner of Marston with about as much success as 
might be expected from a malignant monkey when attempting to 
reproduce in his grimaces the expression of human indignation and 
contempt. But to students of natural or literary history who cannot 
discern the human from the simious element it suggests that the 
man thus imitated must needs have been the imitator of himself; 
and the fact that the whole attempt at satire is directed against 
dramatic poetry—that all the drivelling venom of a dunce’s denuncia- 
tion, all the virulent slaver of his grovelling insolence, is aimed at 
the stage for which Marston was employed in writing—weighs nothing 
in the scales of imbecility against the consideration that Marston’s or 
Jonson’s style is here and there more or less closely imitated ; that 
we catch now and then some such echo of his accent, some such 
savour of his style, as may be discovered or imagined in the very 
few scattered lines which show any glimmer of capacity for composi- 
tion or versification. The eternal theme of envy, invented by Jonson 
and worked to death by its inventor, was taken up again by Marston 
and treated with a vigorous acerbity not always unworthy of compari- 
son with Jonson’s: the same conception inspired with something of 
eloquence the malignant idiocy of the satirical dunce who has left 
us, interred and imbedded in a mass of rubbish, a line or two like 
these which he has put into the mouth of his patron saint or guardian 
goddess, the incarnate essence of Envy. 

Turn, turn, thou lackey to the wingéd time! 

I envy thee in that thou art so slow, 

And I so swift to mischief. 
But the entire affair is obviously an effusion and an example of the 
same academic sagacity or lucidity of appreciation which found utter- 
ance in other contemporary protests of the universities against the 
universe. In that abyss of dullness The Return from Parnassus, a 
reader or a diver who persists in his thankless toil will discover this 
pearl of a fact—that men of culture had no more hesitation in preferring 
Watson to Shakespeare than they have in preferring Byron to 
Shelley. The author of the one play deserves to have been the 
author of the other. Nobody can have been by nature such a fool as 
to write either: art, education, industry, and study were needful to 
achieve such’composite perfection of elaborate and consummate idiocy. 
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There is a good deal of bad rubbish, and there is some really 
brilliant and vigorous writing, in the absurdly named and absurdly 
constructed comedy of Jack Drum’s Entertainment ; but in all other 
points—in plot, incident, and presentation of character—it is so 
scandalously beneath contempt that I am sorry to recognise the hand 
of Marston in a play which introduces us to a ‘ noble father,’ the model 
of knightly manhood and refined good sense, who on the news of a 
beloved daughter’s disappearance instantly proposes to console him- 
self with a heavy drinking-bout. No graver censure can be passed 
on the conduct of the drama than the admission that this monstrous 
absurdity is not out of keeping with the rest of it. There is hardly 
a single character in all its rabble rout of lunatics who behaves 
otherwise than would beseem a probationary candidate for Bedlam. 
Yet I fear there is more serious evidence of a circumstantial kind in 
favour of the theory which would saddle the fame of Marston with 
the charge of its authorship than such as depends on peculiarities of 
metre and eccentricities of phrase. Some other poet—though I 
know of none such—may have accepted and adopted his theory that 
‘ vengeance’ must count in verse as a word of three syllables: I can 
hardly believe that the fancy would sound sweet in any second 
man’s ear: but this speciality is not more characteristic than other 
and more important qualities of style—the peculiar abruptness, the 
peculiar inflation, the peculiar crudity—which denote this comedy 
as apparently if not evidently Marstonian. On the other hand, if 
it were indeed his, it is impossible to conjecture why his name 
should have been withheld from the titlepage ; and it must not be 
forgotten that even our own day is not more fertile than was 
Marston’s in the generation of that slavish cattle which has always 
since the age of Horace fed ravenously and thievishly on the pasture- 
land of every poet who has discovered or reclaimed a field or a pro- 
vince of his own. 

But our estimate of John Marston’s rank or regiment in the 
noble army of contemporary poets will not be in any way affected by 
acceptance or rejection of any apocryphal addition to the canon of 
his writings. For better and for worse, the orthodox and undis- 
puted roll of them will suffice to decide that question beyond all 
chance of intelligent or rational dispute. His rank is high in his 
own regiment ; and the colonel of that regiment is Ben Jonson. At 
first sight he may seem rather to belong to that brighter and more 
famous one which has Webster among its captains, Dekker among 
its lieutenants, Heywood among its privates and Shakespeare at its 
head. Nor did he by any means follow the banner of Jonson with 
such automatic fidelity as that imperious martinet of genius was 
wont to exact from those who came to be ‘sealed of the tribe of 
Ben.’ A rigid critic—a critic who should push rigidity to the verge 
of injustice—might say that he was one of those recruits in literature 
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whose misfortune it is to fall between two stools—to halt between 
two courses. It is certain that he never thoroughly mastered either 
the cavalry drill of Shakespeare or the infantry drill of Jonson. But 
it is no less certain that the few finest passages which attest the 
power and the purity of his genius as a poet are above comparison 
with any such examples of tragic poetry as can be attributed with 
certainty or with plausibility to the hand which has left us no 
acknowledged works in that line except Sejanus his Fall and Catiline 
his Conspiracy. It is superfluous to add that Volpone was an 
achievement only less far out of his reach than Hamlet. But this is 
not to say or to imply that he does not deserve an honourable place 
among English poets. His savage and unblushing violence or ve- 
hemence of satire has no taint of gloating or morbid prurience in the 
turbid flow of its fitful and furious rhetoric. The restless rage of his 
invective is as far as human utterance can find itself from the cynical 
infidelity of an Iago. Of him we may say with more rational con- 
fidence what was said of that more potent and more truculent 


satirist : 
An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 


We may wish that he had not been so much given to trampling 
and stamping on that slime as to evoke such malodorous exhalations 
as infect the lower and shallower reaches of the river down which he 
proceeds to steer us with so strenuous a hand. But it is in a spirit 
of healthy disgust, not of hankering delight, that he insists on call- 
ing the indignant attention of his readers to the baser and fouler 
elements of natural or social man as displayed in the vicious exube- 
rance or eccentricity of affectation or of self-indulgence. His real 
interest and his real sympathies are reserved for the purer and nobler 
types of womanhood and manhood. In his first extant tragedy, crude 
and fierce and coarse and awkward as is the general treatment of cha- 
racter and story, the sketch of Mellida is genuinely beautiful in its 
pathetic and subdued simplicity ; though certainly no such tender and 
gentle figure was ever enchased in a stranger or less attractive setting. 
There is an odd mixture of care and carelessness in the composition 
of his plays which is exemplified by the fact that another personage 
in the first part of the same dramatic poem was announced to reap- 
pear in the second part as a more important and elaborate figure ; but 
this second part opens with the appearance of his assassin, red-handed 
from the murder: and the two parts were published in the same 
year. And indeed, except in Parasitaster and The Dutch Courtesan, 
a general defect in his unassisted plays is the headlong confusion of 
plot, the helterskelter violence of incident, which would hardly have 
been looked for in the work of a professional and practised hand. 
What yow Will is modestly described as ‘a slight-writ play :’ but 
slight and slovenly are not the same thing; nor is simplicity the 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 140. PP 
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equivalent of incoherence. Marston is apt to be heaviest when he 
aims at being lightest; not, like Ben Jonson, through a laborious 
and punctilious excess of conscience which is unwilling to let slip any 
chance of effect, to let pass any detail of presentation ; but rather, 
we are tempted to suspect, through a sardonic sense of scorn for the 
perfunctory task on which his ambitious and impatient hand is for the 
time employed. Now and then, however—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say once or twice—a gayer note is struck with a lighter 
touch than usual: as for instance in the excellent parody of Lyly put 
into the mouth of an idiot in the first scene of the fifth act of the 
first part of Antonio and Mellida. ‘You know, the stone called lapis, 
the nearer it comes to the fire, the hotter it is ; and the bird which 
the geometricians call avis, the further it is from the earth, the 
nearer it is to the heaven ; and love, the nigher it is to the flame, the 
more remote (there’s a word, remote!) -the more remote it is from 
the frost.’ Shakespeare and Scott have condescended to caricature 
the style or the manner of the inventor of euphuism: I cannot think 
their burlesque of his elaborate and sententious triviality so happy, 
so humorous, or so exact as this. But it is not on his capacity asa 
satirist or humourist, it is on his occasionally triumphant success as 
a serious or tragic poet, that the fame of Marston rests assuredly 
established. His intermittent power to rid himself for awhile of 
his besetting faults, and to acquire or assume for a moment the very 
excellences most incompatible with these, is as extraordinary for the 
completeness as for the transitory nature of its successful effects. 
The brief fourth act of Antonio and Mellida is the most astonishing 
and bewildering production of belated human genius that ever dis- 
tracted or discomfited a student. Verses more delicately beautiful 
followed by verses more simply majestic than these have rarely if 
ever given assurance of eternity to the fame of any but a great 
master in song. 

Conceit you me: as having clasped a rose 

Within my palm, the rose being ta’en away, 

My hand retains a little breath of sweet, 

So may man’s trunk, his spirit slipped away, 

Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet guest. 

*Tis so: for when discursive powers fly out, 

And roam in progress through the bounds of heaven, 

The soul itself gallops along with them 

As chieftain of this wingéd troop of thought, 


Whilst the dull lodge of spirit standeth waste 
Until the soul return. 


Then follows a passage of sheer gibberish; then a dialogue of the 
noblest and most dramatic eloquence ; then a chaotic alternation of 
sense and nonsense, bad Italian and mixed English, abject farce and 
dignified rheto ric, spirited simplicity and bombastic jargon. It would 
be more and less than just to take this act asa sample ora symbol of 
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the author’s usual way of work ; but I cannot imagine that a parallel 
to it, for evil and for good, could be found in the works of any other 
writer. 

The Muse of this poet is no maiden of such pure and august 
beauty as enthralls us with admiration of Webster’s ; she has not the 
gipsy brightness and vagrant charm of Dekker’s, her wild soft glance, 
and flashing smiles and fading traces of tears; she is no giddy girl, 
but a strong woman with fine irregular features, large and luminous 
eyes, broad intelligent forehead, eyebrows so thick and close together 
that detraction might call her beetle-browed, powerful mouth and 
chin, fine contralto voice (with an occasional stammer), expression 
alternately repellent and attractive, but always striking and sincere. 
No one has ever found her lovely; but there are times when she has 
a fascination of her own which fairer and more famous singers might 
envy her; and the friends she makes are as sure to be constant as 
she, for all her occasional roughness and coarseness, is sure to be loyal 
in the main to the nobler instincts of her kind and the loftier tra- 
ditions of her sisterhood. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SINS OF BELIEF AND SINS OF 
UNBELIEF. 


How are we to regard the action of our emotions and our will upon 
our judgments? Is it right that we should allow them so to act, or 
is it wrong? oris it sometimes right and sometimes wrong according 
to the circumstances of each case? Should we always endeavour to 
eliminate the influence of our sentiments, or should we sometimes. 
not only tolerate but even welcome their influence ? 

These are questions the replies to which are as important as they 
are interesting. They are questions also to which I have lately called 
attention, though I could then only treat them in a very cursory and 
incomplete manner. It was, however, my hope’ to be able to draw 
out more fully and clearly what I regard as their true solution, and to 
indicate what may, as it seems to me, be respectively considered sins 
of belief and sins of unbelief. 

I have before ventured to refer? to what I termed ‘the sin 


1 See WMineteenth Century for December 1887, p. 869, note 34. In that article I 
purposely reserved my reasons for accepting Christianity, because I was replying to 
Sir James Stephen. It would obviously have been absurd to discuss the proofs of 
revelation with one who did not even accept natural religion. My critic’s rejoinder 
was no surprise or disappointment to me. I was far from expecting to effect a change 
in his views. He is evidently quite unable to consider the question of religion other- 
wise than from the Protestant standpoint. He has declared that he would not attack 
any one who professed to adhere to a religion, not frcm reason, but on account of his 
JSeelings! Neither would I, because of the profound contempt I entertain for so inane 
a thing as a ‘religion of emotion,’ though I would try, with all kindness, to convince 
its adherent of his extreme folly. 

2 Ibid. July 1887, p.35. Therein ihe following passage also occurs: ‘ Doubt has 
acquired, for men of science who are Theists, a distinctly religious character. Few 
things seem to them more shocking than to be called upon to give assent to proposi- 
tions which are not only neither self-evident nor certainly proved, but are even 
declared to be possibly untrue. Every man of science worthy of the name must not 
only refuse to give such assent, but must declare that he holds even things he con- 
siders proved only in such a way as to ke ready to examine and weigh whatever 
seemingly important evidence may be freshly brought to lightagainstthem. For he 
doubts in obedience to a sense of duty, and must regard as nothing less than a 
blasphemy the assertion that God can possibly approve of any trifling with the highest 
faculty He has bestowed upon us, and for the right use of which we are responsible. 
Such a man will deem the acceptance of any irrational belief in compliance with an 
emotional temptation, to be fully as culpable as the harbouring of an irrational 
scepticism due to some other unworthy motive.’ 
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of rashness of assent,’ declaring it to be no less evidently our duty 
to withhold assent from things inadequately proved than to affirm 
what is evidently true, and pointing out the sacred character which 
doubt might assume in the mind of a Theistic man of science. 

Nevertheless I was careful also to declare not only that our senti- 
ments and volitions have, as a fact, a certain influence on our beliefs, 
but also that they may exercise such an influence legitimately.’ 

It is this circumstance alone which renders it possible that any 
merit or demerit can attach to our convictions. It is this very cireum- 
stance, some of my readers will exclaim, which renders such merit or 
demerit impossible. The beliefs of each person, they will go on to 
say, are the outcome of the peculiar constitution of his mind and the 
circumstances of his environment. They are just that and no more, 
and therefore (they will conclude) there can be no such things as sins 
either of belief or unbelief. But this objection really goes much 
further than it may at first sight appear to do, and amounts toa 
denial that we have any power of control over our actions, thoughts, or 
feelings. It is really an affirmation of Determinism—that is, of the 
doctrine that a man has no more choice as to any of his actions, words, 
or aspirations, than a piece of paper thrown into the fire has a choice 
as to whether it will or will not burn. Persons who affirm this may 
very logically deny the possibility of sins of belief or unbelief, since, 
if they are right, there can be no such things as ‘sins’ at all of any 
sort or kind ! 

But the present article is not addressed to that section of a ‘ mad 
world’ which altogether denies any freedom or responsibility to 
the human will—the question having been treated of elsewhere.‘ 
My purpose now is—assuming that there are such things as sins, 
duties, and responsibilities—to endeavour to make plain the state- 
ment (at first somewhat paradoxical in appearance) that though it is 
the exclusive business of the intellect to decide and judge about all 
truths brought before it, yet the sentiments and the will have neverthe- 
less a certain legitimate influence in bringing about such judgments. 
Fully admitting that no two minds are absolutely and intrinsically 
alike and that no two human beings are alike in their circumstances ; 
entirely granting that the intellect has no power of choice, but must 
decide as the balance of evidence seems to it to incline, I none the 


8 Nineteenth Centwry for December 1887, pp. 851 and 869. The words were: ‘I 
would by no means be understood as denying the influence of the will on religious 
belief. I do not mean that the will either has or ought to have any direct control over 
our intellectual perceptions; I mean only that experience has intimately convinced 
me that the attitude of the will towards ethical precepts has a great, though indirect 
and unconscious, effect upon a man’s convictions’ (p. 851). ‘In our intellectual acts 
a certain amount of volition and feeling have each also their part,’ which given con- 
ditions ‘ will inevitably and most legitimately intensify ’ (p. 869). 

* See Lessons from Nature (John Murray), chapter v., and Nature and Thought 
(Burns & Oates), chapter v. 
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less affirm that each man is morally responsible® for certain of his 
beliefs and disbeliefs. Yet it is the will alone which is to some extent 
under our control, and it is only for its exercise, therefore, that we 
can justly be called to account. How then, it may well be asked, can 
we be answerable for our beliefs, if the intellect alone has to decide ? 
And it is the intellect only which has to decide, for we have simply no 
faculty of judgment save our intellectual faculty, and, in those cases 
in which we see that anything is true and must be true, we can no 
more refrain from mentally affirming it to be true, and necessarily 
true, than we have the power of directing our open eyes to the blue 
sky and seeing it of some other colour. 

Now all persons who believe in duty and in God, and that we 
have received our various powers and faculties from Him, must admit 
that we are bound to make a faithful use of them, and not to trifle 
with any of the gifts entrusted to us. Our intellect being, then, a 
faculty directed to the attainment of truth—the establishment of a 
uniformity between the world of ideas and the world of reality— 
it is evidently our duty to do what we can towards eliminating 
whatever may tend to deflect it from truth, and especially to prevent 
our own feelings or volitions from blinding us—if they can so blind 
us—to the very truth as it objectively exists. We are bound to 
adhere firmly to what we see has evidence in its favour just so far 
as such evidence extends, and we are no less bound not to assent 
to, but to doubt about, things which seem to us to be inadequately 
supported. We cannot be earnest and faithful in serving God if we 
lavish our assent upon what does not merit it. A faithful use of our 
talents means a due economy of assent, and a desire to accord it only 
to what deserves it. We must therefore doubt what is doubtful to 
us from a sense of duty to God, and sincere honest doubt of such a 
kind cannot but have a religious character. Neither must we shrink 
from reconsidering any matter which we have come seriously to think 
we may have too hastily assented to, fresh, seemingly important, 
evidence happening to have come to our knowledge with respect to 
it. These are maxims the truth of which every one will admit, and 
they have been made more plainly visible to many persons through 
the discipline they have undergone in acquiring a knowledge of one 
or more of the physical sciences. To students of science it will be 
especially clear that it is their duty to place themselves in such con- 
ditions as may best facilitate the attainment of truth; to prepare 
themselves to see the light, and to attach themselves with courageous 
fidelity to the first rays of truth which may reach their eyes, so that 
they may deserve to receive it more abundantly. Nevertheless this 
very eagerness for truth may sometimes occasion an infidelity to it. 


5 I earnestly desire to refer my readers to an excellent work by M. Léon Ollé- 
Laprune, of which much use has been made in these pages. It is entitled De la 
Certitude Morale: Paris, Eugéne Belin, 1880. 
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It is possible to be so eager after new truths—or what are too hastily 
taken to be such—as to lose sight of old-established verities; as 
when a perception of new and very painful sociological truths may 
blind some benevolent persons to previously acquired truths of 
political economy. But we must not be philosophic dogs, sacrificing 
the substance of truth to its shadow. We must never let slip truths 
already known in the hope of grasping more recondite problems. It is 
plain, then, that, however the intellect, considered alone, is com- 
pelled to follow evidence, it may, as it exists in us, be so paralysed 
or overstimulated as to assent to what is less really evident, and to 
be blind to what is objectively much more so. Here as elsewhere 
our feelings may somehow—it remains to see how—tempt us from 
our duty, and our will may cause us to succumb to the temptation. 

Any ‘temptation’ is an attraction towards something of which 
our ethical judgment disapproves; and temptations which may 
beset us in our judgments may be temptations against justice, 
charity, or truth. 

Let us, as one example of emotional temptations, imagine the 
case of a man whose title to a large property is suddenly and un- 
expectedly challenged. Let us further suppose that the property 
thus disputed is one on the possession of which depends not only his 
own consequence and ease, but also the welfare of persons he dearly 
loves. With what alacrity and energy will he not be likely to apply 
himself to a consideration of the case! How keenly will not his 
feelings be excited in favour of the establishment of his hitherto 
undisputed claims! And when he has at last succeeded in finding a 
really valid and conclusive argument in his favour, how strongly 
and tenaciously will his volition be likely to adhere to it! 

It cannot be said to be improbable that in such a case, strong 
feelings may practically blind a man to what justice really demands, 
and an eager will may intensify the moral obliquity which such feel- 
ings may have initiated. Many examples of analogous emotional 
temptations will readily suggest themselves to the reader, and such 
emotional temptations may have their influence on our religious 
beliefs. Thus feelings of a merely selfish nature may unduly 
quicken a belief in immortality or in religious doctrines which 
dispense the believer from all uncertainty as to the future, and 
assure him of immediate beatitude after death. A nature prone to 
acts of sensual indulgence will similarly tend to grasp at a belief 
which gives confidence in a rapid and easy absolution from their con- 
sequences. There are, of course, emotional temptations of a precisely 
opposite character. A strong and habitual state of emotional repug- 
nance to some set of ethical precepts may lead to an irrational scep- 
ticism about either the freedom of the will, the being of God, or 
even the very existence of a moral law of any kind. Overweening 
feelings of pride and self-conceit have necessarily a similar tendency, 
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and they especially tend to atheism, because they encourage a mental 
attitude of revolt and refusal of obedience which, if God exists, must 
be the greatest of all possible sins. 

Evidently there are emotions which our mature judgment ought 
heartily to approve, and others which it should vehemently disapprove 
and consider to be emotional temptations. All emotions tending to 
make us swerve from the very truth are of course temptations of 
this kind, but we may sometimes feel the attraction of emotions 
tempting us to swerve from it in opposite directions without our 
being able, for a time, to decide what the real truth in question may 
be, or even on which side lies the greater probability. It should, of 
course, be our aim and endeavour to hold ourselves exactly balanced 
between the two tendencies ; but this, in practice, is hardly possible. 
Since, then, there are emotions plainly better and worse, when it 
happens that one of these opposing emotions is better and the other 
worse, or when one tends to favour and the other to hinder our good 
volitions, evidently we should be more on our guard against the 
latter than against the former. If we must have emotions of one 
kind or another, we certainly ought to favour those which seem to us 
good and which help us so to be, and we ought to minimise those of an 
opposite tendency. And we must have emotions and feelings ; and 
this not merely at intervals, but constantly, for the most intellectual of 
mankind is not and cannot be all intellect. His dawning intelligence 
was first aroused and stimulated by his feelings, and feelings and senti- 
ments have constantly accompanied its development. Nor, when 
intellectually mature, can his most abstract thought or his purest 
and loftiest aspiration fail to be accompanied by some mental images 
and other bodily feelings. Again, not only does feeling enter with 
intellect into our own actual mental nature, but the element of volition 
also enters within it, and, consciously or unconsciously, accompanies 
every sustained process of thought. We cannot consider or meditate 
about anything without directing our attention to it, and we can- 
not direct our attention without an act of will. These three elements 
of man’s nature, the sensitive, intellectual, and volitional elements, 
or rather these three diverse modes of action of that simple unity 
which is the man himself, coexist in every conviction he entertains. 
They may exist therein in very different proportions, but they are 
all there, The entire man is present in every intellectual action he 
performs, and he can no more divide himself mentally and continue 
to think, than he can cut his body in twain and continue tolive. It 
is this complex activity which is often, intentionally or unintention- 
ally, referred to by a very common use of the term ‘belief.’ 
Strictly speaking, ‘ to believe ’ should mean to assent to anything on 
the strength of testimony borne to it ; but common usage has largely 
extended ° this signification, so as to include within it the testimony 


® See, for example, Mill’s use of the term in his Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 73. 
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and witness of the higher sentiments of the believer himself. Intel- 
ligence and will are distinct, and cannot be confounded or absorbed 
one in the other, any more than feeling and intelligence or feeling 
and volition. But just because they are two powers and activities of 
one living principle, they are distinct without being separate. As 
a fact, it is sometimes difficult to discriminate exactly what belongs 
to each in any given intellectual act. Still, the action of the will is 
often so energetic as to force itself upon the attention of any one 
who reflects at all about the matter. 

We may now consider the objection supposed to be made to our 
thesis on the ground of the different intrinsic and extrinsic conditions 
which accompany each one of us. And certainly, true as it is that 
there is a great deal of human nature in every man, it is no less 
true that no two specimens of human nature are altogether alike. 
Since we are the heirs of antecedent ages, no two generations of 
men can be similarly cireumstanced. As to the component members 
of any one generation, putting aside diversities of nationality and 
family, how different are not the results occasioned by temperament, 
education, and the multifarious influences of each individual’s life ! 
Therefore, with the best will in the world, different men may look 
forth upon human life from very different points of view. They may 
have in common neither the same hindrances nor the same helps to 
a right estimate of its problems; what is plainly within reach of one 
good man’s mental vision being entirely out of view to another man 
no less worthy than the former. Two men may be equally ready 
to welcome and embrace a truth which, nevertheless, only one of 
them can possibly attain to. There are prejudices imbibed with a 
mother’s milk and drawn in with every breath of childhood which 
may oppose an obstacle as powerful, as blameless to the perception 
of various truths, and may result in an irreproachable credulity or 
an innocent unbelief. How much more quickly and clearly do we not 
perceive facts and inferences relating to any inquiry towards which 
we are strongly drawn by natural or acquired inclination, than we do 
to facts and inferences of one which is extremely distasteful to us ? 
The born lover of natural history will probably be but a slow student 
of matters financial, and no reasonable person would expect a keen 
politician to be able readily to acquaint himself with the details of 
embryology. A vivid interest in and an ardent-love for any subject 
will greatly quicken eye or ear to detect facts and indications too 
obscure and recondite to arrest the attention of the indifferent and 
uninterested observer. 

All this is true; but none the less is it true that the essential 
natures of our intellectual powers are the same in all men, and a 
right use of them tends to produce more and more agreement as to 
‘our perceptions. Moreover, truth is one and the same for all, or 
there could be no advance.in science. What depends on the in- 
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dividual and his circumstances is not truth but the knowledge of 
truth. We must not say truth will vary with the dispositions of 
different men, but that it will be known by each man according to 
his dispositions. Truth is necessarily objective, and does not depend 
on the individual. But if you voluntarily place yourself in an 
abnormal state of mind, and disarrange the necessary conditions of 
knowledge, you may justly become incapable of seeing the light. 
To think, is natural; to think rightly, depends in a certain measure 
on one’s good will. Nevertheless it is not the business of the will 
itself to judge, but only, as it were, to assist at such judgment. A 
thing is not to be declared true because we wish it to be true. As 
we have before insisted, it is the intellect, and the intellect only, which 
judges, and, in the abstract, our other faculties have no part to play 
in effecting it. Really, and in the concrete, however, the primitive 
and essentially intellectual elements of a judgment may play but a 
small part compared with that of our power of volition. At an 
execution, it is not the executioner but the knife of the guillotine 
which severs a criminal’s head from his body. Nevertheless, it is 
the executioner who leads up the culprit, binds his limbs, prostrates 
him beneath the knife, and removes the impediment which hinders 
it from falling on his neck. Such may be the relative parts played 
by the actually judging intellect, and by that volition which prepares 
the way and leads it on to judge. 

The proportional parts taken and the energy expended by senti- 
ments and volitions accompanying our judgments, vary greatly in 
different instances and different kinds of inquiry. Let us in the 
first place examine a case of assent at the opposite extreme to that 
before considered 7 as regards the influence upon it of the feelings 
and the will—a case of assent to a most simple mathematical 
truth, such as the division of a hundred by five. Here sentimental 
and volitional influences are at a minimum, and they are but very 
slightly brought into play by the proof of the correctness of the 
process of division, through the multiplication of the quotient by the 
divisor. The same may be said of our perception of the coinci- 
dence of two superimposed triangles, the sides and angles of which 
are equal. Nevertheless, even these very simple processes cannot 
take place without a certain amount of feeling and imagination and a 
minute volitional activity. They cannot be perceived by any one who 
does not pay attention to them, and deliberate attention is a volitional 
act by which the mind turns from one object to apply itself to another. 
But let the mathematical questions become complex, and such feeble 
volition will no longer suffice. With increase of complexity and diffi- 
culty there must go along an increased energy of volition and deter- 
mination, or the problem will remain uncomprehended. Any one 
who should refuse to study and make his own, various abstract con- 

7 See ante, p. 551. 
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ceptions, or to persevere through a series of such, becoming gradually 
more difficult of comprehension, may bid farewell to any hope of 
mathematical proficiency. And, indeed, more than will and intellect 
is manifestly needed for its attainment. A man must have either a 
natural taste and aptitude or an acquired facility for mathematical 
work. A man destitute of any taste of the kind would be likely to 
stop discouraged at an early stage of his progress. 

The will chooses an object of study, and may keep us constant to 
it. Mere taste may lead us to it, but can hardly preserve us from 
the attraction of some new object of interest. True attention consists 
in applying ourselves fixedly to a subject in spite of solicitations 
elsewhere. Even so simple a matter as an axiom needs a certain 
amount of attention, and therefore of perseverance, in order that its 
force may be perceived: and if this is the case with an axiom, how 
much more is voluntary attention needed for the acquirement of any 
science ! 

Although, then, the intellect is not free to see or not to see any 
truth placed before it, this does not prevent our being indirectly free 
to see it or not, and therefore responsible for our mental vision. We 
must indeed see truth which is before our eyes, but we are free to look 
or not to look—a very different thing. Yet as we cannot see without 
looking, and as we are directly free to look or not, we are indirectly 
free to see or not. When there is evidence, if we look we must see 
it, and if we see we must assent. Therefore the act of judgment. 
cannot itself be free. Every judgment has its nature, origin, foun- 
dation, and principle in the intellect which does not depend on the 
will. But since our faculties, though distinct, are (as before pointed 
out) not separate, the will has a sort of side influence on an act which, 
in itself, is a purely intellectual act. Besides inducing the intellect 
to look, this side action of the will, co-operating with our sentiments, 
may greatly intensify the vivacity of our apprehension. It may 
change our assent toa proposition into a consent to it. ‘ Assent’ isa 
mental act almost purely intellectual and all but involuntary; but in 
‘consent’ both volition and sentiment are largely implicated. And 
sentiment or feeling plays, like the will,a great part not only in 
‘ consent,’ but even in the activities which prepare the way for assent. 
Not, of course, that our emotions, however good and salutary, must 
ever be consciously allowed to act as a criterion of truth. The only 
principles which are the rule for all judgments are rational principles. 
The supreme and sure criterion in the intellectual order is there, 
and nowhere else, and the intellectual judgment of the individual is, 
of course, what must decide for him in the last resort. Nevertheless 
feeling and sentiment play, and may legitimately play, an important 
part in the mental activity which precedes the actual perceptions and 
judgments of the intellect. The conditions of our mental nature 
and activity in these respects may be summed us as follows :— 
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I. Intellect is the only judge of truth, and necessarily follows the 
light of evidence. 

II. Volition and sentiment have each of them an important part 
to play in preparing the way for the action of the intellect. 

III. The part they play may be good or bad: they may excite 
or depress our zeal for truth, they may stimulate or relax our 
attention, and they may sharpen or blunt our practical powers of 
perception and apprehension. They may weaken assent by occa- 
sioning doubt, or they may intensify it into consent. Thus ideally, 
and in the abstract, our pure intellect alone is concerned in 
judgment, but practically and in the concrete our volitions and 
our sentiments bear upon our judgments, so that they do always 
count for something, and often for a great deal, in the actual results 
of our mental activity. 

In matters of physical science there.is, as a rule, small temptation 
to blink the truth from which our feelings but very rarely tend to 
seduce us. It is on this account that the study of physical science forms 
so good a discipline for the estimation of evidence, and it is this which 
sometimes makes adepts in physical science exceptionally exacting in 
their demand for proofs. Still now and again such a temptation has 
been felt in questions affecting priority of discovery or the nationality 
of a discoverer, and we can hardly doubt but that a man may be 
tempted to give undue weight to scientific evidence which tends to 
show his opinions have been the right ones. In questions of history, 
many of which have a political significance, temptations of this kind 
are easily imaginable ; but it is especially in the matters of moral 
and religious belief that such influences come into play, and that 
we need to be specially on our guard against both too facile a 
credence and too obstinate a scepticism. In such questions—which 
are not susceptible of proof by microscope, scalpel, papyrus, or 
palimpsest—the emotions and the will have more power. In them, 
there fore, morality is more called upon to exercise its salutary control. 

That there is such a thing as right and wrong, and that certain 
modes of action are better and more worthy than others, are truths 
plainly perceptible to most men. Nevertheless the vivacity of such 
perceptions varies from person to person and from time to time. 
The distinction between good and evil is evident, but nevertheless 
clouds may arise in themind. The lawis evident in itself, and quite 
independent of us, and it may so torment us if we violate it that 
we cannot dispute its existence. Nevertheless a perception of its 
existence is not always forced upon us, as is that of the sun 
when it shines at midsummer. Terms which express the more 
sublime or delicate ethical conceptions may be meaningless to 
men given up to gross passions. The most refined virtues are but 
chimeras for those who have suffocated almost the very germs of 
them in their breasts. As practice makes perfect in other matters, 
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so also does it in this matter. Attention given to questions of 
morals quickens greatly our moral perceptions, and (though such per- 
ceptions and actions by no means always run together) our actions 
often exercise a great, though unrecognised, influence upon our 
moral perceptions. Our taste for good actions, of one or another 
kind, may be weakened, and our liking for contrary actions may be 
strengthened, by bad desires and actions ; just as good acts and aspira- 
tions have the opposite effect, and thus our will may be weakened in 
its power of resisting temptation. Bad habits cause the vivacity of 
our ethical impressions to diminish, and as our obedience to the 
voice of conscience becomes less frequent and more imperfect, the 
voice of conscience itself becomes less powerful. From time to time 
there may be spasmodic revivals, but the tendency is downwards. 
Not but that in the worst man some traces of good aspiration and 
true ethical judgment remain; but every consent of the will to evil, 
in thought or deed, and every culpable negligence in acting, has its 
inevitably destructive result on our moral perceptions. And here 
let it be noted that what is important is our active desire for good- 
ness as such, not a taste for it, which is a very different thing; nor 
a merely blameless life as far as human eyes can see. Such a life 
may be but the result of absence of temptation or feebleness of 
character. It is really good volitions (as distinguished from mere 
sentiments), whether or not usually effective, which are the really 
important agents in developing our ethical perceptions. Thus good 
desires and actions hold in ethical science the place held by experi- 
ment and verification in the domain of physical science. 

But physical science is the affair of the few, while ethics concerns 
every man; and it is the highest concern, and ‘should be the main 
business, of every human creature. There are three fundamentally 
different kinds of greatness: material greatness, visible to our organs 
of sense; scientific greatness, to be apprehended by our intellectual 
vision, and moral greatness, which can be adequately perceived by 
no human power whatever. As Pascal has well said, all merely 
material bodies, the stars of the firmament and the earth, do 
not equal the value of one intelligence; for it can know them and 
itself, while such material bodies know nothing. It is no less clear 
that intelligence and knowledge, however great, are simply incom- 
mensurable with goodness. A little careful study will show to any 
candid inquirer that morality is and must be for us supreme,*® and 
should dominate every other science and art. It is a certainty that 
moral truth is out of any proportion the most important of all truth. 
The evident end of man is not that he should be learned but that he 
should be good. Ifa man were to obtain all possible knowledge, and 
possess an inventive genius placing the powers of nature at his dis- 


* See the ‘Meaning and Government of Life,’ Nineteenth Century for March 
and April, 1879. ‘ 
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posal, yet, if he were not good, he would have missed his end and 
failed to follow the right order. Ethical truths, therefore, are those 
which most concern us all, and are of all the most practical. That 
knowledge which teaches us and helps us to good, is infinitely 
more valuable than all other kinds of knowledge put together. 

For each one of us, young or old, if he considers his own being, 
will find himself incomplete, with possibilities of development tending 
towards an end not to be accurately foreseen. Each of us is a 
being in movement towards a goal, to attain to which it is necessary 
that we should work. Ethical truths are not put before us (our 
conscience assures us) only as a panorama. They are not mere 
objects of contemplation. Essentially practical, they demand 
from us a practical adoption. It is surely, then, most fitting that 
a well-directed will should be the most efficient means of enabling 
us to obtain this knowledge, and not any laborious and prolonged 
study, impossible for the mass of mankind. Men are thus 
naturally furnished with what is practically needful for them, though 
not with a scientific, reflex, knowledge of it. Just as we have that 
natural spontaneous knowledge and certainty of our own exist- 
ence which every sane man possesses, and also that reflex knowledge 
and certainty of it which every sane philosopher possesses, so also we 
have both a spontaneous and a reflex ethical knowledge. It is not 
necessary for right action or mental goodness that a man should be 
an ethical philosopher, but only that he should have that sponta- 
neous perception of right and wrong which every ordinary man has, 
and that he should act according to its dictates. 

We have just noted that there is a certain supremely important 
kind of knowledge ‘which helps us to be good —certain truths 
which promote and facilitate goodness. We have also seen that our 
actions, sentiments, and volitions have an important effect on our 
knowledge and perception of ethical truth itself. If, then, our 
practical moral condition (our actions, sentiments, and will) may 
assist or impair our perceptions of ethical truth itself, it may be 
expected also to assist or impair our perceptions of any truths ‘ which 
promote and facilitate goodness.’ A clear, certain knowledge of 
these truths may then, in great part, practically depend on the 
ethical condition of the knower, and may serve as a test in this 
respect. Such truths are, and must be, eminently moral truths— 
not in the sense that they are ‘merely probable,’ or in any way less 
certain and clearly seen by the pure intellect than other truths; 
but inasmuch as the pure intellect is, in us, necessarily aided or 
impeded in the perception of them by the moral qualities of the per- 
cipient—that is, by his habitual voluntary aspirations. We say his 
voluntary aspirations, not necessarily his external acts (which men 
can see), still less his mere feelings, which, as before observed,’ are 

® See ante, p. 557, 
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very different from voluntary aspirations. As we have seen that, 
with some other perceptions, a distinction can be drawn, such 
as that we have indicated by the terms ‘assent’ and ‘ consent,’ 
so also with moral perceptions there is what we may by analogy 
term ethical assent and ethical consent. Vivid ethical feelings are 
not absolutely needful for good conduct or a good moral nature. 
The liking or disliking of certain actions is one thing; the act of 
judging that such actions (whether pleasant or unpleasant) are right 
or wrong is an altogether different thing, and so is a voluntary 
aspiration towards virtue. One man who loves some given sin, may 
none the less voluntarily aspire to be delivered from its dominion. 
Another man may judge that he ought to sever some connection, 
though it is extremely painful to him to do it, and he may voluntarily 
desire and take means towards bringing himself to a right decision 
to act, without ceasing to feel that act a painful one. Nevertheless 
good ethical sentiments are highly important aids to conduct, though 
they are but accessories to true morality, the essence of which lies 
not in feeling but in will—in fidelity in will and act to ethical judg- 
ments. The idea of goodness is generally accompanied by a feeling 
of complacency, but it need not be so accompanied. In a perfect 
nature, what is virtuous is pleasurable, but in a maimed and im- 
perfect nature it may be very painful. ‘ Moral feeling’ is a sort of 
‘ rational instinct,’ and its existence is necessary to form a perfect man, 
but none the less moral truths may be both clearly seen and hated.'* 
Now it is the addition of a strong, harmonious ethical sentiment to a 
vigorous act of will which changes ethical ‘ assent ’ into ‘ consent.’ 

We may next advert to those moral truths which lie at the root 
of our ethical life, and which aid most men not only to assent to but 
to consent to what is right. Before proceeding so to do, however, it 
may be well briefly to review the different forms of certainty to 
which the human intellect can attain. Its greatest certainty is the 
certainty of intuition—the certainty of things which require no proof, 
because they are self-evident. Such intuitional certainty is that of 
our existence and present feelings, thoughts, and volitions; the 
certainty of things directly perceived by several of our senses at 
once, and, above all, the certainty of universal and necessary truths, 
such as, that things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other, and that nothing can simultaneously both be and not be. 
There is also the certainty of inference expressed by the word ‘there- 
fore ’—when we see that some conclusion is necessarily involved in 
foregoing premisses. Lastly, there is the certainty we gain from 
testimony and common sense, as when we are certain there is such 
a place as Lisbon, though we never were there, and that a dozen 
men who have never fired a gun cannot shoot at a target blindfold 
and each hit the bull’s eye twenty times in succession. 


1 See Nature and Thought, chapter iv. 
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In matters of inference, what does or does not practically constitute 
adequate proof depends—subject to the rules of logic—on the nature 
of the matter inquired about. What constitutes ‘adequate proof’ in 
astronomy, biology, and history must be determined by astronomers, 
biologists, and historians respectively. To believe propositions in 
such sciences which have not such ‘adequate evidence’ is to believe 
irrationally. Here sentiments and emotions must be most rigidly 
excluded from producing either assent ordissent. But does it there- 
fore follow that there are no inquiries, no spheres of truth or falsehood, 
in which any of our sentiments may be consciously and deliberately 
allowed to have some weight in assisting us to form our judgments ? 

To test this, let us consider for a moment the most certain of all 
truths—truths universal and necessary, such as, e.g. the principle of 
contradiction: that nothing at the same time can both be and not be. 
The special character of such primary truths is not themselves to 
need proof (on account of their self-evidence), while at the same time 
they are themselves indispensable in order that anything else should 
be proved. If the principle of contradiction is not true, evidently 
no proof of any kind is possible; for in that case the fact that a 
thing had been proved true would be no argument that it had not at 
the same time been proved false. Nevertheless these primary truths, 
though they leave no place whatever for doubt, may yet be felt to 
leave something to be desired by the mind which contemplates them. 
Their absolute certainty and their exclusion of all doubt do not 
necessarily prevent our having some sort of unsatisfied aspiration in 
their regard. Though the clearness of their certainty is sufficient 
to exclude doubt, it does not follow that this clearness is as great as 
it conceivably might be. The ray of light they bring to the intellect 
is luminous indeed, but it is ‘a ray:’ its souree—the luminary 
whence it radiates—remains hidden from our gaze. In spite of their 
certainty and clearness, there is nevertheless an element of confidence 
and trust in our acceptance of them. We need to trust both our own 
faculty of mental sight and also the primordial foundation of all 
things, in so far as we must trust to its not being malignant and 
mendacious; and this cannot be shown or proved, but must be taken 
on trust. Thus we may say without impropriety not only that we 
know we exist and that we know the other primary truths, but also 
that we believe in our existence and in the objective validity of such 
truths. Without this trust we must fall into the supreme absurdity 
of universal, absolute scepticism. It cannot be otherwise. We are 
not the creators of the things we know, nor do we carry within us 
the reasons why they exist. Without some altogether inconceivable 
kind of illumination, one cannot see how it is possible for an intelli- 
gence which is not itself the source of the existences and the traths 
known, to think and know without accepting with confidence things 
which evidently come to it from without and are given to it—are ‘data.’ 
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‘Here is a natural and inevitable act of trust and faith which lies at 
the root of our intellectual life (and therefore indirectly of our moral 
life), and which may be called the PRIMARY FUNDAMENTAL ACT OF FAITH 
-of our intelligence. 

But if we trust, as we are compelled to trust, our intuitive faculties 
and the fundamental constitution of the universe, does not that form a 
weighty argument in favour of the trustworthiness of those sentiments 
upon which our intellect can look with moral approbation ? Does it 
not lend importance to them, and justify our allowing them weight 
with respect to beliefs which aid morality ? 

The same principle which leads us to trust our faculties and not 
to suspect that a lying devil may be the cause of all things, deluding 
us in our fundamental intellectual perceptions—that same principle 
will also lead us to feel confidence that things have not been so ordered 
that none but bad men can attain the truth, and that virtuous senti- 
ments are a necessary cause of error. The world indeed is full of evil, 
and mere phenomena afford us no solution of the ethical riddle of life. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties, the voice of conscience 
tells us that duty is paramount, and forbids us to think that, ultimately 
and absolutely, injustice, falsehood, and all evil can be supreme over 

justice, truth, and goodness. This trust in supremacy of virtue lies 
directly at the root of our moral life, and may be called the sEconD 
FUNDAMENTAL ACT OF FAITH of our intelligence. 

Armed with the confidence arising from these two spontaneous 
and rational acts of trust in our own faculties and in the moral order, 
we may next proceed to consider those other truths which are emi- 
nently moral truths as being the most efficient aids to morality, and 
which therefore may be said to be immeasurably and out of all propor- 
tion the most important truths of all those to which the human mind 
canattain. They are truths at once the most recondite and abstract 
and also the most familiar and concrete. Considered as questions of 
philosophy, they can but be known to the very few who are familiar 
with its technical phraseology and with abstract thought. But essen- 
tially and practically, they enter into the lives of the multitude and 
help to raise the thoughts and aspirations of unlettered peasants. 
‘What am 1?’ ‘WhencedoI come?’ ‘ What isto be my destiny ?’ 
‘What should I do and what may I hope or fear?’ These are both 
abstract metaphysical problems and practical questions in the mind 
of many a boor. At the root of the answers to these questions lie 
those truths which have the practical moral influence before referred 
to, and are therefore eminently moral truths. They are the truths 
which concern us in the four following relations :— 

Our moral obligation, 
Oar freedom of will, 
Our Supreme Ruler, 
Our future life. 

Vor. XXIV.—No. 140. 
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The jirst of these is an ideal principle of action which is revealed: 
to us in our concrete perceptions that we are bound to act, in one- 
way rather than in another, in this or that instance as occasions 
actually arise. The second, ‘ our freedom,’ is a matter of fact which 
nevertheless is not so clearly perceived in its character of ‘a fact’ 
as it is perceived to be a condition indispensable to the existence of 
moral obligation—not so clearly as a fact in itself," as it is clearly 
perceived to bea condition sine qua non for the existence of an- 
other fact (our duty) which is plainly perceived by us and brought 
home to us again and again in all our moral perceptions.'* 

God is the most real of all realities, the most substantial of all 
substances, who not only first caused, but actually sustains every- 
thing which exists, and is the prime Mover of every movement of 
every one of His creatures. Yet He is absolutely imperceptible to. 
us in Himself, and is only to be apprehended by inference from 
our own external and internal experiences—intellectual and moral— 


of the world which He has caused. 
Lastly, our future life is, of course, no object of perception, but of 
confident hope —-a hope which rests upon a promise held out to us by 


the moral law. 

These four moral truths are very curiously and intimately linked 
together. That such a thing as duty exists, will hardly be denied by 
any one in this country.!* Whenever we recognise that we might and 
would like to act in one way, yet are bound to act in another, we 


" That it is not clearly perceptible as an actual fact in itself is dae to the same 
cause which prevents us directly perceiving our own substantial and continuous being 
in itself, apart from its acts or states. It is impossible;for us to represent in imagi- 
nation to ourselves what is absolutely simple from lack of experience. What we ex- 
perience is a succession of mental movements and successive diversities in the 
continuity of our being, but our being existing apart from successive movements and 
diversities of states we never experience, and no wonder, since it never exists apart. 
from them. Similarly, our will cannot be perceived except as acting, accompanied by 
the feelings which coexist with its activity in one complex unity. But because we 
do not and cannot see the will itself freely acting as a cause, constitutes no more 
reason for not believing in it, than is the fact of our not seeing our own essential ego 
apart from its states, a reason for not believing we have any continuous existence at all. 

® Strongly as we assert the freedom of the will, we by no means intend to imply 
that the range of its freedom is not limited, and limited to a much greater extent 
in some persons than in others, and in the same person at one time than another. 
As to volition, we may emphatically say, zon omnia possumus omnes. A man who 
does not make use of his freedom tends more and more to lose it. Freedom is both 
manifested and cultivated by resisting evil inclinations, not by yielding to them. 

18 Some Continental writers utterly and expressly repudiate all morality. One of 
the most recent of these is Richepin, whose book of poems, entitled Les Blasphémes, 
is directed to inculcate the following notions: Absolute, dogmatic Atheism is, of 
course, the belief of all sensible men, and man’s great enemy is religion. Many 
persons, however, are foolish enough to think that God and religion can be got rid of 
by direct attack, not seeing that if they support morality they thereby inevitably 
prepare the way for the reappearance of religion. The same reappearance will 
follow a devotion to science or art, and the only effectual way of banishing religious 
notions is for each man to devote himself to the gratification of his passions. Thisauthor 
does not seem to perceive that even the course of action recommended may bring back the 
influences he dreads through mental reaction excited by a disgust induced from satiety. 
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have more or less distinctly before our eyes the idea of moral obliga- 
tion. This, as we have before said, absolutely implies the existence 
of some power of will, since it would be absurd to consider a man 
bound to do what he could not by any possibility effect, or to avoid 
what he is infallibly certain to do. To believe in the possibility of 
such a contradiction would be to violate what we have termed the 
second fundamental act of our intelligence.‘ For ethical prin- 
ciples are as absolute and certain as any. Our natural disposition 
is, of course, born with us, and must exercise a certain influence over 
our actions. Nevertheless, the existence of a moral law for us sup- 
poses the existence of some power in us of doing something which is 
the act of our very selves, and is something which our mere nature, 
apart from such volitional effect of our very selves, would not suffice 
to effect. This is free will—free, not from moral obligation, but 
from the tyranny of nature.’ 

Our freedom then makes its appearance as a condition necessary 
for morality, and it is a fact which is also borne witness to, more or 
less distinctly and unequivocally, by our inward feelings. But duty 
is a command which is supremely authoritative, without being arbi- 
trary. It is recognised by the intellect as being reasonable, good, 
and worthy both of our respect and our obedience. We see clearly 
that no human ordinance can possibly dispense us from it, and that no 
material force can change it. It remains inevitable and immutable 
in itself, however much it may be outraged or neglected. We see 
clearly that it is at once both necessary and universal, and applicable 
to all times as well as to all places. We see that nowhere and at no 
time could an act be good because it was an ungrateful one, virtuous 
because it was a cruel one, or seemly because it was an unjust one. 
This law which imposes itself on our intellect with the supremacy 
of an eternal truth, and commands our will with the most imperious 
authority so that no human act can change it, cannot have man for 
its origin and principle. Reasonable itself, it supposes a most reason- 
able cause ; absolutely good, it supposes an absolutely good cause ; 
invincible in might, it supposes an all-powerful cause. It supposes, 
therefore, a cause which can be no other than God.!® 


See ante, p. 561. 

1% Freedom does not mean uncertainty as to action, but absence from external 
compulsion. God is free because He is not determined in any way, but absolutely 
determines Himself, of Himself, and by Himself alone. This, then, is the pure essence 
of liberty: to act of one’s own spontaneity and by oneself, and to determine oneself, 
of oneself, and by oneself, 

16 Not that morality is to be deemed dependent on the Will of God, but as being 
of His Essence. Freedom is moral, or it isbut asnare. God is a moral Being, or He 
is only God in name; and therefore a future life must have a moral character, or it 
signifles nothing. Malebranche has written these strong words, which are stronger 
than the often-quoted analogous ones of John Stuart Mill: ‘He who should prefer 
that there was no God, rather than a God who pleased Himself in rendering eternally 
miserable those who truly love order, reason, and justice, isa just man. For aGod who 
is capricious, unjust, and cruel, is not a being who merits love, but a frightful phantom.’ 

QQ2 
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These three truths are therefore connected by the closest and 
most solid bonds, and such bonds bind them to the last ef the four. 
The moral agent is free, and is furnished with an authoritative law of 
action, which is the essential nature of an absolutely good God. 
Such an agent must then differ in character according as he obeys or 
disobeys that with respect to which he is responsible, and every respon- 
sible person has an account to give concerning whatever he is respon- 
sible for. If he has acted well, he has so far acquired merit, and if ill, 
demerit. The agent who has employed his freedom in doing what 
is right, has manifestly gained in dignity and in excellence; and 
since justice demands that each man should be treated according to 
his deserts, happiness should attend on virtue, and unhappiness on 
vice. It demands that he who by the exercise of his freedom has lost 
in value, dignity, and excellence, should smart for it. It is also evident 
that a persistence of the will in either direction justly demands a 
persistence in consequent happy or disastrous effects. The will 
which has once deliberately and with open eyes, fully understanding 
all the circumstances and in the plenitude of its freedom, chosen evil, 
calls imperatively for chastisement as long as that evil will is neither 
revoked nor retracted. A careful consideration of these truths 
shows the admirable moral harmony which underlies the apparent 
discords of the world. The practice of virtue often necessitates cruel 
sacrifices ; yet justice imperatively demands that happiness should 
not be permanently divorced from virtue. Here we have revealed to 
us, at one and the same time, the true significance of our present life, 
and the moral necessity of a life in the world tocome. It is duty 
which ought to dominate our present life, but the very perception of its 
claims inspires a hope for a future life wherein justice may be fully satis- 
fied '’ together with other aspirations of our better nature. At the same 
time, it gives us to understand that the highest recompense worthy of 
virtue must be the possession of that which is supremely good, just as 
the extremest punishment of sin must be the loss of that supreme good. 
But who can fulfil this expectation of the enlightened conscience, or 
discern infallibly all our merits and demerits, and accurately appor- 
tion the corresponding rewards and chastisements, but a Judge 
of consciences, whose wisdom is boundless, whose justice is absolute, 
and whose power is irresistible ? It can be none other than He whose 
possession must constitute the soul’s supreme good, and whose loss 
must be its most dire calamity—He who, being the Author of human 

17 There have been, and there are, men amongst us professing to believe that every 
man receives absolute and microscopic justice in this life for every thought, word, 
and deed, and so obtains his full and exact deserts. This creed is, in my eyes, but a 
baseless superstition, which is contradicted by the plainest facts of history and of 
everyday life. I have generally found the professors of this creed to be men excep- 
tionally well placed as regards this world. I have observed such of them as fell into 


misfortune and much suffering to have become extremely reticent about this creed of 
theirs—of which, of course, I studiously forbore to remind them. 
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nature, alone absolutely understands it. It must be God, the sove- 
reign legislator, judge, rewarder, and chastiser. But though men who 
assiduously cultivate virtue and have refined and delicate consciences 
are thus provided with a confident hope as to the future, it is an 
enormous advantage to mankind that we are furnished with but a 
most obscure idea of that future, and it is also an enormous advan- 
tage that we cannot perceive clearly the existence and majesty of 
God. For if either of these perceptions were complete, it would 
render us incapable of all disinterested action and generous devotion. 
Only through our relative ignorance as to these great truths can we 
possibly become worthy to participate in the greatest good. 

Such knowledge of God as He has vouchsafed to us is revealed to 
us by our perception of causation and our idea of duty. His existence 
is the very fundamental truth of the whole moral order, and one 
which sustains all the others, while they, in their turn, serve to 
make clear to us the Divine existence which supports them. They point 
to what is their own common foundation, and they do this precisely 
because all find in that one sustaining truth the principle of their 
being. At the very same time there is revealed to us the more than 
corporeal nature of that responsible being who is destined to be 
rewarded or chastised by an absolutely just God in a future life. 
Thus the essential spirituality of the soul (in addition to the strict 
arguments which prove it) is shown to be another moral truth, inas- 
much as it is at every instant supposed and understood, in this system 
of ethical verities. The belief in a future life also reposes largely on 
what we have called the second fundamental act of faith,'* inasmuch as 
sentiments of which our moral judgment approves, accentuate and in- 
tensify our intellectual judgment that morality must be supreme, and 
must therefore ultimately triumph, either by making itself known and 
loved, or by the just chastisement of a will obstinately rebellious to it. 
Such a consummation is a moral necessity ; any other state of things 
must be only transitory, or else our whole moral intuition is a dream. 
Either the moral law is a fable and the grossest and worst of mankind 
are alone right and alone rewarded, or virtue must be finally vic- 
torious. Nevertheless, hearty assent to that law implies some gene- 
rous confidence ; for appearances are against a future life. The only 
life we know by experience is that of the body, and the triumph of 
the moral law is far from being a triumph evident to all eyes now. 
A certain trust is needed in something, and it is our moral sentiments 
which, acting properly, change our mere assent to a future life into a 
hearty consent, and what otherwise might be but frigid knowledge 
becomes belief. A certain trust is, we have just said, ‘needed in 
something ;’ but we should rather say a certain trust is needed in 
some one: for, properly speaking, we do not trust ‘things’ but 
‘ persons.’ Thus when we come to analyse fully all we mean in our 

18 See ante, p. 561. 
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two antecedent (primary and secondary) fundamental acts of natural 
faith, we find that, both in trusting our own faculties and also in 
trusting the dictates of morality, we have been unconsciously making 
a THIRD FUNDAMENTAL ACT OF NATURAL FAITH, which is implied and lies 
hid in the two others. This third act of natural faith is a giving forth 
of will, sentiment, and aspiration, a spontaneous movement of our 
whole mental nature to welcome that natural knowledge of the exist- 
ence of God which the pure intellect can attain, and so changing 
mere assent into consent as expressed by the term ‘ belief.’ It imparts 
warmth and colour to our intellectual demonstration of the necessity 
of a First Cause., We may know God’s existence with a frigid know- 
ledge, like that wherewith we know that a body which when placed 
in a pair of scales raises a pound weight, itself weighs more than a 
pound. The reasoning which proves God’s existence is conclusive 
as apprehended by that dry light of the unprejudiced reason which 
makes the intellect yield to the force of its evidence. But this is by 
no means enough ; above all, it is practically insufficient. It is not 
difficult to let slip the force of such a proof, and it is difficult for most 
men to keep it always present before the mind’s eye. It is necessary 
that we should receive with our whole mental being (with sentiment 
and will, as well as with intellect) a truth which addresses itself to 
our whole mental being. We say then we believe in God, and that 
expression marks the energy, depth, and vivacity of our adhesion, 
and declares its moral character. It is often necessary to trust, in 
spite of appearances—to trust to the loyalty, justice, and kindness of 
men; and similarly, but much more, we must be prepared to trust 
God, in spite of difficulties which the aspect of the world and human 
life presents to our gaze. We must recognise that God andthe moral 
law are different aspects of what, in itself, is one and the same. To do 
so, with heart, intellect, and will, is then, as we have just said, the 
third fundamental act of natural faith. In this question, as in the 
question of the supremacy of the moral law, faith is a virtue and no 
sin, for no one has a right to be impartial—in the sense of indifferent— 
about either. We are creatures who must have emotions of one kind 
or another (as was said at the beginning of this paper), and we cer- 
tainly ought not to try and eliminate an emotion which we see to be 
good and reasonably to be desired. Now a desire that all which is 
highest and best—ideal perfection—should really exist, is a desire 
evidently good, and justifiable to reason. A feeling of indifference 
whether such highest object of aspiration and supreme gratification 
and sanction of the moral law, exists or not, cannot be other than a 
very great and deplorable defect. In considering the question 
whether our highest ideal really exists or is but a dream, whether all 
our noblest hopes and purest aspirations are well-grounded or but 
delusions, no consistent thinker, no rightly constituted mind, appre- 
ciating the importance of the problem, could dare to be impartial— 
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i.e. indifferent—unless he would dare to be impious and absurd. 
A knowledge of the fundamental truth of God’s existence must, how- 
ever, be properly treated in order that it may bea fruitful knowledge. 
The soul should saturate itself with the thought. As Maine de 
Biran has said, ‘ it is necessary that truths should incorporate them- 
selves in us and penetrate us for a long time, as the dye has to be 
imbibed little by little.’ There is a gentle penetration day by day 
which makes that truth become for our soul what the light of the 
sun is for our eyes, which acts on them unsought if they are only 
open. Thus when the third fundamental act of natural faith has 
been fully understood and fervently made, it becomes for us a clear 
and certain truth that ultimately and fundamentally the one great 
fact of life and the essence of all morality consists in two things: 
<od’s call and the soul’s response. And not the ideal of God alone, 
but all philosophy demands the devotion to it of our whole soul, and 
not of the intellect only, if it is to be faithfully prosecuted. 

It especially demands what seems to be noblest and best in us, 
our love and our will. We are not of course responsible, abstractedly 
speaking, for our feelings, affections, and beliefs ; but yet really, and 
in the concrete, we are so. Being the unity we are, we have not, 
properly speaking, a will which is free, but we are free in willing. 
Nor have we really an intellect and feelings which may or may not 
act together ; but we ourselves can know and feel, and we may feel 
with various degrees of intensity in knowing, and know in feeling. 
It is by long-continued, reiterated, and strong volitions in certain 
directions that we can cultivate particular groups of feelings, which 
again, when in exercise, render our corresponding volitions more easy, 
and thus indirectly we may, as we urged in the beginning of this 
paper, commit sins both of belief and unbelief. Men, then, may 
commit sins of belief: (1) When bya negligence easily avoided, 
and therefore culpable, they accept inadequate evidence as adequate. 
(2) When they give themselves up to emotions which, though not in 
themselves open to objection, yet are so strong as to blind them to 
evidence against something they desire to believe. (3) When a 
belief is really due to desires or sentiments which, though not vehe- 
ment, are in themselves objectionable. (4) When a belief is 
occasioned by a will directed in opposition to the laws of ethics, or 
to the maintenance of a mental attitude which diverges from the 
truth and is therefore irrational. Similarly, men may commit sins 
of unbelief by (1) negligence ; (2) by unduly yielding to blameless 
emotions ; (3) by yielding to biameworthy emotions ; and (4) through 
a badly directed will. 

Amidst all the practical difficulties which may occasionally arise as 
to belief, one thing is clear: volitions scrupulously directed to what 
is seen to be good, desires for what is just, and aspirations towards 
what is best and noblest, cannot be occasions of evil, and we should 
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not seek to eliminate their influence. To believe, therefore, either 
in the trustworthiness of our faculties, in the objective validity of 
the moral law, in the existence of God, and in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, when we see the weight of the arguments 
in favour of such beliefs, can never be to commit a sin of belief, nor 
can it be in any way culpable to allow full play to those ethical 
emotions and volitions which have been herein noted as favouring and 
tending towards such beliefs. If, however, the arguments and con- 
siderations here urged are of any weight, it follows, and must follow, 
that a disbelief in these four truths is, in the abstract, extremely 
culpable; to doubt any one of them, a flagrant sin of unbelief. But 
this plain abstract truth need not lead us to an uncharitable judg- 
ment respecting any individual unbeliever, for whom there may 
actually be much excuse. No doubt many men have been, and are, 
revolted by the grossness of expression of certain religious persons 
and by the childish superstition of others. These defects we may 
indeed know to be but the hard rind enclosing good fruit within, 
but such a fact may remain to others hidden and unsuspected. 
Again, the influence of prejudices of education or peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies of mind may occasion unbelief which is not culpable. Even 
persons who entertain a culpable unbelief may display a candour and 
a spirit of sympathy which inspire in us a certain esteem and regard. 
To whatever extent disbelief may be carried, however, as long as a 
real respect for virtue is maintained, it is not really atheistic. He is 
not altogether without God who worships moral excellence. Revolt 
from a wrong idea of God which may alone have been inculcated, 
may make atheism relatively legitimate: but otherwise an explicit, 
absolute, persistent denial of God by any one who sees the denial of 
objective goodness therein contained, is, and must be, without excuse, 
and in the highest possible degree culpable. It is the last and 
greatest of all sins of unbelief. 


St. GEoRGE Mivarrt. 





THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH TOBACCO. 


SomE months ago a little English journal of wit and perspicuity pub--. 
lished a joke which no doubt gave rise to an honest laugh at the 
time. A tourist and a connoisseur in cheroots goes into a Highland 
bothie and asks if they have any reasonably good cigars. A box is 
produced and scrutinised somewhat dubiously by the customer, who 
inquires whether they are from Havana or Manilla. ‘Nay, nay!’ 
says the honest tradesman, ‘they are just from Kirkeldie,’ and the 
Englishman’s disgust and precipitate retreat point the moral of this 
little drama. But times change, and to-day much meaning has 
departed from this witticism. Such a Lowlander as the above, sup- 
posing he was a well-read individual, on lighting upon a case of real 
Scotch cheroots, would eye them with lenient interest, and criticise 
without unkindness their aroma, their texture, and their colour. He 
would know that Caledonia, though no doubt stern and wild, has. 
lately grown amongst other delicate vegetable produce some very 
presentable tobacco—if not actually ‘at Kirkeldie,’ yet in one or two- 
spots north of the Tweed amounting to the same thing. But it is 
not, strictly speaking, Scotch tobacco which interests us at the 
moment, but rather the more important matter of its culture in 
England, where, in spite of recent condemnations, we believe it is a 
possibility, and, more than that, a certainty of the future. 

There are reasons under three headings which pessimists may 
urge against the likelihood and the expediency, if attainable, of this 
result. The first of these is the unsuitableness of our climate, with 
resultant difficulties of cultivation and manufacture; the second is 
the loss of national revenue and the discarding of some 9,000,000/. 
of hard cash, a sum which no Chancellor of the Exchequer likes to 
lop at one blow from our yearly income ; and, lastly, the thin small 
voice of conscience as embodied by the Anti-tobacco League, and 
some pricks of sensitiveness as to whether we are wise, from a public 
point of view, in cheapening the rough material and bringing it to 
the doors of our consumers, and especially those humble consumers. 
who would unquestionably most suffer or gain by the new industry 
and its results. 

To every one of these questions I think a satisfactory answer 
can be given, with a resultant argument that the time is now here 
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when the Government should lift its embargo from a great industry, 
and cease to regard this delightful plant—this gift of the gods to 
high-strung humanity—as the Upas ree of agriculture. 

To glance at these questions in the order we have propounded 
them, there can be no doubt the most important is the first. If it 
were provable that the plant in any of its varieties would not attain 
robust maturity in these islands, and that our weak Saxon sun was 
so devoid of active properties as to make the proper curing of the 
leaf a sheer impossibility, we should at once capitulate to the views 
of the anti-smokers, and concede the fact that the cultivation was not 
advisable upon English soil. But opportunity encourages opposition, 
and the exact contrary of this is the case. Nature first grew her 
tobacco in the West, where exactly it is every day more difficult to 
say with any certainty, for the species spreads from cultivation in an 
energetic and bewildering manner. But. its typical home is in the 
subtropical regions. There it wastes its sweetness—a rampant, ver- 
dant, green weed, tall and stately and crowned with pink blossoms, 
in those sunny and quiet ‘ slades’ of the Californian forests, where the 
humming-birds, like living gems, glitter amongst strands of flower- 
ing creepers, and the still green twilight of the woodlands invites 
luxuriant growth. When it finds itself on the hillside, however, 
with the ready adaptability of animated life it reduces its ample- 
ness, growing sessile and smaller leaves, and living more sparsely 
according to the capabilities of the soil. The climate of this latter 
habitat and the nature of the ground that characterises it are un- 
questionably to be found in England. As far as temperature goes, 
the only thing to be avoided is the freezing point, and between May 
and the season when the crop is harvested this temperature is not 
often reached in the warmer districts of our country. Aspect also 
would be of importance, while as for soil, the requisite rich loam 
or humid peat capable of high manuring and delicate farming is 
fortunately plentiful in the shires, and would afford admirable fields 
for the plants, more fertile probably than those they enjoy in the 
Southern States. 

But happily this is not all theory. The very existence of the 
laws of suppression which were passed against the rich enterprise 
under Charles the Second, George the Third, and William the 
Fourth, are involuntary evidence that they nipped in the bud a 
practicable and formidable rival to this branch of agriculture abroad ; 
what their reason was we shall see directly. As far back as fifty 
years ago a successful tobacco grower in Ireland wrote warmly and 
enthusiastically upon his achievements, and the door which it opened 
to the peasantry. In Scotland, Sir John Sinclair states that during 
the American war this article of very generally diffused luxury 
became so dear that many attempts were made for its home cultiva- 
tion. Kelso was the district selected. and a trial crop did so well 
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there that 164 statute acres of Crailing brought 104/., or 61. 7s. 4d. 
per acre, being purchased by the Government at 4d.a pound. ‘ From 
the agricultural survey of the county of Roxburgh, dated 1794, it 
appeared that tobacco was first grown at Newstead, and eventually 
many hundreds of acres of land were cropped with it. The profits 
were amazingly great, but the Act of Parliament put an entire stop 
to its cultivation.’ During the period of these early experiments so 
much confidence seems to have been felt in the enterprise by those 
who had witnessed something of it, that land which let for ordinary 
farming purposes at only 2/. per acre was held to be worth a yearly 
rental of 5/. when grown with the new plants. Turning to Ireland, 
where between 1822 and 1830 a spurt was made in this matter, 
during ten years when the fiat of Government was in abeyance, we 
read in the report of the special commissioners of 1832, that an 
average crop of the ‘ weed’ might safely be taken at 1,000 lbs. per 
acre in the Emerald Island, its average cost of production being 
from 20/. to 30/., which would leave a substantial margin of profit, 
and that it was an excellent preparation for ordinary serial crops 
following in the usual rotation. In the Vale of York it was grown 
successfully in 1782, and it was described by an old satirist as ‘ the 
ruin of sheep-stealing and orchard-robbing industries in Glostershire’ 
as early as 1655. 

And if it were complained that this was all remote evidence, 
depreciated by lapse of time, we should point out that there is brand- 
new proof to hand of our contention that tobacco is a naturally 
feasible crop in England. As most people will know, permission was 
obtained from the Inland Revenue Department for some trial ex- 
periments recently, and the outcome of these, considering the 
rawness of the circumstances, is all that the supporters of the move- 
ment could desire. An acre or so was planted in Kent and another 
in Essex. Of the first the result up to the curing stage was 
eminently satisfactory. The spot selected was a sheltered nook on 
the lands of the popular High Sheriff of Kent, Mr. Faunce de Laune, 
of Sharsted, Sittingbourne, one of the movement’s earliest patrons, 
and here the plants throve amazingly, a waist-high verdant jungle of 
long soft leaves, crowned here and there, where liberty had been 
given them, by tall fronds of very delicately scented blossoms. 
The Essex experiment was hardly less gratifying, though the soil was 
not so rich. 

There can indeed be now no doubt whatever that our much- 
abused climate and sunshine are equal to securing a very handsome 
growth of tobacco between May and September. ‘ But,’ say the 
retreating pessimists, ‘shall we be able to cure it in a land where 
there is no such thing as a certainty—even at midsummer—of four 
days’ unbroken warmth?’ The answer to this is that, given the 
impotence of our Kentish and Devonshire sunshine for the purpose, 
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there are still several perfectly practicable methods of artificial drying 
and curing, which are practised very generally even in California 
and Cuba. What would be needed at this stage—and it is unques- 
tionably a very important stage—is something in the way of oast- 
houses, the hot-air chambers of Turkish baths, or the drying lofts 
which Ceylon coffee-planters fall back upon during exceptionally rainy 
seasons. * Flue-cured tobacco commands nearly as much as sun-cured, 
and the risk is much less,’ observes an experienced American grower. 
And it ought to touch the heart of the most callous of conservative 
agriculturists to spend twenty minutes of fingering and sampling 
in the aromatic warmth of a well-arranged tobacco-oast~house where 
the luxuriant crop hangs in long vistas of tawny-coloured tassels, each 
tassel ‘hand’ composed of the wide fronds in their unbroken in- 
tegrity, strung on a lath and hung points downwards! Thus they 
wither and dry, parting with their moisture, but embodying their 
virtues under judicious turning and attention until every trace of 
greenness has given place to the gold and ambers dear to a modern 
smoker’s heart. 

Such a well-stocked drying-room, rich in a cheaply reared and 
valuable crop, should encourage our closely-pressed yeomen, and 
mitigate the rancour of the sternest moralist who has been taught 
to echo the sentiments of King James’s Counterblaste to Tobacco. 

The philanthropist too might join issue with us, and acknowledge 
that there are few industries of the country-side employing many 
workers more usefully. The commission we have quoted before, 
amongst its other deductions, came to the conclusion that there was 
a marked and decided improvement in the condition of all Irish 
peasantry in the neighbourhoods where the plants were grown. In 
Belgium the enterprise on the villagers’ allotment plots has been a 
brilliant success, enabling the hinds to tide over seasons of depression, 
and making the fortune of townlets. A feature of the matter is that 
women and children find well-paid employment in tobacco gardens, 
whereas it has been hitherto a signal blot upon our rustic life 
that comely and honourable labour for them is almost unknown. 

Such considerations as these should tempt public opinion which 
is at the root of legislation to consider whether our second suggestion, 
that there need be no loss of revenue to the country at large by per- 
mitting the cultivation of tobacco, can be substantiated or not. No 
manner of protection is demanded for the home growths, but simply fair- 
play and relief from a ridiculous embargo. A system of taxation which 
is judicious enough to mulct us for powdering our lackeys’ hair, which 
observes whether we emblazon a crest upon our egg spoons and note- 
paper, and drives its microscopic extortion down to the depths of the 
social fabric, ought unquestionably to be able to take such toll as 
may seem good to it of a green acreage which cannot be rolled up 
and will not masquerade in any other guise, though a whole phalanx 
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of inspectors were to assess it at once. In Belgium, whence we 
are destined to learn many hints, the authorities make a very good 
thing of tobacco, and exact a tax of two centimes on every standing 
plant ready for harvesting—after making a liberal deduction for 
worthless ones—which fills their coffers, and is in itself eloquent of 
the profits of the plant, since it could not be borne by any other Euro- 
pean crop of like nature. Elsewhere ‘over seas,’ in Holland, Hun- 
gary, Germany, and France, the process of taxation is slightly different, 
the whole out-turn of a harvest, with military despotism, being 
gathered into municipal warehouses, the officials receiving it and 
returning to the growers a fixed more or less liberal price. This 
arrangement would assuredly not commend itself to the independent 
proclivities of the British yeoman. For his benefit there would be, 
we think, three practical courses, as lately suggested by Lord Harris 
in the House of Lords. Of these, the first was the Belgian one 
of a cess upon the standing crop, his lordship suggesting some diffi- 
culties here on account of the varying number of plants per acre— 
a point, however, of which we do not see the force. The next plan 
might be an ordinary agricultural acreage tax, which would simply 
fine a man according to the extent of land he registered his intention 
of devoting to tobacco. Against this (and drawbacks in such considera- 
tions are always of importance) it must be remembered that, as the 
profits of tobacco are very large, the capitation would have to be so 
also; the cottar might be utterly unable—our peasantry are, alas! 
nothing like so frugal as their European neighbours—to lay down the 
required tax without pawning himself and his household, and tempt- 
ing the hazard of the die upon one cast in a way which no social 
economist could encourage for a moment. Another and a better 
method of saving the 9,000,000/. to the Government would probably 
be in a tax on the commercial article equitable to growers and satis- 
factory to financiers. That it is possible to supervise and take tithe 
of tobacco should be obvious when it is remembered that under 
exceptionally difficult circumstances in 1864, the year of the great 
war in America, taxes on 240,000 plots were collected with a re- 
sultant revenue of $ 29,000,000—a windfall that would do good to the 
heart of any minister either in peace or war. 

While those who wish well to the new investment thus strive 
to tempt the Government from its stronghold by fair and enticing 
methods, they may well raise discord in the garrison by pointing 
out that the Protectionist’s castle is built on the sands of a palpable 
fallacy. When English tobacco was first prohibited, Virginia and 
Maryland British ‘ plantation ’ were jointly shipping home an annual 
outturn of 96,000 hogsheads of ‘ leaf,’ valued at 768,000/. ; and, being 
babes and sucklings in resources compared with the motherland, it 
was an act of maternal tenderness, backed no doubt by policy very 
sufficient at the time, to nourish their budding commerce, and 
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restrict the shire yeoman, whose corn and beef were fetching high 
prices, to those examples of his country’s products. But what is 
the case now? Kine and beeves are at best a doubtful kind of profit, 
and wheat and barley are nowhere against American and Indian 
competition, while—and this is the centre of the matter—Virginia 
and Maryland are in the hands of keen commercial rivals, for whose 
sole and only benefit is maintained a tax which would not be 
modified or amended if the Stars and Stripes fluttered over the Home 
Office, or a peak-bearded Cuban Don filled the ‘ agricultural’ chair 
of the Privy Council. 

The matter in fact lies in a nutshell. Whether or not the crop 
can be made a paying one in this country chiefly concerns the 
growers ; if it failed utterly, I should be the last to desire to see the 
Government fall between two stools and, revoking their customs 
tariff, at the same time fail to obtain any home recompense. The 
import duty might perfectly well be maintained while extending the 
liberal and well-advised concessions which called many trial plots 
into existence, and if it turned out, as we are convinced it would, 
that allotmenters and small capitalists took kindly to the new 
opening, then the burden might gradually be shifted to the right 
shoulders, and we should cease to ‘ protect’ Spanish-American 
industries by levying a three hundred per cent. duty on the poor 
man’s pipe. I have here blinked one thing, it must be confessed, 
and this is the bitter wail of the sentimentalists who will foresee 
England (if our hope should ever come to pass) as a Sodom and 
Gomorrah of corruption—a dreadful Stygian plain where asphodel 
and amaranth have given place to tobacco, and legions of embodied 
evil passions gleam and grimace through the gloomy folds of all- 
pervading ‘ bird’s-eye’ and ‘ honey-dew.’ 

There is at my elbow a pamphlet full of kindly bigotry, which 
traces to these fumes not only bronchitis and indigestion, but far- 
stretching degenerations—the cruelty of the Chinese, the lethargy 
of the Turks, the decrease in the birth-rate of the North Americans, 
the conquest of 200,000,000 Indians by a handful of whites, and the 
want of veracity and knives and forks in Persia. Against such 
conviction no arguments could make headway, but we can only sor- 
rowfully point out, that if these enthusiasts in a mistaken cause only 
knew the fiery and wretched stuff passing current as the labourer’s 
and the ploughman’s ‘ shag’ and ‘ roll’ of to-day, they would open 
their arms to the cleaner evil and welcome the goodly little plant of 
green leaves and pink blossoms to English soil, since it is at least 
what it pretends to be. 

‘To prevent the use of this plant, which Providence has suited 
to the growth of almost every climate, is to reject the bounty of 
nature and to oppress the forlorn and the poor,’ says the writer of the 
Nouveau Cours d’ Agriculture. 
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In fact, we would send up to a higher court for urgent considera- 
tion a good case in this matter for philanthropists, statesmen, and 
economists alike. Not only does logic plead in our cause that what 
is done well and profitably across the Channel might be done equally 
well here, but the taxed and drugged smoker of cheap tobacco raises. 
his voice, the hard-working and ill-paid cottars’ wives and daughters 
are supplicants too, and, lastly, those who have to live by the depre- 
ciated produce of fertile English soil will welcome any chance of 
mending their condition, and turning the tide of prosperity into 
their holdings again. 

This is our brief; and though all has not been said which could 
be found to support it, though we are aware of some adverse criticism, 
and the check which a poor season has given to too ambitious hopes 
in certain places, yet, undaunted by what can only prove a temporary 
hesitation, we have every confidence in English tobacco culture and. 
its ultimate success amongst us. 

Epwin LesTER ARNOLD. 
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‘THE FIRST-BORN SON OF DEATH: 


“THERE can be no doubt that public opinion on the very grave question 
of leprosy is very different now from what it was a few years ago. 

Nevertheless, from observations made during a recent six months’ 
tour in India, I am convinced that public opinion concerning it is 
still far from what it ought to be. We are only half-awake to a great 
evil and a great shame. And unless we are thoroughly and speedily 
roused to active measures it would in no wise be rash to prophesy 
that, instead of having it brought before us as it has recently been 
brought before the medical faculty of Paris, it will be brought home 
to us as it has been brought home to the people of Natal and Queens- 
land. In both these places the actual invasion of leprosy has driven 
the inhabitants, in self-defence, to summon public meetings and call 
upon the authorities to act at once and isolate the infected. 

Fortunately for me it is not necessary for my purpose to refer to 
the special horrors of the disease, or to discuss the vexed question of 
its heredity or contagiousness or infectiousness. Enough has already 
been said for public information on these points. It is now generally 
known that the children and descendants of lepers frequently become 
lepers either by way of inheritance or by direct infection from their 
parents. It is also undeniable that healthy persons—natives and 
even Europeans who are beyond the suspicion of hereditary taint— 
if they continually associate with lepers are liable to contract the 
disease, whether by involuntary inoculation or by other means it is 
no part of my present purpose to decide. 

My object is merely to say, with the utmost brevity, what I myself 
saw and heard three months ago in India, and to propose a simple 
remedy. My route lay by Ceylon and Madras to Calcutta, and thence 
to the districts of Nudea Zillah and Santhalia, where I visited about 
thirty villages, proceeding thence to the leper-stricken city of Rani- 
gunj, with its attendant leper villages, Mejia and Kushti. 

Then I went to the leading cities in the North-West Provinces, 
and afterwards to the Punjaub and Cashmere, visiting Bombay on 
my way home and making the acquaintance there of Dr. Vandyke 
Carter, the great authority on leprosy. During this tour I found 
lepers in almost every town and village on my route, even though 
my stay in the place might be only of a few hours’ duration. 
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The official report gives 135,000 as the existing number of lepers 
in India, but there can be little doubt that they already exceed 
250,000, and that their numbers are steadily increasing. Nor can 
this increase be wondered at, for whether the disease is propagated 
by contagion or by heredity it has every opportunity of increasing. 

I saw most ghastly lepers begging in the streets and in the 
balconies of houses. I met them at railway stations and in places of 
public resort. In one small bazaar a friend of mine told me he had 
just counted twelve. I even heard of one who was employed by an 
English baker in the making of bread. 

It is moreover estimated that all the copper money in India has 
passed through the hands of lepers. I found in Bombay a man 
whose hands were covered with leprosy, engaged in the railway 
service as a ticket-collector. Who can estimate the danger to the 
English and native community of many hundreds of railway tickets 
daily passing through this man’s hands? An English lady in the 
same city had, just before my arrival, fallen a victim to the disease. 

Lepers, with their revolting miseries fully exposed, associate freely 
with the community. They marry when they choose; they love a 
roving life, and thus continually become fresh centres for propagating 
the disease. 

I was assured by Mr. MacGuire, the superintendent of the Leper 
Asylum in Calcutta, that he could testify, from often-repeated obser- 
vations, that in the congregations of poor people who assemble at the 
funeral feasts of the wealthy natives, one person in three was a leper. 
By the same authority I was told that the asylum was generally over- 
crowded, and that the police do not hesitate to bring in cabs lepers 
who are in a dying state, and for whom it is necessary to turn out 
some less imminent cases. 

Indeed the evil is so widespread that—as Lord Dufferin said to 
me—one might almost as readily undertake to rid India of its snakes 
as of its leprosy. Moreover, the absence of Indian public opinion on 
such matters, and the constitutional callousness of the native mind, 
increase the difficulty in a way that English readers can scarcely 
estimate. So careless of danger does the Indian fatalism make men 
to this evil that, in the great leper hospital at Tarantarn, the authori- 
ties—as I was assured by an official there—have to hunt out relatives 
of the diseased, who have come in pretending that they are leprous, 
and who are actually willing to become infected for the sake of 
acquiring board, lodging, and the power of living an idle life. The 
Indian desires above all things to be a man of money, and what the 
leper at Tarantarn likes is to save two out of the three rupees allowed 
him monthly, and either to hide them in the ground, put them out 
at interest, or invest them in jewelry for his wife. One man had 
thus acquired 600 rupees—at the cost of most wretched diet, and 
consequent increase of the disease. 

VoL. XXIV.—No. 140. RR 
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I should be the last to advise the bringing so painful a matter 
before the public if there were not a remedy. But I believe there is 
one, and it is simple, if only the indifference of public opinion can be 
overcome. For whatever is done must be begun in England, and 
officially begun ; then it will be worked out in India, and, judging 
from what has already been done in one notable case, there can be 
little doubt that large sums of money would be given by rich native 
gentlemen as soon as they felt the pressure of Government’s authority 
and approval. 

And the most speedy and practical way in which this result could 
be effected seems to me to be this :— 

That the Supreme Government should enact: 1. That each 
district should have a leper asylum in its district town (where already 
two medical officers—a European and a native—reside in the district 
hospital), and that the cost of the maintenance of the lepers should 
be met by their municipalities and district boards. It would be no 
great hardship that each village should thus be called upon to support 
in an asylum the lepers who already subsist on its alms. 2. That any 
leprous person being found without any ostensible means of support 
should be taken by the police to the nearest civil surgeon for examina- 
tion, and that the police should then have power, with the surgeon’s 
certificate, to bring him before a magistrate, who should be empowered 
to confine him in the nearest asylum, to be detained there till further 
order of the court. (At present lepers go in and out of hospitals just 
when they choose.) 

Such an Act is already in force with regard to lunatics, and the 
case of lepers is far more pressing. 

The Act would only touch vagrant begging lepers, but it is they 
who are the greatest danger to the community ; and if this much- 
needed and comparatively inexpensive reform could be effected, 
others would doubtless follow, and in an appreciable time our Indian 
Empire might be rid of the terrible scourge of leprosy. 

From our own land (which had formerly 250 leper hospitals) it 
has been banished by careful segregation and wise sanitary measures. 
In Norway the Government, with a revenue of about a million, has 
not hesitated to legislate to such good purpose that in thirty years 
the number of home cases of leprosy has decreased 75 per cent. 

In India—as far as I can discover—nothing is being done by the 
Government to arrest the devastations of this terrible disease—fitly 
called by the Greeks ‘the first-born son of death.’ 


EpwarRbp CLIFFORD. 
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EXORCIZO TE. 


Soms books, no matter what their literary merits or demerits may be, 
are endowed with peculiar and vivid interest, merely on account of 
the subjects with which they deal, and of their strange—perhaps 
unique—manner of dealing with them. The works that I have been 
perusing belong certainly to this class. Whilst reading them, it 
almost seems as if we really lived in some far distant world ; and 
the return from the extraordinary and picturesque visions which 
they set before us, to the noisy scenes of everyday life, is most 
sudden and startling. On closing the Treasury of Exorcisms— 
Terrible, most potent and most efficacious ;—Together with—A 
most approved Practice of the same;—Whereby Demons and all 
Witcheries—Are driven—As by Whips and Scourges,—Out of the 
Human Body; on closing the venerable volume, and going out 
amidst the cabs, omnibuses, gaudy advertisements, and jostling 
crowds of London streets, the brusque transition is like a change of 
scene in a fairy play. Of a truth we are far, far away from all that 
nowadays. Instead of one professional man—the Exorcist—we have 
two—the magistrate and the physician; instead of bringing the 
demoniac to the sanctuary, we march him off to the lock-up or the 
asylum. 

Flagellum Deemonis, and Fustis Demonwm, by the Rev. F. 
Hieronymus Mengus Vitellianensis ; and a Complementum de arte 
Exorcistica, ‘of which the like was never seen,’ by !F. Zacharias 
Vicecomes (Visconti): such are the titles of the three learned 
treatises that make up the ‘Treasury.’ Their very names sound 
strangely out of place in the catalogue of a library, by the side of so 
many fashionable novels and popular productions: something like 
the effect produced by a grim hooded Capuchin stalking into a ball- 
room when the excitement of the dance is at its highest. Yet the 
grim Capuchin may have many things to say, perhaps none the less 
interesting because so completely out of the way, so different from the 
small talk of the well-dressed male and female dancers. No ceremony 
of the Catholic Church has a better claim than Exorcism to the atten- 
tion both of unbelievers and of those who believe. Many parts will 
appear ludicrous to the former; by the latter many will be thought 
sublime ; and here, indeed, there is even less than a step from the 
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sublime to the ridiculous. As in the fable of the shield, all depends 
upon the point of view taken. But in any case a few extracts from 
these relics of medizeval lore will, I trust, repay the writer’s toil by 
the reader’s curiosity. 

‘Exorcism,’ according to its etymology, would signify ‘a swearing 
out,’ or, in the sense of the Greek words from which it comes, ‘ the 
casting out (of devils) by means of sacred imprecations.’ But it also 
implies the popular meaning of the English verb ‘to swear,’ and is, 
to a great extent—literally if not etymologically—the casting out 
of devils by bad language. In the Catholic theory, low expressions 
that would otherwise be venial sins become meritorious when applied 
to the Devil—not however, as might be imagined, by a sort: of spiri- 
tual homeopathy, driving out the foul fiend by foul words. The 
reason given ismuchdeeper. Satan’s peculiar weakness being pride, 
any action by which that is hurt is insupportable to him. In Fustis 
Demonum this is pointed out at considerable length, and illustrated 
(p. 352) by a tale about brother Rufinus, to whom the Evil One 
would appear, in likeness of our crucified Redeemer. ‘To deliver 
him from these illusions, St. Francis told him, when the vision said, 
“T am Christ,” to answer thus: “Open thy mouth, and I will fill 
it with dirt.” Brother Rufinus did so, and the demon fled most 
tumultuously and in great rage.’ 

Father Hieronymus does not only give us advice and example: he 
follows them up in practice most effectually. You will not find a 
page out of the fifteen hundred odd which the Thesaurus contains 
in which some insulting epithet or other is not used. Sometimes they 
come thick as hail; but I am obliged to pick out a very few of the 
most striking of them.! 

Thou lustful and stupid one . . . thou lean sow, famine-stricken and most 
impure . .. thou wrinkled beast, thou mangy beast, thou beast of all beasts the 
most beastly. . . . Thou mad spirit . . . thou bestial and foolish drunkard... . 
Most greedy wolf. . . . Most abominable whisperer. . ... Thou sooty spirit from 
Tartarus! . . . I cast thee down, O Tartarean boor, into the infernal kitchen! .. . 
Loathsome cobbler. . . . Dingy collier. . . . Filthy sow (scrofa stercorata).... 
Perfidious boar. . . . Envious crocodile... . Stinking drudge. . . . Wounded 
basilisk. . . . Rust-coloured asp. . . . Malodorous beast. . . . Swollen toad... . 
Entangled spider. . . . Lousy swineherd (porcarie pedicose). . . . Lowest of the 
low. .. . Cudgelled ass... &e. 

What may be thought at the present day of the taste of these 
strong epithets matters very little; they were, it appears, in the 
taste of the period, and who can expect more? Some of them have 
a decidedly Dantesque flavour ; and in general the medieval idea of 
the Devil is very picturesquely struck out here. Satan being a 
monster, the incoherence of the names by which he is called rather 
heightens than diminishes the effect. Notice that I have purposely 
chosen only a few expressions out of this vast arsenal of abuse. 
1 See Thesaurus, pp. 376, 688, and from p. 949 to 963 especially. 
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Several of them point to a sort of materialisation of the Devil in the 
exorcist’s mind ; a sort of anthropomorphism which is nowhere asserted 
as a doctrine, and only gives a fuller tone and a more overwhelming 
emphasis to the chorus of vituperation. On page 1091 it shows 
itself more plainly still, and with astonishing crudity : 

Until thou departest, may a pestilential fever, a stifling in thy mind and brain, 
and heaviness with oblivion and a deep sleep, consume thee! . . . Mayest thou be 
eaten up with inflammation, with redness and pain and swelling, and increase of 
bulk! . . . Be thou slain by an army of wasps, by the tails of scorpions and the 
bites of locusts and of flies. . . . 


And soon. F. Zacharias Visconti was probably not far wrong when 
he said of his book that ‘ the like thereof was never seen.’ 

One of the first things attempted is to find out the name of the 
principal devil and of his associates ; it being believed that the exor- 
cisms, if addressed by name, have more potency than otherwise. 
Besides, the names of the devils, when known, can be written on a 
scroll of parchment and then burnt in a fire previously blessed for the 
purpose ; by which the evil spirits are made to suffer all the torments 
specified in the accompanying exorcisms. Of course the devils resist 
to the uttermost; and this is the great strategic point on which the 
first battles come off. Should it prove impossible to make them give 
up their names, names were invented for them, and similarly burnt. 
It is perhaps worth while quoting the first sentence of the exorcism : 

I exorcize thee, O Fire! by God the Father Almighty, Who did appear unto 
Moses as a flame of fire; and by Him Who delivered the three children from the 
furnace of fire; by Him Whose throne is fire, and Whose habitation is fire, and 
Himself is fire, and round about Him is fire, and fire dwelleth before Him, and a 


burning fire is at His side; Who created all fire, and devouring fire goeth out 
before Him, and will blast and consume all such as have contradicted Him unto 


the end.... 


Not only the parchment, but also different compounds, were 
thrown in, to produce fumigations, following the example of the 
Angel Raphael burning the fish’s liver in the book of Tobit. 
Several mineral, vegetable, or even animal substances were employed, 
in various proportions, according to the numerous recipes of the 
Thesaurus. Rank-smelling drugs were used to dislodge the devils ; 
aromatic compounds to soothe and fortify the patient. The 
Thesaurus mentions asafcetida, sulphur, galbanum, aristolochia 
(birth-wort), St. John’s wort, rue, squills, ass’-flesh (or paring of its 
hoof), dog’s excrement, Italian star-wort, storax, the best incense, 
gariophyllum, musk, and many others. 

There was also a form of exorcism, in which the priest’s stole, 
or a rod previously blessed, was used as a scourge for the evil spirit, 
in the person of the energumen. But the exorcist is directed 


not to strike the afflicted person violently, as some ignorantly do, but very lightly 
indeed. The same is to be said of the fumigations. Those of sulphur and asafcetida 
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should be made at a distance, and if any fumigation is made under the patient’s 
nostrils, it should be aromatic and cordial. . . . For the Evil One, being incorpo- 
real and most noble by nature, fears not the touch, but the derisive act. 


Sometimes pictures of the devil were treated with scorn, pierced 
through and through, spat upon, and trampled under foot, by some 
person of mean rank and standing ; they were also to be ‘sprinkled 
with drops of a certain compound,’ concerning the ingredients of 
which the author leaves us in the dark (p. 1096). 

When, by dint of exorcisms, orisons, burning of diabolical names 
and images, scourgings and fumigations, some of the weakest of the 
infernal crew have been put to flight—and ordered, by-the-by, to 
give a visible sign of their departure (such as breaking a pane of 
glass, for instance )—both exorcist. and energumen being now pretty 
tired, the Post-exorcizationes commence. No. 1 charges those that 
are cast out, under severe penalties, neither to return nor to help 
from outside their friends that still remain within. No. 2, addressed 
to the latter, binds them over to keep the peace, and commands‘. . . 
that, leaving all the rest of the body of this God’s creature, ye do, 
without harming him, descend into the little toe of his right foot, and 
rest there quietly, giving him no sensible sign of your annoyance. . .’ 
This was not always submitted to without resistance, and yet the 
ceremonies could not go on for ever. Hacommunication, or, more 
properly, Anathema, was then inflicted as a judicial sentence. Two 
exorcists were required for the purpose: while one of them uttered 
the curses aloud, another was all the time muttering in the demoniac’s 
ear an entirely different exorcism. Three stones were made ready, 
and also several lighted tapers, to be thrown down successively 
(gradatvm) when the words Maledico and Anathematizo were 
uttered.” 

It not unfrequently happened that this sentence was given by the 
ecclesiastical authorities conditionally, in case the devils did not retire: 
it was written down and had to be signed by the devils themselves if 
submissive. A curious instance of this will be found in the Histoire 
et exorcismes de Denise de la Caille, avec les actes et proces faicts sur 
les lieux; par le commandement de M. Vévesque de Beauvais. The 
five devils named Sissi, Beelzebub, Satan, Motelu, and Brissault were 
anathematized ‘ for three thousand years after the day of judgment,’ 
should they not comply. Their names having been called three 
times, each of them put in an appearance and signed successively, 
each for self and dependent devils; for they were many and these 
were the chiefs. It would be hard to find anything more quaintly 
serious, more fantastically matter of fact, than these legal 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical court. Father Visconti, however, 
tells a story quite as remarkable * of how, the mistaken politeness of 


2 Compl, Art. Ex. p. 1096. 8 Ibid. p. 791. 
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other exorcists rendering the devils rebellious, he had seven hours’ 
struggle with one, who would not give way until he had seized the 
Eucharist and placed it upon the demoniac’s head. A very cool, 
detailed, business-like narrative of a fact which (he says) took place 
in presence of the bishop and clergy of the town. 

Strange Hebrew names of God were also employed in the con- 
jurations ; most of them Hebrew, as Acharon, Eheye, Schemamphora, 
Ruach Accodes, Heje, Haia; some Greek, as Otheos (for O Theos !): 
whether it was meant to frighten the devil by the strange sound of 
the Hebrew and Greek appellations, I cannot imagine. Indeed, many 
of these rites seem to verge upon superstition, in the Catholic sense 
of the word: an undue importance being apparently given to sounds 
and symbols that are unimportant in themselves. It is but fair to 
state, however, that the peculiar practices mentioned in the preced- 
ing pages are not to be met with at all in later works on exorcisms; 
nay, the Manuale Exorcismorum of Eynatten, published in 1619— 
only a few years after the Fustis Demonuwm—contains no trace of 
burnings, fumigations, scourgings, or any of the mysterious words 
elsewhere employed. Still, the Thesaurus having the approbation 
of the Ordinary, gives us a fair enough idea of the states of mind at 
that time. 

We may notice en passant the twenty or more litanies said in the 
course of the different exorcisms: very extraordinary productions, 
calling on the ‘ God of Love, Who tempers the flames, Who raises np 
the crushed, and Who pours into our hearts the gifts of charity. . 
That He may torment! Tormenta illos! But who are illi? The 
spirits of wickedness, who are themselves tormenting their unhappy 
victim. A dissonance, if not ill timed, is often a rare effect of 
musical beauty: and this seeming conflict of ideas is strictly in keep- 
ing with all the rest. Everything in these rites has one tendency, 
one purpose : the means may appear absurd to us, who have but scant 
faith in the end they were meant to attain; but men thought differ- 
ently three centuries ago. Every precaution was taken; everything 
belonging to the energumen was blessed and exorcized: the bed on 
which he lay, the room in which he lived, the clothes he wore, the 
food he ate, and the drink that he swallowed.‘ A strict siege was 
established round the enemy’s quarters, and medicine, consecrated 
by prayer, worked its way into the stronghold. Should it succeed, 
its success was ascribed to the blessing; if not, the impotence of 
science was clearly shown. This benediction certainly worked both 
ways ; and as nothing was to be neglected on behalf of the sufferer, it 
was most important that all good effects should be attributed to God 
alone. 


‘* Kid’s flesh was said to be so distasteful to devils that the inability to eat of it 
was almost a sure sign of possession. Wine was strongly recommended against the 
devil. 
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All this may be curious enough ; but is there anything sublime, 
is there anything not ridiculously comical, that a priest should, in 
presence of a sick man, abuse an imaginary devil? Here comes the 
‘tug of war.’ I thought it preferable to begin with the merely 
curious part, waiting for an opportunity to point out the right point 
of view from which these ceremonies ought to be examined, if we 
wish to take in their real character. We must, if but for a moment, 
adopt the position of firmly believing Catholics, admitting that devils 
do in very deed exist, that the air is full of good and evil spirits 
fighting for the mastery, and that the fiend sometimes succeeds in 
obtaining more or less power over the bodily part of man. To this 
end we ought to examine what can be said in favour of such a belief, 
and to give their full weight to all the arguments by which it is 
defended. An atheist laughs to see a man praying to God; that is, 
as he takes it, going down on his knees and begging nobody to help 
him: but would he laugh if, setting aside his objections for a while, 
he were to reflect only on the proofs which so many illustrious 
worshippers have found convincing? He would surely, without 
believing in God himself, at least come to appreciate the standpoint 
of those who do. Let us study these ceremonies in the same spirit, 
in order to understand their beauty: a little preliminary and one- 
sided discussion—in short, a few pages of special pleading—will of 
course be necessary. 

Let us notice first of all, and by the way, that exorcism is now 
very little in use in the Catholic Church ; I might perhaps say, not 
at all in use in civilised countries. Its primary and most important 
purpose was the strengthening of believers in their faith, or the con- 
version of unbelievers, both classes admitting the fact of diabolical 
possession. But at the present day the fact itself is generally ad- 
mitted by neither of these classes: exorcism consequently becomes 
unnecessary and might even do harm. It is not practised for the 
sufferer, but for the multitude; the benefit he may reap therefrom is 
quite a secondary affair. 

I knew a case in which the principal characters of possession, 
as understood by the Church, were very evidently marked. Father 
F s, well known among the Jesuits for his piety and devotion, 
resided at the ‘ Scholasticate ’ of Vals, near Le Puy (Haute-Loire), 
One day this man, whose greatest joy had always been to pray and 
meditate, suddenly experienced a most extraordinary feeling—some- 
thing that rendered any action of religion impossible to him. He 
could not enter the chapel; an unknown force braced his knees 
when he wished to pray; if he tried to utter a pious ejaculation, foul 
words of blasphemy fell from his lips. Visited by the other Fathers 
he spoke to none of them: yet his mental faculties were not impaired 
by this extraordinary change. During nine years, if I remember 
right, he never celebrated mass, nor confessed, nor went to communion, 
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nor in short held any communication either with God or man. But 
he read through more than 200 quarto volumes—Migne’s collection 
of the Latin Fathers; and he subsequently testified to having felt 
extremely pained when, sitting thus reading in the library, he over- 
heard one Father say to another: ‘ Do you think he can understand ?’ 
This state ended as abruptly as it came. On the eve of the 
Immaculate Conception, Father F s went quietly down to con- 
fess, said mass the next day, and joined the community as if nothing 
had happened. I got these details from a letter that was written at 
the time by a student at Vals, and was myself enabled to see and 
speak with Father F s a few months afterwards. All the Jesuits 
who were at Vals during the years 1872-3 can bear witness to the 
exactitude of what I relate. Now, Father F 8 being certainly 
not mad, and his state coming as obviously under the definition of 
possession as it could possibly do, why was exorcism not attempted 
in his case? Because there was no good to be done in doing so. 
He was a priest; the fact, if known, would cause scandal among the 
faithful, instead of edification; whereas unbelievers would persist 
in considering him as mad, and turn the rites of exorcism into 
ridicule. True, they could be performed in presence of the students 
alone ; but their faith did not require to be confirmed by signs—it 
was too strong for that. Besides, proceedings of such interest could 
not fail to be injurious to them in their studies. 

But, setting aside the question of practice, and considering the 
theory alone, we may admit that so-called possessions have a natural 
cause, and were yet benefited by exorcism. These ‘ appalling rites,’ as 
Macaulay describes them, strike the nerves most powerfully ; and it is 
just such shocks as are at times very beneficial in nerve-diseases: so 
doctors tell us. The reverse sometimes; but there are many ingre- 
dients in the British pharmacopeeia of which the results are quite as 
problematic. 

This point of view, however, though favourable to exorcism, 
cannot be called Catholic yet. Catholics suppose real possession to 
be possible. And why not? Ask men of science whether spirits can 
exist: they will answer,‘ We do not know; that is beyond our 
sphere.’ Ask them whether spirits can act in the physical world : 
and they reply, ‘ No! that cannot be.’ But, gentlemen, if their very 
existence is beyond your sphere, what can you possibly know about 
their modes of action? Either physical science does or does not know 
anything about spirits. If the latter, all scientific opposition must 
fall to the ground. If the former, then all that can be known about 
them by scientists must be known in their own way—i.e. experiment- 
ally, not @ priori. And yet, if they consider such and such pheno- 
mena to be impossible, we find that they deny them beforehand. 
Dr. Carpenter, in his valuable work on Mental Physiology, says 
({p. 631), ‘If either our senses or the testimony of others informs us of 
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something that is entirely inconsistent with inherent possibility, we 
refuse to accept the information, feeling sure that a fallacy must ex- 
ist somewhere.’ Quite right ; but will Dr. Carpenter tell us what is 
entirely inconsistent with inherent possibility? The fact of a man 
floating in the air, says he. But a few years ago, before Braid’s 
discoveries, he would have just as well said that of hypnotism ; 
and now it is a scientifically proved fact. In the very work just 
quoted, he maintains the impossibility of mesmerising by the will 
from a distance ; and we have lately had facts demonstrating that it 
can be done as far as ten kilométres away.’ Inherent impossibility 
means self-contradiction. What contradiction is there in the idea of 
‘a man floating in the air’? None, unless you begin by supposing 
there is no force to uphold him, and that you know nothing about ; 
you can only say there is no material force. And if this idea be not 
absurd @ priori, I cannot see why @ priori he rejects it. True, all 
such phenomena should be most rigidly and carefully criticised ; but 
the unreasoned denial of a fact is quite as illogical as its blind ac- 
ceptance. Is it not a far better and more scientific attitude, in pre- 
sence of an alleged phenomenon of the kind, to suspend our judg- 
ment and remain in doubt until the thing is either demonstrated or 
disproved? Such is the true procedure in all branches of experi- 
mental knowledge; why then take a new departure here? Why 
persist in denying facts as long as they can be denied, and then 
suddenly give them a metaphorical or Greek name—telepathy, 
thought-transference, brain-waves, mentiferous ether ?—all names 
of unexplained phenomena, which, as soon as the name is given, are 
implicitly classed among those of the material world ; though nothing 
is known of themas yet! Ne sutor ...! Men of science would 
never reason in a circle after that fashion if they were occupied with 
their own domain. 

To quote only one instance of the length to which a fixed deter- 
mination may bring a man of the highest mental powers, and for 
whom I have the greatest respect, Dr. Carpenter triumphantly assures 
us (Ment. Phys. p. 632) that while two persons of perfectly good faith 
asserted that a table had risen into the air, and that they could feel 
it pressing upwards towards their hands, a third told him that one 
leg had not left the floor. Now the law of gravitation will not per- 
mit Dr. Carpenter to believe that a table can rise from the floor ; 
but is it not just as much against that law that it should stand on 
one leg—or that it should ‘ press upwards,’ according to the testi- 
mony of persons of perfectly good faith? The triumph was certainly 
premature. Persons so confirmed in their opinions as scientists of 
this class, would in vain attempt to see anything sublime in the rites 
of exorcism. But the majority will perhaps be less dogmatically in- 


5 Revue Philosophique, Fév. 1886 ; Revue Scientifique, 1886; Tribune Médicale, 
Mai 1875 
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credulous, inclining to a scepticism that at least admits the possibility 
of the thing. With them we may now proceed further, and try to 
prove its probability. 

Must the whole of the Spiritualistic movement, with its long- 
continued existence, its numerous adepts throughout the world, its 
score or so of newspapers, its names even of men not unknown to 
science—Wallace, Crookes, and De Morgan, for instance—be taken 
merely as a gigantic hoax, and nothing more? This is hard to 
believe. It would be astupendous and quite unparalleled case of self- 
deception, out of longing for the marvellous. But is not a contrary 
tendency in those who utter such a judgment quite as likely to pro- 
duce self-deception in a contrary sense? This longing for the 
marvellous would have to be proved; whereas the determination 
either not to admit the marvellous, or to explain it away, is avowed 
by anti-Spiritualists, and needs no proving. Of course, if they 
designate as ‘longing for the marvellous’ this unbiassed frame of 
mind, this non-assertion of impossibility that I have described, there 
is nothing more to be said. If Allah is God and Mahomet His 
prophet, then he is right because he is right. Spiritualism is im- 
possible, because it is a conjuring trick ; and vice versd. But indeed, 
to speak seriously, I doubt whether anyone perfectly unprejudiced 
could read through a volume of the ‘Spiritual notes’ for instance, 
without coming to the conclusion that—some fraud and much 
delusion being granted—there may exist certain manifestations in 
given circumstances, which can be accounted for under no hypothesis 
but that of an extra-mundane intelligence ; or, to borrow the language 
of Spiritualists themselves, ‘of an unscrupulous intelligence, that 
often takes pleasure in mocking and laughing to scorn those who 
consult it.’ A spirit of this description is identical with the being 
whom Christians and Catholics call—the Devil. An ugly name, no 
doubt ; but it comes to the same as the sounding phrase just quoted. 
Now it has always been, and still is, believed that the Devil can at 
times possess the body of a human being. This may be a survival 
from the savage state, as Tylor points out;* but the persistency of 
this survival is very remarkable. Eating and drinking are also 
survivals. ‘ Le plus grand triomphe du diable dans notre siécle, ¢’a 
été de faire nier sa propre existence ;’ but if so, this triumph is as 
yet very incomplete. How could it be otherwise in a society that is 
still partially Christian, when this belief has almost as many passages 
of Scripture in its favour as the existence of God, and certainly more 
than the divinity of Christ? We all know about Jesus’ conversation 
with a legion of devils, and their subsequent entrance into the swine. 
In the Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th series, art. ‘ Demoniac,’ after 
fully weighing the rival claims of Demonists and anti-Demonists 
the writer evidently inclines to think ‘ that the Demonists have the 


5 Primitive Culture, ch. iv. 
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stronger probability on their side.’ Devil-worship was supreme 
throughout the pagan world, and exorcism, or Devil-blasphemy—for 
exorcism is to the adoration of demons what blasphemy is to worship 
—only brought it low after several centuries of the fiercest conflict. 
No one then ever thought of doubting the reality of those possessions 
we now affirm to have been natural diseases; just as if all the 
ancients were fools, and wisdom were born with us. The fact is, that 
we owe it to exorcism and Christianity that it is now even possible to 
doubt the fact of possession, so rare has it become. 

But what is possession? Given that it exists, can we distinguish 
an energumen from a maniac, from an epileptic sufferer, or from a 
hysteric patient? And if not, are we to follow the mere arbitrary 
judgment of the exorcist, deciding that this is, and that is not, 
possession? The answer is easy. Mistakes may happen, as doctors 
know . . . and patients too, alas! in the diagnosis of diseases. But 
there are characteristics which set possession aside as quite dis- 
tinct from madness, epilepsy, or hysteria. The distemper by no 
means necessarily and in all cases interferes with mental action, 
reflection, and consciousness. Father F s knew very well what 
he was doing all the time. He felt, besides, something within him 
that was not he; a force that moved his limbs without his will and 
against his will. Should a theory of ‘simultaneous double con- 
sciousness’ be set up here to explain his state, I ask what was the 
nature of that second consciousness, co-existing with the first? And 
take care ; for, admitting a second consciousness, you are very near 
admitting a second intelligence! The symptoms of the disease show 
themselves irreligious in a very marked manner. Father F 8 
was as averse to holy things as a ‘spiritualised’ table is said to be. 
Do not confound this with kleptomania, dipsomania, phonomania, 
and satyriasis, in which an ungovernable interior impulse is felt to 
steal, drink, kill, or do foul things. Here the morbid cravings of 
the beast in man are so roused that he is no longer responsible ; 
committing crime, he does not even think that it is wrong. On the 
contrary, the energumen may feel the utmost loathing for the acts 
he does, even in the very moment of doing them—striving, like a 
man in a nightmare, to counteract those invisible forces that move 
his body. But when a man does that which he protests against, 
that for which he feels repulsion and horror, he is no longer sui 
dominus, self-possessed . . . but possessed—by another. 

Whether such a state can really exist remains still a matter of 
doubt to many: and no one could be irresistibly convinced of the 
fact without having been for a short time possessed himself; which 
would be inconvenient, and little to his taste. If, however, we 
have no objection to weigh the value of testimony, let us again look 
at Father F s’case. The facts being as they stand, we have no 
choice between declaring him either possessed, or seized with a fit of 
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blasphemomania (if we may coin that word) which lasted nine years. 
The latter is improbable, were it only on account of the character of 
the man ; doubly so, if we consider his testimony. He was a priest; 
he was firmly convinced that his body was a vessel consecrated to 
the Lord ; nothing could be more humiliating than to suppose that 
Satan had dwelt in that vessel for nine years. True, it was painful 
to say that he had been insane; but certainly less degrading. 
There is, however, a motive that can be brought forward here—love 
of the marvellous. Love of the marvellous made a pious priest tell 
a lie most ignominious to himself, and by which he got nothing 
whatever! Love of the marvellous can, indeed, do marvellous 
things. 

Another side of the question still remains. It being now 
scientifically proved that hypnotic patients obey, even at a distance 
of many miles, the unuttered commands of hypnotisers—consequently 
that one mind can act upon another in some inexplicable way—we 
are in presence of what some call Thought-transference, and what 
Mr. Gurney, in his Phantasms of the Living, designates as Telepathy, 
‘the ability of one mind to impress or be impressed by another mind, 
otherwise than through the recognised channels of sense.’ Now, all 
such as admit the existence of demons may ask: ‘If a hwman mind 
can act on another mind of the same nature, otherwise than by the 
said channels, cannot a swperior nature—very rarely indeed, and 
only by the special permission of Divine Providence—act upon it in 
the same way? And this being admitted, then possession (whenever 
the subject is not aware of what takes place) becomes purely and 
simply a case of ‘diabolical hypnotisation.’ And when the subject,. 
medium, or whatever you may call him, exhibits knowledge that he 
never possessed, we may safely set it down to this. All this should 
bring us to the desired conclusion that, from a certain point of view, 
possession is possible, and exorcism is far from being a ridiculous 
ceremony. 

Previous to undertaking the great work, with permission of his 
superiors, the exorcist must prepare himself with study, prayer, and 
mortification. He is required to examine the patient carefully, in 
order to be convinced whether the disease is really preternatural or 
not; he must confer with the physicians, without too much deference 
to their opinion nevertheless ; he must question the patient, and yet 
not believe too implicitly all that is told him. He is warned not to 
enter into conversation with the spirits of evil, and above all to 
conduct himself with the utmost modesty in all things. Witnesses 
must be present, as many as possible; but serious, God-fearing 
witnesses—not women, nor children, nor bystanders come for 
curiosity’s sake. 

All these points having been duly studied, the priest, after having 
confessed his sins and said mass, puts on a surplice and a violet stole 
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and prepares to attack the stronghold of the Arch-enemy. As God’s 
priest, he has nothing—as a man, everything to dread. They are 
bringing in the energumen; a few minutes more, and he, frail 
creature, will be in communication with the Evil Powers of the 
Unseen. He knows that, fallen as they are, they are angels still; 
that, were it not for God’s providence and the guardian spirits, they 
could wreck the universe. ‘ One of them,’ says Bossuet, ‘could turn 
the earth round as easily as we could turn a marble!’ He knows 
that not only in physical power, but also in energy of will and 
loftiness of intellect, he is as far beneath these Beings as the earth- 
worm is below him in the scale of life. He is well aware of their 
undying hatred for all creatures of God; most especially for the 
human race that is to supplant them in heaven; of their peculiar 
detestation of Christians amongst men; and, amongst Christians, of 
the Christophoros, the minister of Jesus, with his hands still fresh 
from the touch of the Lord’s body, his mouth still sanctified by the 
words of consecration, his lips yet tinged with the Blood of the Atone- 
ment, and his eyes yet hallowed by gazing on the Sacred Host. 
Were they but one instant free, they would blast him. But they can 
tempt him, though bound. They will surely omit no opportunity of 
shaking his faith and of giving him vainglorious, despondent, or 
sensual thoughts. His soul is in peril. Yet he does not fear; or 
rather—for who could believe this, and not tremble ?—he sets his 
fears aside through faith in God, and the certitude that he is doing 
his duty. 

He stands to pray: for the helmet of salvation and the breast- 
plate of righteousness ; for truth as a girdle round his loins, and the 
preparation of the gospel of peace ; for the shield of faith and the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God. All comment upon 
the liturgical magnificence of this prayer—so emphatically the right 
thing in the right place—would be needless, even superfluous. 

And now the demoniac is there present before him. The 
champion of Christ falls on his knees, and prays again for the poor 
afflicted one; then rising, seats himself, ‘as one having authority.’ 
Having cast himself prostrate before God, he can now issue imperious 
commands to him who ‘ once outshone myriads, though bright !’ and 
whose form has ‘ not yet lost all its original brightness, nor appears 
less than archangel ruined, and th’ excess of glory obscured.’ What 
a lesson! How near a God man can become through prayer! 

One of the most beautiful of the exorcisms is the one in which 
the energumen is brought before the Holy Sacrament. Liturgy 
confessedly belongs to art, and to high art. Now one of the most 
universally received axioms in art says that the greatest effects are 
to be attained by contrast, if it comes naturally and is brought out 
with enough spirit and skill. Looking at it in this light, I think 
that in this exorcism the ne plus ultra of successful contrast has 
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been reached. It is difficult to fancy a scene more dramatically and 
at the same time more religiously impressive: on one hand, the 
pale white host, just visible behind the clear crystal of the rayed 
silver ‘monstrance’ that contains it; on the other, the demoniac, 
speechless or muttering strange words, trembling as with fear, or 
seized with raging convulsions. And between the two, the exorcist, 
with uplifted finger, saying in a low, solemn tone, ‘ Behold, O most 
wicked one, Supreme Goodness is present.’ Adest, O nequissime, 
summa pietas ! 

To this law of contrast also belongs that combination of the 
lofty and the grotesque to be met with at every step. In this 
paper they have been set apart,in order to be studied singly at 
greater advantage; but throughout the book they are not more 
separate than the serious and the comic portions of one of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. We have seen, at the beginning of this rapid 
sketch, some of the epithets heaped upon the Devil, descending to 
the lowest expressions of personal abuse, and equalling all that has 
been said by pious Protestants against the ‘scarlet woman of 
Babylon ;’ we shall now select two specimens—only two among 
many—from the ‘ Exprobrationes,’ or reproaches against Satan, in 
which the diction is as sublime as that of an epos of old, or the in- 
spired writings of the Prophets. 

But, how are these extremes of language—from Isaiah to Ther- 
sites, from Thabor to Billingsgate—artistically justifiable ? By the 
rules of eloquence. You must measure not only the matter but the 
manner of your speech, according to your audience. Now, who isthe 
audience here? The Devil. Every word said is directed either to 
him, or at him. And the Devil is for the Church neither the beautiful 
Satan of Milton’s Epic, nor the ‘Old Nick,’ with horns and caudal 
appendage, of popular superstitious belief. Or, rather, he is both at 
once: supremely fair in his entity and intellect, supremely hideous 
in his rebellion and apostasy; as the creature of God, stupendous 
even in ruin; as what he made himself, degraded even to ridiculous- 
ness. On his brow he wears a crown of pride: but he is ‘ Auld 
Hornie’ for all that, if you look closer at him. Wings he has— 
‘ sail-broad vans ’—to soar aloft into infinite space: but the frisky 
ridiculous tail soars thither with him inseparably. His eye gleams 
with the fire ot more than mortal genius: but cast down your eyes, 
and you will see the goat’s foot! This is the true Devil of Revela- 
tion ; all others, even Milton’s, even Dante’s, are false ones. False, 
sometimes by the superior necessities of a great work of art; some- 
times by vulgar incompetence to grasp the whole of the idea; but 
always false. 

The epithets heaped so unsparingly upon, the fiend are there- 
fore in perfect agreement with his character, on one side; and on 
the other, the higher motives of shame, the indignant appeals to the 
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memories of what he once was and to the tgnominy of what he now 
is, are in no less exact accordance with his nature. The first of the 
two ‘ Exprobrationes’ runs thus: 


. . . « Hearken, O miserable one! unto thy shame. 

Ye Spirits, now indeed inclined towards brutish things, were once more emi- 
nent in dignity than Man himself, created all by God, sublime in natural gifts, but 
more so by the gifts of grace. And in that very moment ye became not only un- 
grateful but rebellious, breaking forth into pride. . . . Hear what, through the 
mouth of Isaiah, is said unto you by your adorable Maker: ‘How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer! Thou who didst rise up in the morning, art dashed down 
unto the earth!’ Dashed down art thou—thou, I say, who, taking delight in thy 
beauty, saidst in thy heart (blaspheming thy Creator, for the very thing wherefore 
thou shouldst have lauded Him): ‘I will ascend to Heaven ; I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of the firmament ; I will be seated on the Mountain of the Testa- 
ment, upon the northern side. I will mount above the highest of the clouds, I will 
be like unto the Most High.’ O word of utter rashness! and to which the great 
and wonderful Adonai most justly answered : ‘ Nevertheless, O proud ungrateful 
Spirit, thou shalt be hurled into Hell, into the depths of the lake thereof. And 
whoso shall see thee, after such greatness, dwelling within the bodies of men, 
hiding thyself amidst the foulest dirt, and moving with bestial motions, and utter- 
ing now swinish noises and now womanly shrieks—will be smitten with amaze- 
ment how, cast down from such a height, thou couldst have fallen so low,’ 

But, O most wretched one! how canst thou bear that which Almighty God 
saith of the haughty King of Tyre in thy person—thou his teacher and his model : 
‘Thou wast the seal of my likeness, full of wisdom and perfect in beauty. Thou 
wast in the delights of the Paradise of God... . Perfect in all thy ways from the 
day of thy creation, until iniquity was found in thee. In the multitude of thy 
deeds thy inward parts were filled with iniquity and sin, and I cast thee out of the 
mountain of God. And thou wert lost,O Cherub!’ Thou hast lost thy wisdom ; 
although thou still boastest thereof to wretched women and sorcerers ; and from an 
angel, thou art become—a vile and loathsome beast. ... Miserable one! than 
whom no creature is more wretched or more shameless ; how—after such great 
glory—darest thou to come before us, uttering brutish bellowings! Blush, thou 
wretch, and take to flight, and fear the commands of God Omnipotent. 


The following is much shorter—even in the original—but possibly 
more powerful, in that it avoids the tone of a homily, which to some 
extent mars the effect of the preceding one. 


Woe unto thee, thou who hast made a treaty with Death, and a compact with 
Hell. . . . Woe unto thee, whose rejoicings at the day of thy creation are changed 
into wailings everlasting! . .. Woe unto thee, whose sins are written with an 
iron pen, and graven in thy heart with an adamantine nail. . . . Woe unto thee, 
into whom rottenness hath entered, and out of whose infection the worms of false- 
hood are born; for nothing remaineth intact within thee. ... Woe unto thee, 
who wert created that thou shouldst see light; and lo, thou hast taken hold on 
darkness. . . . The days of mourning for a dead man are seven; but for the 
damned they endure throughout eternity... . Woe unto thee who art for ever 
banished from the country of celestial citizens and from the society of the Angels. 
. « » Woe unto thee, over whose head fly the owls, and wild beasts make their 
den ; and whose face is black with the smoke of Hell. . . . Woe unto thee that 
spoilest: shalt thou not also be spoiled? . . . Woe unto thee, woe unto thee, who 
shall deliver thee from the strong archer, Christ ? . . . Woe unto thee, unless thou 
departest now, now! out of this creature. . . . Go therefore out from him, in the 
name of the Most Sacred Trinity, indivisibly divided, and divisibly joined in 
el... 
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Setting aside the slight drawback (already alluded to) in the first 
of these ‘ Exprobrationes,’ we may say that they are of about equal 
merit. The latter has more incisive energy and prophetic denuncia- 
tion; the former, a greater proportion of disdainful serenity and 
calm. 

It is impossible to terminate this series of selections without pre- 
senting to the reader’s examination at least a few scattered fragments 
of the exorcism known as ‘apocalyptical.’ Its worth is so much 
above the common level that, in my opinion, none of the others even 
comes near it. If beauty, in a work of this sort, consists in the fit- 
ness and appropriateness of the terms chosen, we first of all remark 
that the Revelation of St. John appeals to the lost Archangel in a 
language that none can understand so well as he ; for, by the images 
flashed before him, millions of painful associations of unknown 
brilliancy and depth are awakened in his mind. And then, besides, 
there comes for the listeners'too the intense opposition between the 
radiant things beheld by the Apostle in Patmos, and the sombre 
Being to whom they are addressed. We feel instinctively reminded 
of those bells which in times gone by were heard, with their majestic 
and sonorous undulations, above the wild shrieks of the blast and 
roarings of the hurricane. It seems like a glimpse of celestial 
splendour let down into the bottomless pit. The Sun of Glory shoots 
one golden ray into those caverns where dwells the Second Death ; 
above, we see angels and saints glowing with ethereal hues, and indis- 
tinct amid clouds of incense ; below, unutterably monstrous shapes, 
writhing in the hated light, though half concealed by the brimstone 
vapours of that abyss ‘ whose smoke riseth up for ever and ever.’ Even 
the most wonderful instance of Homer’s genius—Poseidon opening 
a chasm with his trident, and the King of Hades starting in terror 
from his throne—is here immeasurably surpassed, not only by all the 
tremendous effect of the superhuman Apocalyptic vision, but by all 
the distance that separates the mere creation of a poet’s fancy from 
the actual functions of the priesthood—the ideal world from the world 
of fact. 

By the Apocalypse of Jesus Christ, which God hath given to make known unto 
His servants those things which are shortly to take place; and hath signified, 
sending by His Angel . . . I exorcize you, ye Angels of untold perversity ! 

By Him that is the faithful witness, the first born among the dead, and the 
Prince of the kings of the earth . . . I exorcize you, ye dweller in the regions of 
Hell! y 

And by Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His blood. . . 
And behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they also who 
pierced Him ; and all the tribes of the earth shall weep before Him . . . And by 
all the wondrous signs, terrible voices, mighty thunders, and mystic visions which 
St. John beheld : I exorcize you, O angels who entice unto evil deeds, that ye do 
go far away from this creature. 

By the seven golden candlesticks . . . and by One like unto the Son of Man, 
standing in the midst of the candlesticks; by His voice, as the voice of many 
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waters ... By His words, ‘I am living, Who was decd; and behold, I live for 
ever and ever; and I have the keys of Death and of Hell:’ I say unto you, Depart, 
O Angels that show the way to eternal perdition. 

By the door which John saw open in Heaven; by the twenty-four thrones, and 
the twenty-four elders . . . and by the lightnings and thunders and voices which 
proceeded out from the Throne . . . By the sea which he saw, as it were of glass 
mingled with fire . , . and by the four living beings full of eyes before and behind 
. . . By the words which they incessantly did say, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, that was, and that is, and that is to come’. . . By the Angel who cried 
out, ‘ Who is worthy to open the Book and to loose the seals?’ . . . By the Lamb, 
as it were slain . . . By the harps and by the vials of gold, full of perfumes: I 
charge ye, O Angels of death, to flee quickly out of this creature! ,.. 

By the opening of the seals ... By the Angel, descending from Heayen, 
covered with a cloud, having his face like the sun, and his feet as it were columns 
of fire . . . By the great battle in Heaven, between Michael the Archangel with 
his followers, and the Dragon, with your miserable crew ... By the hundred 
and forty-four thousand having their names and their fathers’ names written on 
their foreheads . . . And by the voice like the voice of many waters, as it were 
of harpers harping on their harps . . . And by the voice that said, ‘ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord’ . . . By the Angel descending from Heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand; who seized the Dragon, 
the old serpent, that is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years... 
By the great white Throne, and by Him that sat thereon, from Whose sight 
Heaven and earth did flee ... I command you to cease from tormenting, O 
Angels, heirs of everlasting doom! 

And by the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down from Heaven like a 
bride adorned for the bridegroom . .. and by the gates thereof and their mys- 
teries . . . and by the river of the water of life . . , and by the tree of life... 


and by Him Who cometh to render unto every one according to his works, Who 
is the root and offspring of Jesse and the bright and morning Star: I adjure you, 
ye evil ones, Depart! 


Once again: granted that the belief in spirits, possession, and 
the exorcistic power has only a probable foundation, can anything 
be conceived more beautiful than this? Nct at least by the writer. 


M. H. DZIEWICKI. 
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THE NAVAL MANGQGUVRES. 


Ir would be premature and probably misleading to attempt here to 
deal with many of the interesting problems involved in the recent 
experimental operations of our fleets in home waters. In the 
absence of full reports from the admirals and officers in high 
command during the manceuvres, the real value to be attached to a 
variety of reported incidents cannot be truly ascertained. It remains 
to be seen whether the Admiralty will take the country fully into its 
confidence by publishing their reports, and if not whether Parliament 
will complacently acquiesce in the valuable information they 
must contain being silently buried in the pigeon-holes of Whitehall. 
On one matter connected with Admiralty administration the reports 
would throw much light. The public have a right to know distinctly 
whether the recent experimental operations were carried out merely 
to test the efficiency of the home fleet and reserves for active service 
on short notice, or in order to obtain by practical experiment some 
clue to determining the sufficiency of our naval means to carry out 
now, in the event of war, the primary principle of the naval policy 
of England in the days of sailing ships. It is hardly conceivable 
that the Admiralty should have tried experimental operations on a 
scale which absorbed the whole of our available seagoing force at 
home without having distinctly formulated and laid down the par- 
ticular and main points upon which information was sought. Still 
less can it be supposed that, having arranged the nature of the ex- 
periments to be tried, the admirals entrusted with their execution 
were not specifically told for what precise purpose they were insti- 
tuted nor the special points upon which they were required to re- 
port at the conclusion of the manceuvres. The publication in 
full of the reports would therefore furnish evidence indirectly, 
respecting the real objects the Admiralty had in view, though the 
publication of the Admiralty’s instructions to the admirals as to 
those objects and the nature of the information to be furnished by 
their reports would be a necessary preface to their publication. 

To the present Admiralty belong the unique distinction and 
sole credit of venturing to take our fleet out of the cotton-wool in 
which all previous Administrations had carefully preserved it from 
any risks of scratches or damage, in order to subject the whole of 
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our available seagoing forces at home to the test of mobilisation and 
to the strain of mimic warfare for nearly a whole month. 

It is over thirty years since steam supplanted sail-power in our 
war fleet and some twenty years since armour took the place of wood. 
Still more recently armaments have totally changed and torpedo 
defence developed, but it never seems to have occurred to any previous 
Admiralty administrators in all these years to try practical experi- 
ments which could throw light upon the naval necessities of the 
nation under conditions so changed since the close of the last great 
naval war. 

The means used and the machinery employed for purposes of 
modern naval warfare are so complex that, in all matters which range 
themselves under the head of naval equipment, it is dangerous to 
generalise without a complete examination from several points of view 
of actual and authenticated results obtained by a prolonged series of 
experiments. Yet despite the repeated warnings of experts and 
constant pleadings of students, all previous Admiralty officials have 
persistently neglected the most obvious methods of ascertaining by 
practical experiments the data required to determine general con- 
clusions as to the amount and composition of naval forces which the 
necessities of the empire under modern conditions demand. 

Up to the time of the great change from sailing to steam-fleets 
the practical experience gained in actual war supplied all the data 
required to determine the numerical strength and composition of the 
fleet necessary to employ under any given circumstances of maritime 
war. The mode of application of our naval forces for the purpose 
of securing the safety of our commerce and our shores was not a 
matter for speculation ; it had been long ago ascertained by experience. 
The masking of the enemy’s fleets in its own ports by the mainte- 
nance of a superior British force in the waters of the hostile power 
was the fundamental condition it was the aim of our policy to 
accomplish. Upon this main principle of policy we had been taught 
by experience to rely primarily for ovr safety. The amount of 
superiority required to carry out this policy was much more easily 
calculated then than now, chiefly because we had the data furnished 
by experience under the old conditions of sails, while under the 
present conditions of steam and torpedo defence we have not even 
attempted, by a series of experiments, to obtain it. But even under 
the old conditions we had learned to allow a large margin and to 
accept the necessity of providing in addition a considerable reserve 
behind it. This is broadly illustrated by remembering that the 
result of Trafalgar to the pockets of the tax-payers the year after 
was an extraordinary navy vote equivalent to two-and-a-half per cent. 
on the annual value of our annual sea-trade then. When, after 
nearly forty years of profound peace, Her Majesty, in 1854, led to sea 
the fleet destined for the occupation of Russian waters in the Baltic, 
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the naval policy England had pursued through this long period of 
peace was visibly expressed, not merely by an enormous battle-fleet 
at sea, but by a magnificent reserve of ships and naval armaments. 
It is on record as official evidence before a select committee of the 
House of Commons that during the whole of the Crimean war not 
one single ship was delayed one single hour for any portion of its 
artillery equipment, although the demands upon the Ordnance 
Department for Army services in the Crimea were so heavy and so con- 
stant. It is notorious that at this moment we are not able to arm 
ships otherwise ready for sea, and that, if during the manceuvres a 
first-class gun had become permanently disabled it could not have been 
replaced for many months. 

The naval power and equipment at the ready command of 
England thirty-five years ago as compared with that possessed by 
the very limited number of foreign nations maintaining war navies, 
furnished a guarantee not merely for our own naval safety but 
exercised an indirect influence tending to preserve the maritime 
peace of the world. The actual amount of force we placed and 
maintained in Russian waters, whether in the Baltic, Black Sea, Pacific, 
or White Sea, was really out of all proportion to any actual necessities 
of blockade ; it indicated rather provision for possible eventualities 
and the contingency of more general European complications. The 
moral effect of the overwhelming naval force we then possessed 
rendered it certain that an insignificant proportion of our total naval 
power in Russian waters would have been sufficient to completely 
paralyse the naval forces of Russia. Naval construction was just at 
that period engaged in effecting a compromise between sail and 
steam power. The war hastened the completion of the process. 
Though this change was the greatest perhaps which has ever taken 
place in the conditions of maritime warfare, it never seems to have 
occurred to British ministers then to plead changing conditions in 
construction as a reason for restricting our shipbuilding programme. 
It was abundantly clear at the outset of this change that a steam 
fleet must cost very considerably more than a sailing fleet, but the 
element of increased cost of construction and maintenance was 
subordinated to the necessity of retaining that numerical superiority 
required by traditional policy. The great muster of steam war-ships, 
after the close of the Crimean War, at Spithead furnished the 
clearest evidence that neither changing conditions nor increasing 
cost had tempted English statesmen to depart from the naval policy 
of their fathers. We still had a numerical superiority so great over 
any single power as to render danger of successful maritime attack, 
except by a combination of first-class powers, highly improbable, and 
this was generally accepted as a primary principle of our maritime 
security. From that time down to the general adoption of armoured 
ships the main principle of our traditional naval policy still dominated 
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Admiralty programmes. Since that time, however, the battle between 
guns and armour, the claims of the ram and the pretensions of the 
torpedo combined with enormous and constant increase in the size 
and cost of war-ships and the ever-accumulating expense of all sorts of 
novel naval appliances seems to have undermined if not destroyed 
our faith in the value of the teachings of past experience. The pre- 
cise nature and extent of the actual work which must be done in war 
by our fleet if our maritime supremacy is to be preserved, was for- 
gotten in the turmoil of unceasing changes of minor conditions, and 
alarm at the consequent increase of expenditure. It was a gradual 
process originating in attempts to compromise between necessity and 
cost, naturally developing into confusion between end and means, 
and finally producing a policy which can only be defended by those 
responsible for our naval safety by abstract reference to aggregate 
tonnage! Though the present First Lord has unfortunately followed 
the lead of his immediate predecessors in this matter, the recent ex- 
perimental operations were judiciously adapted to finally dispose of 
any arguments concerning ‘relative naval superiority’ based upon 
so ridiculous a standard of comparison. The main lesson taught in 
a few days of practical experiment is clear and distinct. It is, that 
abstract comparisons of aggregate tonnage as a means of estimating 
relative naval power are, as experts have persistently protested, 
absolutely and entirely worthless. 

In order to make this clear, it may be well to review briefly the 
conditions, circumstances, and results of the naval manceuvres so far 
as the particular point is concerned. The whole of our available 
fleet at home was divided into two parts, A and B. The A portion 
represented the British, while the B portion was assumed to belong 
to a power with whom we were at war. Ireland was supposed to be 
the country to which the B fleet belonged, and Berehaven (Bantry 
Bay) and Lough Swilly the two main naval bases of the enemy. As 
a matter of course the temporary head-quarters of the British force 
were selected by reference to geographical circumstances and con- 
venience, and therefore Milford Haven and Lamlash Bay (Arran) 
respectively represented the temporary bases of the two divisions 
respectively of the A force operating off Bantry Bay and Lough 
Swilly. The A fleet (British) consisted of 13 battle-ships and 13 
cruisers; the B fleet (enemy’s) consisted of 9 battle-ships and 10 
cruisers. Each fleet had attached to it 12 first-class torpedo- 
boats. At the date fixed for the commencement of supposed hostili- 
ties the B force was distributed as follows: in Berehaven there 
were 5 battle-ships and 5 cruisers; while in Lough Swilly were 
4 battle-ships ‘and 5 cruisers, the torpedo-boats being also dis- 
tributed between these two places. It should be mentioned that 
both Berehaven and Lough Swilly were assumed to be strongly forti- 
fied ports. Rules were laid down for determining the circumstances 
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deciding tactical results such as captures, and the putting out of action 
vessels of each class. Geographical limits were assigned to the sphere 
of operations, beyond which they were not in any event to extend. 
These limits can shortly be described by observing that the opera- 
tions practically were confined to the waters close at home. It is not 
necessary here to refer further to details of the arrangements as in 
dealing with broad issues they would only tend to confuse. 
The aggregate tonnage was as follows :— 


A. British, 


Battle-ships . . mais » ¢ 105,190 tons 
. . 86,605 ,, 
Total, A (British) 141,795 tons, 


Cruisers e ° e 


B. Enemy’s. 


Battle-ships e e ° e s e 72,230 tons 
Cruisers . ° . e s . 23,470 ,, 
Total, B (Enemy’s) 95,700 tons. 


Thus the aggregate tonnage of the A (British) fleet exceeded that of 
the B (enemy’s) fleet, both in battle-ships and in the total, by about 
Jifty per cent. 

Now on the 13th of March last the First Lord, having given to the 
House of Commons statistical evidence of our ‘ relative naval superi- 
ority ’ in figures representing aggregate tonnage, thus summed up :— 

What our naval superiority as compared with other Powers should be is a 
matter of dispute, but I am well within the mark when I say that we are from 30 
to 40 per cent. above the next most powerful naval Power. That being the condition 
of things, and we can build much faster than any foreign country, I believe our 
relative superiority as far as fighting power is concerned is established. 


It is of extreme importance therefore here to point out that the re- 
lative superiority of A fleet to B fleet was, according to Admiralty 
calculations, analogous to the relative superiority now of the British 
over the French fleet. 

We may take Cherbourg and Brest to have been fairly represented 
by Berehaven and Lough Swilly for the relative distances of the 
latter places from Milford Haven and Lamlash Bay sufficiently nearly 
correspond to the distances of these two great war ports of France 
and our great Channel ports. Our Mediterranean fleet may be written 
off against that portion of the French fleet having its base at Toulon, 
and so with the exception of the arbitrary and artificial geographical 
limits assigned to the sphere of operations, the parallel between the 
assumed conditions of the mimic warfare and the actual conditions 
which would exist in case of a war with France to-morrow is suffi- 
ciently complete. 

The work to be done by the A fleet was not to prove its superiority 
‘as far as fighting power was concerned’ over the B fleet. No ex- 
periment was needed to establish the fact that if all other conditions 
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appertaining to efficiency were equal, and if an imaginary ring were 
formed in the open sea in order to secure a fair fight, the A fleet of 
13 battle-ships and 13 cruisers with an aggregate tonnage of 141,795 
tons would prove its superiority over the B fleet of 9 battle-ships and 
10 cruisers with an aggregate tonnage of 95,700 tons. What cer- 
tainly was needed was a series of practical experiments with our 
fleet which would once more recall national attention from the absorb- 
ing attractions of details to the actual work to be done by our fleet 
in war, and to furnish us with modern data soas to enable an estimate 
to be made of the amount and nature of the naval forces required to 
secure our safety in war. For these purposes these experimental 
operations, as a necessary preliminary to a prolonged series, were ex- 
cellently planned and admirably executed. 

The object of the B fleet was naturally to try and do us all the 
harm possible without risking # pitched ‘battle with our superior force. 
The aim of the A fleet was to preverit the B fleet carrying out its 
obvious programme, and therefore the distribution of the A fleet was 
determined by the distribution of the B fleet at the commencement 
of the supposed hostilities. 

The task devolving upon A fleet by the sheer necessity of afford- 
ing protection to British ports and commerce was to keep the B fleet 
from putting to sea; in other words masking it; or, failing success 
in that effort, to assert its superiority over B fleet by contact sought 
and obtained with B fleet before it had time to carry into effect any 
material portion of its programme of injury and destruction. In 
order therefore to mask the enemy’s fleet a force was placed off Bantry 
Bay and off Lough Swilly relatively superior to the divisions of the 
B fleet respectively at those two ports. 

The attempt to mask a superior force with an inferior force would 
be absurd under ordinary circumstances; with a simple equality of 
force it would be, generally speaking, hazardous and perhaps impos- 
sible. The conditions determining the question of required force 
are various, relating more or less to the relative advantages of 
position. The influence which enforces effective masking may be 
moral effect, produced not so much by the superiority of the force 
actually engaged in the visible operation as by the knowledge of 
additional and readily available reserve power behind it. The 
superiority of the A fleet over the B fleet, according to the official 
computation, was 46,095 tons; but this margin under the circum- 
stances of relative positions inside and outside two ports separated 
by a considerable distance was too slight to admit of keeping any 
material proportion of the A fleet in reserve elsewhere. The whole 
of the A fleet was practically absorbed by the requirements of the 
two advanced positions off the enemy’s ports. Thus the admiral of 
the force representing the British fleet was compelled to attempt to 
hold advanced positions at sea in the face of an enemy in port without 
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supports, without reliefs, and without any reserve whatever available 
for the defence of the waters at his base. Again I call attention to 
the fact that here also the parallel is complete between this strate- 
gical distribution of mimic hostilities and what would be the actual 
state of things were we at war with France alone to-morrow. 

As a matter of fact the attempt to mask the B fleet failed. 
Whether such failure was due to one simple predominating cause or 
to a combination of a variety of causes is precisely what is required 
to be authoritatively ascertained. A trustworthy decision on this 
point can only be arrived at after official evidence furnished by both 
sides has been subjected to careful comparative analysis. It may be 
that an error in judgment precipitated, if it did not originate, the 
failure. Errors in judgment, however, cannot be infallibly guarded 
against even by our retirement system, which makes employment in 
high commands chiefly depend upon the date of a man’s birth. But 
the consequences of an error in judgment on the part of a commander 
of a masking force may be final if he has been left without an 
adequate reserve of force behind him. In any case the extent of 
injury or disaster ensuing from the escape of the force which should 
have been kept locked up would probably be in proportion to the 
amount and availability of the reserves at the command of the masking 
power. There are, however, good grounds for the conclusion that an 
inherent lack of necessary staying power due to a variety of causes 
contributed to make the position of A fleet untenable in a very 
limited space of time. Among these causes may be mentioned 
insufficiency of certain types of ships, the necessities of coal-supply, 
the effect on machinery and engine-room staff by the sort of wear 
and tear peculiar to the exigencies of the special service in which 
the ships were engaged, insufficiency in the number of executive 
naval officers and certain classes of petty officers necessary to afford 
them adequate relief and rest under conditionsof constant torment 
from a continuous series of attacks by torpedo-boats, delivered with 
all the advantages a fixed and secure base affords. It is not my 
purpose here to discuss these and other similar questions which may 
all be classified under two heads, matériel and personnel, and each 
examined from the standpoint of adaptation to the work required 
to be done. But there is one consideration to which attention may 
well be directed, and to which I will now very briefly refer. The 
admirals in command of each division of the B fleet were in close 
and constant communication up to the hour of putting to sea, and 
having the control of the telegraph system were able to obtain infor- 
mation of ships and movements observed from signal stations on the 
coast. Precisely similar would be the position in this respect of 
French admirals in Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and Toulon. 
No arrangements were made or means supplied for establishing and 
maintaining constant and rapid communication between the two 
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divisions of the A fleet. To seize and hold islands and outlying 
rocks incapable of resistance and suitable as telegraph stations, and 
to connect them by submarine cables presents no difficulties, if the 
admirals are but supplied with the staff and appliances. In a few 
hours after the supposed declaration of war the Fastnet ought to 
have been connected vid Milford Haven and Lamlash Bay with, say, 
Tory Island. A chain of look-out stations in telegraphic connection 
might also have been established from, say, Scariff Island, Kenmare 
river, to the Mull of Kintyre, by the appropriation of such islets as were 
suitable out of the many situated off the west and north-west coast 
of Ireland. Such arrangements combined with visual signals, now 
brought to such perfection, would have neutralised the disadvantage 
attributable to want of power of rapid communication between the 
two divisions of the A fleet. It is to be feared that the deficiencies 
exhibited in the equipment of the A fleet in these matters aptly 
illustrates what would be the actual state of things which would be 
found to exist in the event of a war with France, and that neither 
the plans, the forces, the staff, the cables, nor the other appliances 
adapted to meet the circumstances of French coast geography would 
be forthcoming. 

The first phase of the operations terminated adversely to the 
British fleet. It still retained its relative superiority on entering the 
second phase of campaign, but in the limits of time allowed for the 
experiments no contact between the two fleets took place. It is not 
possible to say where or when the fleets would meet had the limits 
of time been indefinitely extended. The narrow and wholly artificial 
geographical limits assigned were disadvantageous to B fleet and 
distinctly favourable to A fleet. By restricting the area of experi- 
ment, contact—which it was the aim of the B fleet to avoid, and of 
the A fleet to secure—was made more probable. But the termina- 
tion of the operations found the inferior fleet in one direction with 
a fair record of damage done while the larger fleet was in another 
direction, having failed to assert its ‘relative superiority as far as 
fighting power was concerned.’ Confining the operations to home 
waters destroyed much of the real lesson to be taught by these 
experimental operations. Our Mediterranean fleet also might have 
been divided between A and B in the same relative proportion as the 
home fleet ; and Cyprus, with an assumed fortified harbour, selected 
to represent the B portion of the Mediterranean force. Including 
the Mediterranean in the sphere of operations would have more 
plainly illustrated the actual work to be done by our battle fleet in 
war, and exhibited still more distinctly the insufficiency of our present 
means to do it. Evenasit was, however, these manceuvres sufficiently 
exposed the peril of relying upon abstract comparisons of aggregate 
tonnage, as any guarantee of maritime security. 

It was officially announced, quite recently, that the Admiralty did 
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not know by what means we can test the relative naval superiority of 
this country as compared with other countries ‘ except by taking the 
number of ships, the number of men, and the number of guns, and 
comparing them with the number of ships, the number of men, and 
the number of guns which those countries respectively have.’ These 
experimental operations have at once recalled to our notice those ele- 
ments of time and place, which, though they may not concern naval 
superiority in the abstract, are nevertheless the determining influences 
of the power to assert it. It isnot the mere possession of naval superi- 
ority in the abstract on which our reliance can be placed, but the ability 
to assert it when and where required. This ability depends upon geo- 
graphical circumstances in conjunction with the strength and com- 
position of the force over which superiority is to be asserted. 
Geographical conditions are primary determining influences in mari- 
time warfare as in land operations. Such are—the nature and extent 
of coast lines, the distribution of war and commercial ports, the 
number, direction, length, and relative importance of the sea-lines 
of communication. These conditions must determine the nature 
and amount of force necessary for our safety in a war, say, with 
France, precisely in the same way as the nature and extent of the 
land frontier, railways, and roads of intercommunication between 
France and Germany rule the military arrangements of Germany. 
In both cases the element of place rules the number and com- 
position of the forces necessary, while the element of time deter- 
mines the nature of the organisation which has to produce the 
right forces at the right places, and to maintain them effective and 
efficient so long as they are required. Would the practical German 
people tolerate a War Office that ignored all such considerations, and 
knew no other means by which German military superiority, com- 
pared with that of France, could be tested but the rule of thumb 
mode of taking the numbers of German soldiers, horses, and guns, 
and comparing them with the numbers of French soldiers, horses, 
and guns? It is a matter of common knowledge that both in 
Germany and France the arrangements for defence have been pre- 
pared and the amount and nature of the forces required to be 
maintained decided after the most detailed and elaborate calcu- 
lations, and that what can and ought to be done on almost every 
yard of frontier has been provided for. It is equally true that 
France, by her known arrangements and the utterances of her naval 
authorities, has plainly shown us and the world that, in the event of a 
war with England, her plans are ready and her programme for their 
execution complete. The experimental naval operations, perhaps 
opportunely, show us, and necessarily other nations, that we have 
neither plans, programme, nor sufficient means to do the actual work 
required to be done for our safety in such a war. 

In conclusion, I desire to direct special attention to the following 
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broad considerations suggested by the events of the naval manceuvres, 
and respecting which detailed information is not needed. 

In the first place supposing the relative and actual superiority of 
the A fleet over the B fleet had admitted of placing, say at Milford, 
in reserve and ready for action, a force equivalent to the difference 
between the total aggregate strength of the two divisions of the A 
fleet placed off Bantry Bay and Lough Swilly, and double the total 
aggregate strength of the two divisions of the B fleet at these ports 
—that is, five battle-ships and seven cruisers—is it likely the 
admiral of the B fleet would have seriously contemplated putting to 
sea with the bulk of his forces at all? Assuming, however, that the 
moral effect produced by this reserve of the A fleet at Milford 
Haven proved insufficient to deter him from making the attempt 
and that he succeeded, in what position would the B fleet have been 
during the second phase of the manceuvres? It would have had to 
reckon with two fleets, each equal to its own entire strength, operating 
close to their own bases, and to incur the probability of being caught 
in a trap and prevented getting back to its own ports. Such reflec- 
tions tend to preserve that fair balance of mind required to connect 
the tactical difficulties of maintaining positions off an enemy’s ports, 
and the strategical conditions under which they are attempted. 

The parallel between the conditions under which these experi- 
mental operations were carried on and the actual conditions in the 
event of a war with France alone brings out the humiliating truth 
that at any moment during the progress of such a war the adverse 
intervention of a third Power possessing a relatively inconsiderable 
war-navy would abruptly terminate for us all reasonable hope of 
preserving our maritime position. 

At no period, either during the first or the second phase of the 
manceuvres, did such circumstances arise as would have made any 
attempt at a military invasion of Great Britain come within the 
bounds of reasonable probability, no matter what amount of military 
forces may be credited to the supposed enemy. 

There was, however, one chief element wanting in order to com- 
plete the illustration of actual war with France or any other Power 
possessing a mercantile marine. The delivery of multitudinous 
attacks upon our ports, offings, and lines of trade by armed steamers, 
or even tugs, we must imagine if we would complete the picture. 


J. C. R. Cotoms. 





MR. FORSTER AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 


NoTHING but a sense of the duty I owe to the memory of Mr. Forster 
would lead me to enter into anything in the nature of a controversy 
with Mr. Gladstone. Personally I have every reason to be grateful 
for the kindness with which he has spoken of my part in depicting 
Mr. Forster’s life, whilst in his general references to his old colleague 
and friend he has shown a genuine desire to do full justice to the 
character of one from whom he often had occasion to differ, and 
whose name has too frequently been invoked as a means of 
attacking Mr. Gladstone himself. But in the paper contributed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the September number of this Review certain 
statements and assumptions occur to which it is incumbent upon 
me to attempt a reply. I have been selected for the duty of 
setting the life and character of Mr. Forster in their true light 
before the public, and I should be disloyal both to my dead friend 
and to my task if I allowed it to be supposed that I acquiesced in 
Mr. Gladstone’s statements or in the inferences which he draws from 
the facts he cites from Mr. Forster’s Life. It is of course chiefly 
with his references to the episode known as the ‘Kilmainham 
Treaty’ and to Mr. Forster’s resignation in 1882 that I propose to 
deal in this brief rejoinder, and as in the writing of his Life, so now, 
I shall leave Mr. Forster as far as possible to speak for himself in 
answering the criticisms of his old leader. I propose to take 
Mr. Gladstone’s assertions as nearly as possible in their chronological 
order, and to set against them the evidence I find in the papers left 
by Mr. Forster which are at present in my keeping. 

At page 455 of this Review Mr. Gladstone points out what he 
conceives to be the inconsistency of Forster’s conduct, as stated by 
me, in seeking to supplement the existing law in the autumn of 
1880 at a time when the Irish authorities were attempting to secure 
the conviction of Mr. Parnell under the ordinary law. ‘Mr. Wemyss 
Reid supposes,’ he says, ‘that the discussion on this subject was 
allowed to drop in the month of October because of the pressure of 
the foreign questions of the time. This is a mistake. It was the 
determination to try the existing law which displaced for the time 
the question of proposing any new law.’ 

I cannot, of course, question any statement that Mr. Gladstone 
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makes as to his own action; but I may be allowed to say that 
undoubtedly Forster believed that his chief was at that moment— 
the period of the Dulcigno demonstration—too much absorbed in 
the question of the concert of Europe to be able to devote to Irish 
affairs the amount of time which they demanded. It is certain, 
moreover, that he at least had no hope of any good resulting from 
the prosecution of Mr. Parnell. In a letter which I have already 
published,' he says, respecting that prosecution : ‘ My expectation is 
that the opinion [of the law officers] will show us (1) that we have 
the strongest moral grounds for a prosecution; (2) that we have 
doubtful legal ground; (3) that we cannot expect a conviction.’ 
Certain it is that Mr. Gladstone’s statement that ministers did not 
determine to amend the existing law because they wished first to 
see the result of Mr. Parnell’s prosecution, does net apply to Mr. 
Forster. The issue of that prosecution. it was notorious could not 
become known until January 1881. On the 19th of October, 1880, 
Forster penned a memorandum for the information of his colleagues, 
from which I make the following extracts :—~ 


If nothing be done till January this will happen: Law will be useless in the 
the disturbed districts; liberty will be banished ; either the landlords will not dare 
to exercise their rights, or, if they do exercise them, outrages will follow which we 
cannot prevent. 

What will be my position? I shall be constantly asked to perform the first 
duty of Government, and I shall be compelled to say I cannot perform it. I shall 
be reminded of my frequent assurances to Parliament that if we found we could 
not protect life and property with our present powers, we would call Parliament to- 
gether for the purpose of giving us such additional powers as may be needed to 
fulfil our first duty, the protection of life and property. . . . The power of law, 
already weak, will be weakened, Men will look to the Land League for protection, 
knowing the Government cannot give it... . 


I need not quote further from this emphatic document in order 
to show that, whatever might be the case with his colleagues, it was 
certainly not true of Mr. Forster that he allowed his desire for the 
strengthening of the law to remain quiescent pending the result of 
Mr. Parnell’s prosecution. Nor, as a matter of fact, did the other 
members of the Cabinet adhere to this determination. It was on 
the 27th of November that after a prolonged struggle on the part of 
Mr. Forster, the agreement was arrived at to summon Parliament to 
meet on the 6th of January, and before the latter date had arrived 
the Cabinet had adopted the Coercion Bill in the form in which it 
was afterwards introduced in the House of Commons. Indeed, the 
House was actually engaged in the discussion of the Bill at the time 
when the end of the so-called ‘ State trials’ was reached at Dublin. 
Clearly, therefore, this determination to ‘try the existing law’ before 
proposing any new law, was abandoned by Forster’s colleagues a few 


1 Life, ii, 256, 
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weeks after it had been formed, and they virtually admitted the 
justice of his arguments and the strength of his position by agreeing 
to the introduction of a Coercion Bill before the close of the year 
1880 had been reached. 

The next question I must raise is one of great delicacy and 
difficulty, and one regarding which it is impossible to cite freely 
the documentary evidence that exists. I refer to the question of 
Lord Spencer’s appointment as Lord Lieutenant, and to the relative 
positions which he and Mr. Forster were to have held in the official 
hierarchy after that appointment had been made. Mr. Gladstone 
says (p. 458) :— 

Mr. Wemyss Reid can hardly haye interpreted Mr. Forster accurately when he 
writes that he desired this change (Lord Spencer's appointment) in order that there 
might be in Dublin someone with sufficient authority to take decisions ‘ at times 
when’ he was himself compelled to be in London. Evidently a Viceroy with a 
seat in the Cabinet, to say nothing of the character or the long experience of Lord 


Spencer, could not, as Viceroy, be less than the chief and recognised representative 
of executive power in Ireland, 


In other words, Mr. Gladstone gives his sanction to that view of 
Lord Spencer’s appointment which represented it as amounting to 
the ‘supersession’ of Mr. Forster, a view against which I felt it to 
be.my duty to protest in my book. 

The matter is one of comparatively little importance now. It 
may seem trivial indeed to discuss the point whether, in a certain 
event, Mr. Forster would, or would not, have been subordinate to 
Lord Spencer. But I am jealous for two things—Mr. Forster’s 
position as a statesman, and my own character for accuracy of state- 
ment. It must be remembered that Mr. Gladstone’s view of the 
meaning of the appointment is not a new one. ‘Supersession of the 
Chief Secretary,’ was the cry of joy raised in the Pall Mall Gazette 
by Mr. Forster’s most hostile critic on the very day on which the 
news of Lord Spencer’s appointment was made known. That was 
the popular view held by Mr. Forster’s enemies at the time, and it 
is against that view that I have protested most vigorously when 
telling the story of his life. If Mr. Gladstone is indeed correct in 
the opinion he now expresses in favour of that view, I have of course 
nothing more to say upon the main question ; but even in that case 
I should feel bound to show that the person chiefly concerned, Mr. 
Forster himself, never regarded Lord Spencer’s appointment as his 
own supersession, and that I have described with almost literal 
accuracy in the passage to which Mr. Gladstone takes exception, his 
view of the part to be played by the new Lord Lieutenant. 

I well remember the expression of half-contemptuous indifference 
which Mr. Forster’s face wore when he spoke to me of that same 
phrase ‘ Supersession of the Chief Secretary,’ as he had seen it in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of a day or two before. ‘That is about as 
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true,’ he remarked, with a laugh, ‘as the story that I locked up my 
political opponents. The truth is that it was at my request that 
Spencer was appointed.’ And that, indeed, I know to be the fact. 
True, the Cabinet was ‘ unanimous,’ as Mr. Gladstone remarks, in 
assenting to the appointment; but the first man to move in the 
matter was not any other member of the Cabinet but Mr. Forster 
himself. He was not, as might be implied from Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement, merely an assenting party to the nomination of Lord 
Spencer ; he was the prime mover in bringing it about. Let those 
who understand Mr. Forster’s character say whether he was a man 
who was likely to ask his colleagues, not to relieve him of his re- 
sponsible and difficult part, but to humiliate him by leaving him in 
it whilst placing another person above him. For mere personal 
dignities of the vulgar sort, for titles or questions of precedence, he 
did not care two straws; but no man of his time had a stronger 
sense of the dignity of responsibility, and he would never have con- 
sented to retain his office of Irish Secretary as a mere subordinate 
to Lord Spencer. That fact was made so clear by his own resigna- 
tion that it seems useless to dwell upon it; but I am bound to do 
so, inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone’s statement revives the hurtful 
allegation that Mr. Forster was put to the humiliation of being 
‘superseded’ by Lord Spencer. To make Forster’s position ab- 
solutely clear in this matter, however, I shall make one quotation, 
and only one, from a letter of his on the subject. It was written to 
Mr. Gladstone before Lord Spencer’s appointment had been men- 
tioned in the Cabinet. 

I was intending to write to you about executive arrangements. ... Either 
some one must replace me here while I am in Parliament, or I must remain here. 
Spencer, as I said before, would be the best successor to Cowper; and failing him, 
Carlingford, if he would come. 

This extract, a few words of which I have ventured to italicise, 
will at least establish the accuracy of my statement, that Forster 
wished to have a member of the cabinet as Lord Lieutenant, in order 
that there might be at Dublin ‘some one with sufficient authority 
to take decisions “ at times when ” he was himself compelled to be 
in London.’ That he and Lord Spencer would have worked cordially 
together, and that he would have shown all proper deference to a 
colleague whom he not only held in the greatest respect, but who 
possessed the advantage of previous knowledge of Ireland, may be 
regarded as certain; but the two men would have worked together 
—side by side—and not for a moment, I venture to say, would the 
notion of the supersession of the one by the other have entered the 
head of either. 

I now come to a passage in Mr. Gladstone’s article which has 
excited much attention, and which is certainly of great importance 
as a contribution to the knowledge of a critical period in our national 
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history. Having quoted two statements of mine—(1) that the 
Cabinet was divided on the subject of Mr. Parnell’s release, and (2) 
that Mr. Forster stood firm, though seeing that he must be beaten— 
Mr. Gladstone adds :—- 

These are passages mythical in the strictest sense. That is to say, they are, in 
the writer's intention, absolutely true, but they import into the transactions of an 
earlier period the ideas of a later one. When Forster resigned, he naturally supposed 
there was some cause outside himself for his resignation. Hence the supposition of 
a divided and a wavering Cabinet, for which there is not a shadow of foundation. 
Ifence there were to be ‘ negotiations ’ with Captain O'Shea—a word which, so far 
as I know, was never mentioned until the catastrophe arrived, and for which no 
human being was ever able to assigna rational meaning. Hence Mr. Forster ‘stood 
firm’ with no one to stand against. Hence the figment that ‘he saw clearly that 
he must be beaten,’ when no point had yet been broached on which there was any- 
thing to be beaten upon or any one to beat him. 


It is obvious that for me to attempt to controvert Mr. Gladstone’s 
account of events in which he was himself a leading actor, whilst 
my part at best was that merely of an interested spectator, would be 
the very height of presumption. Mr. Gladstone’s recollections of 
those exciting days must remain on record for the information of 
the historian, who will not happily be burdened, as are living writers, 
by the obligation to make only the most discreet and sparing use of 
the materials in their possession. But if it is no part of my duty 
to contradict Mr. Gladstone on points of which he is one of the few 
living men who have actual personal knowledge, I am not absolved 
from the necessity of vindicating Forster—and, incidentally, myself 
also—from the charge of having ‘imported into the transactions of 
an earlier period the ideas of a later one.’ From this charge at 
least I can show that Mr. Forster is absolutely free. The account of 
the events preceding his resignation which I have given in his Life, 
and to which Mr. Gladstone objects, I derived not at any subsequent 
period from the lips of Mr. Forster, but from documents in his own 
handwriting, penned on the very days upon which the events to 
which he refers took place. If, therefore, I have represented the 
character of those documents accurately, it is quite clear that Mr. 
Forster’s version of the course of the Kilmainham episode, though 
it differs from Mr. Gladstone’s, and though it may conceivably be 
wrong whilst Mr. Gladstone’s may be right, is at least a version not 
unconsciously created at a subsequent period when its author was 
taking a retrospective view of the whole affair, but one which occu- 
pied his mind, and in which he fully and honestly believed, at the 
time when the Kilmainham negotiations were still in progress, and 
his own fate was still undecided. It is, indeed, the version which 
determined his own action ; it represents the belief that swayed him 
when he separated from his colleagues, and withdrew from the task to 
which he had devoted two years of strenuous and unremitting labour. 

Have I given the readers of Forster’s Life an accurate descrip- 
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tion of ttese documents which embody Forster’s opinions as to what 
was happening at that critical period? This, I think, is the one 
point that has to be settled so far as Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms of my 
narrative are concerned. It could be settled in a moment if I were 
at liberty to print those documents in full; but I am not at liberty. 
I regret, indeed, to see that Mr. Gladstone—while treating me with 
a gentleness and consideration which deserve my grateful acknow- 
ledgments—thinks that I have already erred in making known ‘ some 
particulars which ought not to have been published without authority.’ 
Upon that point I can only say that I took what I regarded as the 
highest attainable advice as to what might and what might not be 
published of the documents in my possession, and that I strove 
scrupulously to conform to that advice in every particular. But it is 
obvious that I am handicapped in dealing with events of which my 
knowledge is derived chiefly from documents of the most confidential 
kind, whilst Mr. Gladstone can trust to his own personal acquaintance 
with them. It would not be fair, however, toask my readers simply to 
take my word for the accuracy of my statements. I must cite chapter 
and verse from documents in the handwriting of Mr. Forster now 
lying before me, and if my citations are brief and fragmentary, my 
apology must be the duty of going not a single hair’s breadth beyond 
what is actually necessary in quoting from these papers. The great 
point I have to establish is that Mr. Forster took a certain view 
of certain events, not at a subsequent period, but at the moment 
when these events occurred. 

First, as to Mr. Chamberlain’s communication with Captain 
O’Shea and the use of that word ‘ negotiation’ which Mr. Gladstone 
honestly believes was not employed until ‘after the catastrophe.’ 
On Saturday, April 22, 1882, Forster writes: ‘Cabinet: Irish debate, 
mainly on Healy’s Bill for next Wednesday, but also about Chamber- 
lain’s negotiation with O’Shea about Parnell.’ Thus the reader 
perceives that ‘ negotiation ’ was the word used by Forster to describe 
the Chamberlain-O’Shea communications on the first day on which he 
had occasion to refer to themin hisdiary. In this case at least it can- 
not be said that the ideas of a later period have been imported, either 
by Forster or his biographer, into the transactions of an earlier one. 

Nor can that charge apply to my statement that Forster viewed 
these negotiations with distrust, and entered into them with reluc- 
tance ; for, under the date just quoted (April 22), he describes these 
negotiations as ‘very dangerous work,’ and three days later again 
speaks of them as ‘dangerous.’ Those who, like myself, have had 
many opportunities of discussing with Forster the circumstances of his 
resignation, know that these phrases represent most accurately his 
opinion regarding that remarkable incident in our history. He 
yielded to his colleagues in sanctioning the informal communications 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Captain O’Shea, but he did so with a 
reluctance that was real and deep. 
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As to the existence of divisions in the Cabinet, I can only say 
that Forster believed most firmly that certain of his colleagues were 
in agreement with him down almost to the moment at which he 
quitted the Ministry. Day by day, during that critical period pre- 
ceding his resignation, his diary records his interviews with other 
members of the Cabinet, and the opinions they expressed on the 
subject of Mr. Parnell’s release. The record is a brief one, but it 
establishes one fact beyond all doubt, viz., that unless Mr. Forster was 
labouring under an extraordinary and unaccountable delusion as to 
the words actually spoken to him by his colleagues, he had good 
reason for believing that whilst some were advocating the release 
of Mr. Parnell almost unconditionally, others agreed with himself in 
demanding that before release there should be a public promise from 
the Home Rule leader which would commit him irrevocably against 
the system of intimidation, whether carried out by outrage or by 
boycotting. This I can unhesitatingly affirm on the evidence of Mr. 
Forster’s diary. Mr. Gladstone calls my remark that Forster ‘saw 
clearly that he must be beaten,’ a ‘figment.’ In his diary, two days 
before hisresignation, Forster says: ‘Clearly my two years’ government 
of Ireland is coming to an end.’ It may be quite true that in the end 
the Cabinet was practically unanimous against Mr. Forster. That, 
indeed, was what he manifestly foresaw when he wrote these words ; 
but the evidence before me certainly shows that the final result was 
not arrived at until after serious and anxious debate in the Cabinet. 
The conversion of ministers to what I may be allowed to call the 
Chamberlain-O’Shea policy was not wholesale and instantaneous, like 
some of those religious movements recorded in the history of the 
Church, but gradual and slow. In the end the stronger wills prevailed 
—the political exigencies of the moment being wholly in their favour 
—and Forster was left alone. Mr. Gladstone says he was not beaten, 
as there was nobody to beat him. The fact remains, whatever words 
may be used to describe it, that he had to leave the Ministry because 
his colleagues, after full deiiberation, determined to take a step 
against which he strongly protested, which others among them 
strongly supported, and in which, finally, the whole of his colleagues, 
after a period of reluctance and indecision on the part of some, 
determined to acquiesce. Not one word was said by Forster after- 
wards in reference to these events which is not supported by his 
statements at the time, set down in his diary or in his confidential 
letters. There were no after-thoughts in the explanations he 
subsequently gave of that crisis in his history. 

One allegation is made by Mr. Gladstone with regard to Forster’s 
interpretation of the Coercion Act which, if it could be sustained, 
would cast a distinct shadow upon the memory of his administration 
in Ireland. I am thankful to say, however, that in this case also a 
reference to Mr. Forster’s papers will vindicate him completely. 
The charge of which I speak is stated by Mr. Gladstone as follows:— 
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He (Forster) seems to haveybeen persuaded himself that the Government had 
some title to keep Mr. Parnell in gaol above and beyond that conveyed to them by 
the words (I quote from the statute the widest portion of the powers conferred) 
‘reasonable suspicion of . . . inciting to any act of violence or intimidation, and 
tending to interfere with and disturb the maintenance of law and order.’ 


Let those who have been inclined to accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
explanation of Forster’s state of mind read in the first instance the 
following letter—of value and interest for more reasons than one— 
and then say whether, so far as his general interpretation of his 
powers under the Act was concerned, the allegation made against 
him can be sustained. 


To T. H. Burke, Under-Secretary. 
House of Commons: April 29, 1881. 


My dear Burke,—The Cabinet have decided to arrest Dillon. I hope you 
will have received my telegram in time to prescribe such part of Dublin as is 
necessary for the arrest. .. . Do not word the warrant ‘incitement to murder.’ 
Take care that he be arrested with as little indignity as possible. I suppose you 
will send him to Kilmainham, . . . I would suggest some such warrant as this: 
‘incitement to an act of violence, being resistance to the peace officers in the due 
execution of their duty ’—but I leave the words to you... . 

—— in his letter to —— recommends also the arrest of B——. We none of 
us here see anything in his speech warranting his arrest. You must remember, 
once for all, that we must arrest persons on definite grounds; not merely because 
we think it is a good thing to lock them up... . 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. Forster. 


The closing passage in this letter ought, I think, to be conclusive 
as to Forster’s view of the only powers he possessed under the Act 
so far as the arrest of persons was concerned. It must be on definite 
grounds and not merely because, in the opinion of the Irish Execu- 
tive, it would be ‘a good thing to lock them up.’ Mr. Gladstone, 
however, believes, or at any rate suspects, that if Forster were thus 
scrupulous as to his reasons for arrest, he ceased to have such scruples 
when once he had got his ‘ suspect’ under lock and key. Then, we 
are told, he considered that the prisoner ‘might properly be dealt 
with, and detained a longer or shorter time on grounds which were 
of public policy and not dependent on the actual continuance of the 
reasonable suspicion as to each person imprisoned.’ 

It is difficult to adduce any direct confutation of this theory in 
Forster’s own handwriting. All I can say is that the unceasing and 
laborious care which he took when revising at frequent intervals the 
list of the Kilmainham suspects, his anxiety lest any man should be 
detained needlessly in prison, is hardly to be reconciled with such a 
free and easy interpretation of his powers and duty as that which is 
ascribed to him by Mr. Gladstone. I am sure that Forster himself 
never put on record his emphatic dissent from this proposition, 
because it never entered into his mind to believe that after his death 
any one would believe that he had ever accepted it as true. 

But Mr. Gladstone cites the case of Mr. Parnell in proof of this 
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interpretation of Forster’s mind. Forster was not prepared to agree 
to Mr. Parnell’s release except upon certain grounds, therefore 
Forster must have convinced himself that he was justified in detain- 
ing his prisoner, not on specific grounds of ‘reasonable suspicion,’ 
but as a matter of general policy. Such is the argument. I have 
before me, however, the answer which Forster proposed to give to 
Mr. Cowen when the latter (April 28, 1882) asked whether Ministers 
were not prepared to release the imprisoned M.P.’s. Here it is :— 


Tn answering the question of the honourable member I must first state that, as 
with all other persons detained under the Protection Act, so with the three gentle- 
men named in the question, it is both the duty and the policy of the Government 
not to detain them in custody any longer than in their opinion is necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order, and the protection of life and property in Ireland. 
The principles by which the Lord Lieutenant has been guided in releasing these 
prisoners are independent of the ill-health of themselves or of their near relatives, 
the belief either that the prisoner if released will not be able, so far, to disturb the 
peace of the country as to make his detention necessary, or that he will not attempt 
to do so. We must apply these principles to members of this House, as well as to 
others, much as we may regret the necessity imposed on us for their imprisonment. 
Take the case of Mr. Parnell. In the warrants which it was my painful duty to 
sign for his arrest, the grounds were, treasonable practices and also intimidation to 
compel persons to abstain from doing what they had a legal right to do, namely to 
pay rents lawfully due by them, and to apply.to the Land Courts to have a fair 
rent fixed for their holdings, I regret to say that the state of Ireland is not such 
that Mr. Parnell would, in our opinion, be unable to make it worse even than it now 
is, if he were again to take the course which he did before his arrest; and, there- 
fore, my answer to the question of the honourable member must be that before his 
release we must have reasonable ground for assurance that he will not endeavour in 
any manner to intimidate persons from doing what they have a legal right to do, as 
for instance in paying rents or other debts, in applying to the Land Court, and 
generally in dealing with such persons as they think fit. 


This answer was never given; but it expresses accurately Mr. 
Forster’s view as to the duty imposed upon him in deciding as to 
the release of the prisoners. Is there any ground in it for the 
statement that he believed he might detain a suspect after reasonable 
grounds of suspicion had ceased to exist, out of considerations of 
general policy? I answer the question most unhesitatingly in the 
negative. The consideration of grounds of general policy was not, 
indeed, forgotten by Forster. ‘It is both the duty and the policy of 
the Government,’ he says in the proposed answer I have just quoted, 
‘not to detain them (the suspects) in custody any longer than in 
their opinion is necessary for the maintenance of law and order, and 
the protection of life and property in Ireland.’ That is to say, if 
public policy permitted it, he would at once release a man. Public 
policy was to be considered in releasing a suspect, but not in detaining 
him; for Forster goes on to say in the passages I have given in 
italics that—apart from the condition of the country—if Govern- 
ment believe that the man imprisoned will not make an attempt to 
do the things on the suspicion of doing which he has been arrested, 
then it is their duty to set him free. I can hardly imagine a more 
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complete answer to the statement that, even when suspicion had 
ceased, Forster thought himself entitled to keep a man in prison, than 
this affords. He makes it clear that, either in Mr. Parnell’s case or 
in that of any other man, he will release either (1) when the ‘ reason- 
able suspicion’ on the ground of which he has been arrested no 
longer exists, or (2) when the general state of the country makes it 
safe to let him go, despite the suspicion that he may still meditate 
unlawful deeds. Surely in face of this evidence we can no longer be 
asked to believe that Forster thought that when once a man was 
imprisoned, he might be detained ‘on grounds of public policy,’ 
without reference to ‘the actual continuance of the reasonable 
suspicion’ which had caused his arrest ! 

It only remains for me now to speak of the reason of Forster’s 
resignation. Mr. Gladstone says that ‘the intellectual process by 
which Forster convinced himself of the duty and necessity of resign- 
ing his office in May 1882,’ as it is presented in my book, remains 
‘an unsolved riddle.’ I confess I read this statement alike with 
surprise and with disappointment. I believed that I had given such 
an account of the events of that period as would enable everybody to 
understand why Forster resigned, and I am naturally not a little dis- 
appointed to find that I have so far failed in my attempt that even 
Mr. Gladstone cannot grasp the truth. Happily I have only to resort 
once more to Mr. Forster’s papers in order to put an end to any 
doubt upon the subject which may have arisen from my lack of pre- 
cision in telling the story in the Life. 

Mr. Gladstoné cannot understand why Forster resigned because 
one of the three alternative conditions which he laid down for Mr. 
Parnell’s release had been ‘absolutely fulfilled.” That condition, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, was ‘an assurance that Parnell would do 
what he could to prevent outrage and intimidation in future.’ Mr. 
Parnell’s statement in his letter to Captain O’Shea that if the arrears 
question were settled in a certain manner he and his colleagues had 
every confidence ‘ that the exertions that they would be able to make 
strenuously and unremittingly, would be effective in stopping out- 
rages and intimidation of all kinds,’ seems to Mr. Gladstone to have 
‘absolutely fulfilled’ Forster’s condition, and he cannot, therefore, 
solve the riddle of his resignation, 

Mr. Gladstone has accurately quoted one of the statements in my 
book regarding the conditions on which Forster was willing to agree 
to Mr. Parnell’s release. Unfortunately, however, he seems to have 
overlooked a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone himself by Forster 
on the 29th of April,? in which the particular condition in question 
was set forth more fully than in the passage which he quoted. 

It is possible (writes Forster) that O'Shea may bring back from Dublin a 


declaration by Parnell which may be published, that he will not in future aid or 
abet intimidation, and so expressed as to appear to include boycotting. I do not 


* Life, ii. 434. 
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myself expect this, and if we do not get such public declaration I am very sorry to 
be obliged to say I cannot make myself a party to his release, 


The word I have printed in italics is the key by means of which 
the ‘riddle’ is to be solved. It was a public declaration by Mr. 
Parnell of his determination not to sanction either outrage or intimi- 
dation—a declaration which the Irish executive could make known 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland—that Forster required, 
and without which he declared that he would not assent to Mr. 
Parnell’s release. 

In a letter dated the 23rd of April, 1882, addressed to one of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, Forster says :— 

As regards condition of release of Parnell and Co., what we want is not their 
promise to try to prevent outrages, but an assurance by which they will be bound 
in honour before the public—that is, an undertaking that they will not themselves 
renew an agitation to replace the law of the land by their law, or to prevent men 
from the fulfilment of their contracts, or in any way, by boycotting or otherwise, 
to intimidate them from the full enjoyment of their rights. If we were to release 
them without getting the country quiet, or a fresh Act, or such assurance, I believe 
we should make matters worse in Ireland, and be probably turned out ourselves by 
an indignant House and country, as would be our desert. 


This letter has only been placed in my hands since the appearance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s article. If it had been published in Forster’s 
Life, there could hardly have remained on any mind a shadow of 
doubt as to the true reason of his retirement from the Ministry. It 
emphasises the character of that assurance which Forster insisted upon 
obtaining from Mr. Parnell before setting him free. It makes it 
clear that the object at which the then Chief-Secretary aimed was 
not a personal triumph over the distinguished ‘ suspect,’ but the ab- 
solute severance of Mr. Parnell and his party from those who were 
engaged in outrage and intimidationin Ireland. Forster’s conviction 
was that the outrage-mongers and the boycotters believed in their 
hearts that when they maimed cattle, or issued threatening letters, 
or boycotted a farmer, they were carrying out a policy of which Mr. 
Parnell approved, although for reasons of prudence he might not 
venture to say so publicly. It was not therefore a private repudia- 
tion of these acts, nor even a promise to assist in putting an end to 
them, which Forster required from Mr. Parnell, but such a public 
and explicit declaration as would convince even the dullest and most 
brutal outrage-monger in Clare that the ‘Irish Chief,’ so far from 
regarding these crimes with secret approval, viewed them with abhor- 
rence and was resolutely bent upon discountenancing them by every 
means in his power. 

Did he get such an assurance as this in the famous letter written 
by Mr. Parnell to Captain O’Shea on the 28th of April? No one, 
I think, will, after this explanation, say that the letter ‘absolutely 
fulfilled’ Forster’s conditions. So far from its doing this, it gave 
precisely the assurance which on the 23rd of April Forster had said 
he would not accept. ‘What we want is not their promise to try to 
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prevent outrages, but an assurance by which, they will be bound in 
honour before the public,’ &. If Mr. Parnell had actually seen 
Forster’s confidential letter of the_23rd of April to his colleague in 
the Cabinet, and had then deliberately determined that he would not 
pen such an assurance as the Chief Secretary demanded, but would 
give him the very thing which it was certain he would reject, he 
would have used precisely the language which Mr. Gladstone 
believes ‘absolutely fulfilled’ Forster’s conditions. A letter to a 
personal friend, marked ‘ private and confidential,’ and intended not 
for the information of the House of Commons and the country, but 
only for the secret enlightenment of men who were bound by their 
oaths as Cabinet ministers to reveal nothing—a letter moreover which 
merely gave a conditional expression of the writer’s confidence that 
the exertions which he and his colleagues would ‘be able to make 
strenuously and unremittingly would be effective in stopping out- 
rages and intimidation of all kinds’—this was brought to Forster 
in place of that public and unmistakable declaration of Mr. Parnell’s 
resolve not to ‘renew an agitation to replace the law of the land by 
his own law, or, by boycotting or otherwise, to intimidate men from 
the free enjoyment of their rights,’ which he had demanded. ‘I 
expected little, and have got even less than I expected,’ was Forster’s 
laconic comment upon the assurance given by Mr. Parnell in the 
famous letter to Captain O’Shea. Can it any longer be said that his 
resignation is an ‘ unsolved riddle ’ ? 

My purpose in giving this explanation of certain points in con- 
nection with my history of the Kilmainham treaty and Forster’s resig- 
nation has not been to enter into any controversy with so distinguished 
aman as Mr. Gladstone, still less to pronounce any opinion as to the 
present condition of affairs in Ireland, but first to remove from Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind that which I conceive to be the misconception 
under which he labours regarding Forster’s opinions on certain im- 
portant questions—notably the extent of the powers he possessed 
under the Coercion Act, and the condition on which Mr. Parnell 
might be released—and secondly, to vindicate the accuracy of a book 
the full responsibility for which must rest with me. I have scrupu- 
lously confined myself to these objects, and I trust that I have not 
been unsuccessful in attaining both. 


T. Wemyss REID. 
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